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morgantown 

Established  February  7,  1867 

The  Board  of  Governors 

TERM    EXPIRES 

Okey  B.  Glenn,  President,  Williamson  1968 

Charles  C.  Wise,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Charleston  1969 
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The  Board  of  Governors  has  charge  of  the  educational,  administrative,  financial, 
and  business  affairs  of  the  University  and  Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia 
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Administrative  Officers 


General 


President,  Paul  Ausborn  Miller,  B.S.Acr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   (1962),  1930. 

Provost,  John  Ford  Golay,  A.B.,  M.A.,  D.Phil. (Oxon.),  (1961). 

Vice   President— Administration   and   Finance,    Harry    Bruce    EuDPLOf,    A.B.,    M  A 

Ph.D.,  (1964). 
Vice  President-Medical  Center,  Kenneth  Earl  Pen rod,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  (1959). 
Vice   President— West    Virginia    Center   for    Appalachian    ShHHCT    and 

Ernest  Joseph  Nno,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A..  Ph.D.,  (1963),  I960. 
Comptroller  and  Director  of  Business  Affairs,  LOXTBI    Keener,   B.A.,    (1954),    1 
Registrar,  Stanley-  Robert  Harris,  A.B.,  M.S.,  (1963),  1953. 
Assistant  Provost,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Educational  Director 

of  Admission,  David  Norman  Hess,  A.B.,  B.D.,  MA.,   Ph.D.,  63. 

Director  of  Libraries,  Robert  Fercvson  Munn,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  ( 1957  ).   ] 
Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Joseph  Clay  Cluck,  B.A.,  B.D.,  (194S),  1943. 
Dean  of  Women,  Betty  Boyd,  A.B.,  (1955),  194-S. 

Director  of  Development,  Donovan  Hiner  Bond,  B.S.J.,  M.A.,  (1959),  1946. 
University  Marshal,  Sam  Boyd,  Jr.,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  (1959),  1943. 
Acting  Director  of  University  Relations,  Harold  Joseph  Shav 

(1963),  1949. 


Colleges,  Schools,  and  Divisions 


Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics,  Robert  Standlsh  Disbar,  Jh.,  Ph.D., 

Dean,  (1964),  1952. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Carl  Maynard  Frasure,  Ph.D.,  Dean,   (1961),  Pi- 
Commerce,  Thomas  Corwtth  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,   (1964),   1 
Creative  Arts  Center,  Richard  Edward  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean,  (1964), 

1958. 
Dentistry,  Kenneth  Vincent  Randolph,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  (1958),  1957. 
Education,  Earl  Ruffner  Bocgs,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  (1960). 
Engineering,  Chester  Abbo  Arents,  M.E.,  Dean,  (1955). 

Engineering    Experiment    Station,    Chester    Abbo    Arents,     M.E.,     Director, 
(1963),  1955. 
Extension  Services.  Roman  Joseph  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  (1964). 
Graduate,  John  Ford  Golay,  D.Phil. (Oxon.),  Dean,  (1961). 
Journalism,  Quintus  Charles  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  (1961). 
Law,  Paul  Lambert  Selby,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  Dean,  (1964). 
Medicine,  Clark  Kendall  Sleeth,  M.D.,  Dean,  (1961),  1935. 
Mines,  Charles  Thomas  Holland,  M.S.E.M.,  Dean  (1961),  1930. 
Nursing,  Dorothy  Mae  Major,  Ed.D.,  Dean,  (1960). 
Pharmacy,  Raphael  Otto  Bachmann,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  (1961). 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety,  Ray  CKcar  DUNCAN,  Ed  D 

Dean,  (1952). 
Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  Lr.  Col.  Jan  W.  Janssen,  B.S.,  Head,  (1964),  1962. 
Army  R.O.T.C,  Col.  Edwin  VV.  Reynolds,  B.S.,  Head,  (1962). 

Heads  of  Other  Administrative  Offices 

Alumni  Association,  David  Wood  Jacobs,  A.B.,  Executive  Secretary,  (1938). 
Book  Store,  Ruth  Eleanor  Robinson,  M.A.,  Manager,  (1944),  1939. 
Computer  Center,  Albert  E.  Drake,  Ph.D.,  Director,  ( 1963). 
Educational  Broadcasting,  C.  Gregory  Van  Camp,  A.B.,  Director,  (1960). 
Health  Service,  John  Joseph  Lawless,  Ph.D.,  M.D..  Director,   |  10-14   .  1935. 

Note:     The     first     date     following     title?  ;ntment.      The 

second  date   indicates  year  of  first  appointment    to  a   University   position. 
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High  School,  University,  Delmas  Ferguson  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1960),  1949. 

E.  Grant  Ninh,  M.S.,  Princtoal,  (I960),  1956. 
Housing,  Robert  A.  Robards,  B.S.B.A.,  Coordinator,  (1964),  1960. 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Robert  Nathan  Brown,  A.B.,  Director,  (1954),  1950. 
Mountainlaii,  ROBERT  F.  McWhohter,  M.S.,  Director,   (1959). 
Nursing  Service,  Audrey  Edith  Windemuth,  M.S.,  Director,  (1960). 
Personnel,  S.   Thomas  Serpento,  M.A.,  Director,  (1964),  1960. 
Physical  riant,  Clifton  Wharton  Flenndcen,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Director,  (1961). 
Placement,  Margaret  Cornelia  Ladvvig,  Ph.D.,  Adviser,  (1949). 
Residence  Halls,  Agnes  B.  Hovee,  M.A.,  Director,  (1956),  1950. 
University  Hospital,  Eugene  Leo  Staples,  M.S.,  Director,  (1960). 
University  Publications,  John  Luchok,  B.S.J.,  Editor,  (1953),  1950. 

News   and   Information    Services,   William   Paul   Criswell,    B.S.J.,    Director, 
(1964). 
Veterans  Affairs  and  University  Scholarships,  Neil  E.  Bolyard,  M.A.,  Coordinator, 

(1963). 
West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Ernest  Joseph  Nesius,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1961). 
Continuing  Education  and  Extended  Credit  Programs,  Keith  Elden  Glancy, 

Ph.D.,  State  Chairman,  (1965). 
Extension  Services,  Roman  Joseph  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean,   (1964). 
Institute    for    Labor    Studies,    Frederick    Anthony    Zeller,    Ph.D.,    Director, 

(1965). 
International  Programs,  Ralph  E.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1965),  1964. 
Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center,  Walter  Hamilton  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Direc- 
tor, (1960). 
Parkersburg    Branch,    Billy    Lee    Coffindaffer,    Ph.D.,    Resident    Director, 

(1964),  1950. 
Research    and    Development,    Office    of,    John    C.    Ludlum,    Ph.D.,    Director, 
(1963),  1946. 


Standing  Committees 

THE  UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSIONS:    The  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Registrar,   and  the  Deans   of  all 

colleges  and  schools  admitting  freshmen. 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Undergraduate:  F.  J.  Holter,  Clifford  Brown,  J.  C.  Gluck,  S.  R.   Harris, 
Rogers  McAvoy,  L.  W.  Welden,  and  Q.  C.  Wilson. 

Graduate:  F.  J.  Holter,  S.  E.  Dadisman,  G.  O'C.  Harvey,  K.  V.  Randolph, 
and  J.  C.  Stickney. 
SPACE  ALLOCATION:  A.  R.  Collett,  C.  A.  Arents,  R.  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  R.  O. 

Duncan,  C.  W.   Flenndxen,  Jr.,   S.  R.   Harris,  Louise  Keener,   and  C.   R. 

Wagner. 

THE  SENATE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE:  President  Miller,  R.  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  H.  V.  Fair- 
banks, R.  E.  Foster,  S.  R.  Habris,  R.  F.  Krause,  D.  F.  Miller,  and  J.  R. 
Williams. 

ADULT  EDUCATION:  R.  H.  Neff,  Chairman,  W.  D.  Barns,  Sara  Ann  Brown, 
E.  W.  Chick,  W.  G.  Kelly,  J.  D.  McClung,  and  R.  E.  Shafer. 

COMMITTEES:  W.  O.  Morris,  W.  T.  Doherty,  W.  W.  Fleming,  E.  G.  Scott, 
and  C   P   Yost 

ENGLISH' PROFICIENCY:  Bernard  Zimmermann,  D.  J.  Horvath,  Cornelia 
Ladwig,  G.  M.  Pitts,  Irvin  Stewart,  W.  E.  Vehse,  and  Elisabeth  Yeabick. 

FACULTY  HOUSING:  D.  T.  Watts,  Wincie  Ann  Cabruth,  H.  C.  Evans,  M.  L. 
Lugar,  E.  A.  Quarrick,  and  C.  R.  Wagner,  ex  officio. 

FACULTY  WELFARE:  L.  H.  Bbown,  W.  G.  Klingbebg,  W.  D.  Lobensen,  G.  E. 
Toben,  and  F.  E.  Wbight. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES:  Peteb  Popovich,  M.  G.  Brooks, 
K.  A.  Cook,  A.  C.  Core,  Q.  F.  Curtis,  E.  C.  Jones,  and  H.  A.  Lindsay. 


STANDING  COMMIT! 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS:   S.  F.  Hebbbba,   ft  V.   Fairbanks.   B    J.   Mas- 

shall,  R.  E.  Nelson,  EL  L.  Hun.  G.  w.  Ebcs,  ind  J.  S 

LIBRARIES:    G.   L.    HUMPHREY,    R.    F.   ADAM!     I      \     I    iSBOBO,    I  i<»   H<  ••'  I    BE,    R.    F. 

Minn,  ex  officio,  W.  D.  Nomine.  A    E     S  ind  R.   ft  Tiu.oi  h: 

MEMBERSHIP:  !.  I).  McCu  nc,  I.  C.  Sn  km 

PUBLICATIONS:    (..    II.    Shuaiu.   J     A     Caimv.    H     1  John    LOCBOI 

officio,  R.  J.  MaBSHAI  I.,  and  F.   11 

RESEARCH:  R.  F.  Krai  m  .  I   I    Golay,  n  officio,  ft  W.  Gould,  I   I     Hall,  I.  B. 

Hkkman,  J.  C.  Ludlum.  w.  H.  Jabecei     I     \    ki\:    \\     i     Manning,  l.    I 

Nestos,  *\  officio,  I.  ft  Thompson,  md  F.  H    Thton. 
STUDENT  AFFAIRS:  J.  G  Cluck.  Memben  to  consist  of  the  %  .  innen  of 

subcommittees  on  student  affairs  a>  appointed  by  the  President. 
Convocations  and  Cultural:   J.   C.   Cn  <  k     s\m    BOTD,   Jh.,    R.    F     I)<  m 

R.  F.  M( avhohtkh;  and  five  student  memben. 

Discipline:  M.  L.  Vest,  Mary  C.  Bi  od  R.  F.  Krause. 

Student  Center  Governing  Bcxird:  J.  C.  Cluck,  Betty  Boyd.  O.  J.  BUBGMB,  R.  P. 

M(  aVhohter,  J.  G.  Son  iu.Af  in :».  and  Dana  Win  v  md  five  stud< -n?  memben. 

Off-Campus  Schedules:  J.  C.  Cluck,  L.  R.  Cribble,  and  C.  A    A    BITS. 

Scliolarships,  Awards,  and  Student  Financial  Aids:  J.  C  Gi.uc  k.   N     !      ! 

Betty  Boyd,  A.  W.  Coodspeed,  D.  N.  Hess,  and  R.  M.  Wi< 

Soci'tf/  Affairs:  J.  C.  Cluck,  Betty'  Boyd,  Beatrice  Hobby,  R.  F.  McWho 

Olp/e  D.  Lewis.  ( ;.  W.  Shetler,  and  H.  E.  Kidder;  and  four  student  memben. 

Student  Fee  Funds:  J.  C.  Cluck,  Betty'  Boyd;  and  three  student  memben. 

Student  Organizations:  R.  E.  Foster,  WrsciE  A.  Carruth,  C.  R.  Tiiohn.   and 

two  student  members. 

Student   Puhlicatkms:    Q.    C.    Wilson,    II.    D.    Colllns,    P.    \V.    Cain: 

Wright,  and  John  Luchok;  and  three  student  memben. 
STUDENT  ETHICS  IN  ACADEMIC  WORK:  J.  F.  Carruth,  F.  E.  I 

Dadisman.  Stanley  Farr,  J.  B.  Harley,  and  L.  M.  Sr/ 
TEACHER  EVALUATION:  R.  E.  Sausen,  W.  M.  Bagby,  C  W.  Brov.  - 

Brown,    Wincie   Ann    Carruth,    E.    G.    Frere,   J.    L.    McBee,    Jr..    ( 

McKrNNEY,  D.  W.  H.  MacDowell,  and  D.  F.  Miller. 
TEACHER  TRAINING:  J.  P.  Brawner,  G.  C.  Anderson,  E.  R.  Boccs,  m  offi 

C.  N.  Cochran,  D.  E.   Hayhurst.  M.  T.  Heald,  J.  H.   Hetohwc,    1 

Herrera,  F.  J.  Holter,  II.  N.  Kerr,  and  I.  D.  Peters. 
TENURE  AND  RETIREMENT:  II.  A.  Cibbard,  C.  R.  Bishop,  L.  ft  Brown.  T    < 

Campbell,  Jr.,  and  J.  H.  Clarke. 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  GRANTS:  J.  K.  Stewart,  E.  W.  Crooks.  F.  R    Fi 

R.   E.   Foster,  J.   F.   Golay,   A.   D.   Longhouse,   A.    S.   Pavlovic,    and    II .    P. 

Simons. 
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1.     Christian  Church -Disciples  Fell 
2-    Spruce  Street  Methodist  Church 
3.     Gamma  Phi  Beta  Sorority 


4.  Bar-tist  Church  Student  Fellow* 

5.  Greek  Orthodox  Church  -  Greek  I 
6.'  Presbyterian  Church -Westminil 


Y  MAIN  CAMPUS 


7.  Episcopal  Church  -  Canterbury  Aivoci 

8.  Chi  0-nego  Sorority 

9.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 


1?.  Alpha  Phi   Sorority 

IK  Spruce  Street  Park  >ne  Let 

12.  Nursery  School 

13.  Laurel  Cottooe 

14.  284  Prospect 

15.  Lutheran  Church 
16. 

17.  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  ' 

18.  Alpha  Delta  Pi  Sorer,-.. 

19.  Alpha  Xi   Delta  Sorority 

20.  '  A/nold  Hall  Residence  and  Apartments 

21.  Delta  Comma  Sorority 

22.  Delta  Delta  Delta  Soror.tr 

23.  Alpha  Phi  Delta  Fr    • 

24.  Gov.  Arthur  ].  Boremon   Hall,  South 

25.  Theta  Chi  Fraternity 

26.  Gov.  Arthur  I.   Bore-on  Hall.  Nerth 

27.  Delta  Tau  Delta  Fraternity 

28.  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity 

29.  Phi   Sigma  Kappa  Fratem  t, 

30.  Sigma  Chi   Fraternity 

31.  Phi  Sigma  Delta  Frc-. 

32.  Tea  Koppo  Epiilon  Frotemity 

33. 

34.  Phi  KoppoPsl   Fraternity 

35.  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity 

36.  Kappa  Sigmo  Frc»emlty 

37.  Beto  Thcla  Pi  Fraw 

38.  Phi  Delta  Thato  Fraternity 
39. 

40.  Terroce  Hall 

41.  Woman'.  Hall 

42.  Cafeteria 

43.  Health  Center 

44.  Armory 

45.  Reynold!  Hal! 

46.  Speech  Annex 

47.  Administration  Building 
49.  Chemistry  Building 

49.  Engineering  Building  No.  1 

50.  Foculty  Club  Houie  and  Universi'* 

51.  Methodist  Church  -  Wesley  Foundation 

52.  Library 

53.  Mineral  Indattriat  Building 

54.  Kappa  Delta  Sorority 
55." 

56.  Home  Management- House 

57.  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 

58.  Jewish  Youth  Center- Hillel  Foundation 
59-A        St.  Thereto  Catholic  Church 

59-B         Newmon  Hall  (Catholic  yoeth  group) 

59.  C      St.  John's  Chapel 

60.  Pi  Beta  Phi  Sorority 

61.  Mutlc  Building 

62.  Lutheran  Student  Association 

63.  Industrial  Arts 

64.  Field  House 

65.  Heating  Plant 

66.  Phytlct  Building 

67.  Bookstore 

68.  LoW  Building 

69.  President's  Horre 

70.  Counseling  Center 

71.  Plocement  Office 

72.  Eliiabeth  Moore  Hall 

73.  Armstrona  Holl 

74.  BrooVs  Hall 

75.  Martin  Hoil> 

76.  Woodbern  Hall 

77.  Science  Holl 

78.  Moentaineer  Field 

79.  U.S.S.  H.V- 

80.  Oglebay  Ho1 

81.  Oglebey  Hall 

82.  Residence  Ho.sing  Office 
8*3.  721  College  Avenue 

84.  Mountainloir 

85.  Plant  Pathology  Greennoute 

86.  Forestry  Building 

87.  Evongelicol   L'-.ied  Brethren  Chercn- 
Student  Youth  F-.lo.ship 

88.  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Fraternity 

89.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity 

90.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Frc- 

91.  Udustrlol  Art. 


THE  EVANSDALE  CAMPUS 


.State  Fire  Research 
Training  Center 
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Parti 


History,  Description,  and  Organization 


West   Virginia   University  was   founded   as   a    result   of   the   Congressional    Land- 
Grant  (Morrill)  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  oiiginally  proposed  in  CoogW  tor  th<-  bftiffM 
of  agriculture  and   tlie  mechanic  arts.   The  State   Legislature   accepted   conditio:, 
the  Act  on  October  3,    1862.   Because   of   the   State's    emotionable   wartime    static. 
the  Legislature   later   specifically   requested   that    the   Act's   benefits    1»-   at  ad 
West  Virginia.  This  was  done  by  Congress  on  April  19,  1864,  witli  the  JimilH 
150,000  acres  in  land  scrip  for  public  tracts,  principally  in  Iowa  and   Minnesota. 

The  trustees  of  Monongalia  Academy,  on  January  9,  1866,  offered  its  property 
to  the  State,  including  the  site  and  other  property  of  nearby  Woodlmrn  PeOMI 
Seminary,  appraised  at  $51,000,  on  condition  that  the  proposed  college  "be  located 
permanently  at  or  near  Morgantown."  The  Legislature  accepted  the  offer  February  7, 
1867,  and  established  the  "Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia." 

Government  and  control  of  the  college  were  vested  in  a  Board  of  \ 'isitors  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  of  the  State's  eleven  senatorial  districts.  In  raq 
to  requests  from  President  Alexander  Martin,  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  oi 
ber  4,  1868,  changed  the  name  of  the  "Agricultural  College"  to  "West  Virginia   I 
versity."  At   the  same  time  the  name  of   the  controlling   body   was    changed    from 
"Board  of  Visitors"  to  "Board  of  Regents."  Primarily  to  serve  political  purposes,  tin- 
number  of  regents  was  changed  from  time  to  time  until  1919,  when  govemnunt  and 
control  were  vested  in  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  five  members,  including  the 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools  as  the  ex  officio  chairman.  This  plan  was   un- 
satisfactory, and  an  act  of  April  14,  1927,  vested  control  of  the  University's  acadeinu 
matters  in  a   Board  of  Governors  of  seven  members.   In   1947,  the  Board   was   in- 
creased to  nine  members,   and  made  responsible  for  both   academic  and   financial 
affairs  of  the  University. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  century,  supporters  of  the  institution  were  divided  on 
whether  to  work  for  a  "State-supported  University,"  or  a  "first-class  State-supported 
college."  Until  the  early  1890's,  the  "College  Plan"  dominated,  widi  "departments" 
and  "schools"  functioning  autonomously,  and  with  professors  generally  occupying 
"chairs"  and  operating  provincially. 

But  the  Hatch  Act  (1887)  and  the  Second  Morrill  Act  (1890)  stimulated  I 
progressive  thinking  among  leaders  in  higher  education.   Many  or   them  who  m  St 
familiar  with  European  systems  (including  the  University's  President,  James  L.  Good- 
knight)    helped  bring  the  "University   Plan"  into  the  ascendancy.   President   Good- 
knight,  in  1895,  set  out  to  convert  the  "University"  into  just  that. 

The  eight  Academy  Schools,  five  Technical  and  Professional  Schools,  and  four 
Special   Courses    were   organized   into   four   colleges,    each   with   a    dean:    Arts 
Sciences,  Powell  B.  Reynolds;  Engineering  and   Mechanic  Arts,  William  S.   Aid; 
Agriculture,  John  A.  Meyers;  and  Law,  Judge  Okey  Johnson.  The  School  of   M 
was   established  in   1897,   a  "Summer  Quarter"  or  'Continuous   Session"   in    1 
and  a  College  of  Medicine  in  1900. 

Both  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Summer  Quarter  were  discontinued  in 
1901.  Beginning  in  1897  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and  Mechanic  Arts  functional  without  deans  with  more  or  less  autonomous 
departments  and  schools  to  1911  when  the  deanships  were  revived.  In  190- 
semblance  of  the  "Summer  Quarter"  was  revived  in  the  "Summer  School,"  v.  Inch  in 
1932  became  the  "Summer  Session."  Alternating  butWOUl  a  department  and  a  school 
organization  since  1867,  Military  Science  and  Tactics  became  a  division  in  1911, 
The  arrangement  made  in  1Q03  with  the  College  of  Physicians  ind  - 
more,  for  maintaining  a  University  College  of  Medicine  proved  unsatisfactory.   It  u.is 
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discontinued  in  1910,  and  the  "Medical  Sciences"  were  offered  in  a  department  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  1912,  when  the  School  of  Medicine  was  establish- 
ed. In  1914  a  Department  of  Pharmacy  was  established  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
In  the  same  year  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  previously  a  unit  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  was  organized  in  1912  and  the  Division  of  Mining 
and  Industrial  Extension  in  1914. 

The  building  program  inaugurated  in  1917  brought  additional  expansions  and 
curricular  offerings.  Among  the  former  were  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
1921,  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1926,  which  in  1930  became  an  independent  unit. 
In  1927  the  courses  in  education  were  transferred  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  the  newly  created  College  of  Education,  and  in  1928  the  Division  of 
Physical  Education  was  established.  Offerings  were  being  improved  meanwhile 
through  additional  and  better-qualified  personnel.  In  January,  1930,  the  Board  of 
Governors  established  a  Graduate  School  authorized  to  offer  graduate  degrees  in 
certain  indicated  fields. 

The  Depression  (1929-35)  slowed  expansion,  but  progress  was  resumed  in  1936 
when  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  was  discontinued  as  a  unit  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  converted  into  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  next  year  the  Division 
of  Physical  Education  and  the  Department  of  Athletics  were  combined  into  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.  At  the  same  time  (1937),  the  course  in 
Forestry,  begun  in  1935  as  a  two-year  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
expanded  to  a  four-year  course,  and  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  unit  was  changed 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics.  In  1939  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  was  discontinued  as  a  unit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  became  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  same  year  a  Department  of  Art  was 
established  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1940  the  College  was  further 
enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  a  Department  of  Social  Administration,  authorized  to 
offer  a  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  the  professional  Certificate  of  Social  Work. 
In  1941  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Social  Work,  and  in  1944  the 
Department  was  authorized  to  establish  an  undergraduate  curriculum  in  social  work 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

In  1950  the  Board  of  Governors  authorized  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social 
Work  and  approved  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  curriculum  leading  to  that 
degree.  In  1944  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  B.S.  (Medical  Technology)  De- 
gree was  approved  to  be  given  jointly  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1948  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  an  order  authorizing 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  offer  a  general  course  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
curriculum  and  an  optional  lower-division  program  of  general  studies.  In  1951,  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  was  discontinued  as  a  unit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  converted  into  the  College  of  Commerce.  In 
1953  the  School  of  Dentistry  was  established.  In  1958,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was 
reconverted  into  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  marking  the  integration  of  the  School  into 
the  University's  expanding  medical  sciences  program.  The  University's  Kanawha 
Valley  Graduate  Center  of  Science  and  Engineering  was  established  at  Institute, 
with  the  first  classes  beginning  in  September  of  1958.  In  1961  the  name  was 
changed  to  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  of  West  Virginia  University.  In  1960 
the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  was  changed  to  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety.  In  1960  the  School  of 
Nursing  was  established. 

On  February  5,  1963,  the  University's  Board  of  Governors  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development. 
Prior  to  this  date,  the  West  Virginia  State  Legislature  and  the  Governor  passed  and 
approved  legislation  ( House  Bill  No.  231 )  which  changed  the  name  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  realigned  it 
administratively  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  to 
the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development. 

The  Creative  Arts  Center  and  the  Institute  of  the  Biological  Sciences  were 
established  in  1964.  The  Creative  Arts  Center  consists  of  the  Division  of  Music,  Art, 
and  Drama. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  has  had  fifteen  regular  presidents,  eleven  acting  presidents,  and 
one  chairman  of  the  faculty.  Together,  with  their  periods 


Alexander  Martin 

Apr.  3,   1867-Aug.   12,    1875 
John  Work  Scott,  Vice-President 

Sept.  6,  1875-Mar.  27.  1 S77  {acting) 
JOHN    Rhet   Thompson 

Mar.  28,  1877-Mar.    12.    1881 
Daniel     Boardman      IYhinion,     Vice- 

President 

March  13,  1881-1882  {acting) 
William    Ltnb   Wb  *  >\ 

1882-1883 

Robert   Carter   BhllKllM.    <haiiinan   of 

the   faculty 

1 883- 1885 
Eli  Marsh  Turned 

1885-July  21.    i 

Powell  Benton  Reynolds,  Vice-Presi- 
dent 

July  24,  1893-1895  {acting) 

I  a  mis    L.    Goodknk.hi 

1895- Aug.  6,  1897 

(from  Aug.  6-19,  1897,  vice-president 

Robert  Allen  Aimstrong  was  nominally 

Beting  president) 
Jerome  Hall  Ratmond 

Aug.  10,  1897-1901 
Powell  Benton   Reynolds 

Mar.  21 -July  31,  1901   (acting) 
Daniel  Boardman    IYhinion 

Aug.   1,   1901-July  31,   1911 


Al  I   I  Will  I  I  HILL 

Aug.  l,  1911-S  191] 

Thomas   1  i>\\  aku   I  [fjOGI  I 

Oct,  1911-Ang.  31,  L914 
Frank  Bui  u  b   i  son  i  b 

lulv  9,   L914-1916 

1916-198 
Iohn  Rom  oa 

•Dee  31,  L934 

ROBI  hi    Ail  i  n     \:  vis  i  bong 

Jan.   l-Sept  30,   1936  {actb 

Cfl  kUNGKl    Sami  i  i    Hoi  ciiiii 

Oct  1,  1935- Aug.  31.    : 
Charlls  Elmer   Lawall 

S<pt.  l.  L938-1939  {acting) 

1939-Aug.  31,  1945 
Charles  Thompson  \i  i  i    Jr. 

Sept  1.  1945-1946  {act 
Iiain  Stewart 

1946- Aug.  25,  1958 
Clyde  Lemli  l  COLSOM 

Aug.  26.  1958-Jan 
Eli  is  Jacob  Stahh.  Ja. 

Feb.  1,  1959-Jan.  25,  1961 
Clyde  Lemuel  Colson 

Jan.  26-Dec.  31,  1961  (act: 
Paul  Ausrorn   Miller 

Jan.  1,  1962- 


Description 

LOCATION 

The  main  campuses  of  West  Virginia  University  are  in  Morgantown,  Monongalia 
County,  80  miles  southeast  of  Whaling  and   190  miles   north   of  Charleston 
community  is  served   by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad    (limousine   service   be- 
tween Morgantown  and  Crafton),  Lake  Central  Airlines,  several  truck  systems 
bus  lines,  and  W.  Va.  Routes  7.  73.  and  92,  and  U.  S.  Routes  L9  and  L19    Morgan- 
town  is  located  on  the  Monongahela  River,  72  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

rnn  The  **?**?  Morgantown  campuses  of  West  Virginia  University  consist  of  lorne 

600  acres,  including   75  acres  of   the   Main  Campus  enter  of   Morgantown 

275  acres  in  the  Evansdale  section,   one   and   one-half  miles   north   of   the   Man, 
Campus;  and  260  acres  at  the  Medical  Center.  Th,    University  also  has  more  than 

11,000  acres   of   experimental   farms   and   forests,    and    educational    camps    located    m 
manyparts  of  the  State. 

The    physical    plant    includes    59    State-owned    hmldinus    on    th,-    Morgantown 
campus;   live   demon st rational  and   experimental    farms    D  |()Ur   <u]. 

dibonal  experimental  farms  and  two  Cooperative  Extension  Centers  in  th<    - 
biological  station;  and  a  summer  camp  for  forestrv  students 
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Organization 

ACCREDITATION 

West  Virginia  University  is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
and  various  agencies  accrediting  the  professional  schools. 

GOVERNMENT 

Direction  of  educational,  administrative,  financial,  and  business  affairs  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board  is  bipartisan  and  consists  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  staggered  terms  of  service. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  is  advised  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  University  policies  by  a 
Council  of  Administration. 

The  University  Senate  is  a  legislative  body  with  jurisdiction  over  academic 
matters  that  concern  the  University  and  all  matters  that  concern  more  than  one 
college  or  school.  The  Senate  consists  of  members  of  the  faculty  with  rank  of 
assistant  professor  or  higher,  together  with  certain  administrative  officers. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  sets  the  requirements  and  standards  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  graduate  degrees  and  for  the  awarding  of  graduate  degrees. 

OPERATING  FUNDS 

Funds  for  operating  the  University's  various  divisions  are  derived  from  the 
following  sources:  (1)  interest  on  the  land-grant  endowment;  (2)  annual  appropri- 
ations by  the  Legislature;  (3)  Federal  Morrill-Nelson  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds; 
(4)  student  activities  fees;  (5)  Hatch  Act,  Amended;  (6)  Agricultural  Extension 
Consolidated;  (7)  tuition  of  high  school  students  paid  by  Monongalia  County  Board 
of  Education;  (8)  income  derived  from  sale  of  farm  and  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
income  from  athletics,  dormitories,  dining  halls,  book  store,  student  activities,  hos- 
pital clinics,  etc.;  (9)  grants  by  Federal  agencies  for  special  research  and  extension 
{)rojects;  (10)  contributions  by  private  benefactors  for  the  support  of  scholarships, 
oan  funds,  and  prizes,  and  (11)  revenues  from  the  State  soft-drinks  tax  dedicated 
to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  center  for  teaching  and  research  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  and  medical  technology. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  is  ten  weeks  in  length.  It  opens  in  June  and  closes  in 
August. 

Requirements  for  admission  and  character  of  the  work  offered  are  the  same 
for  the  Summer  Session  as  for  the  regular  academic  year. 

University  High  School  is  in  session  for  secondary-school  student  teaching, 
practice  supervision,  and  observation.  The  University  Laboratory  Elementary  School 
is  in  session  during  the  first  six  weeks  for  elementary  school  observation  and  practice 
supervision. 

Credit  may  be  obtained  towards  the  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and  toward  the 
Doctorate.  Offerings  are  varied  from  summer  to  summer  so  that  students  may  com- 
plete work  for  the  Master's  Degree  by  attending  summer  sessions  only. 

For  complete  information  and  description  of  courses,  see  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin. 

EVENING  EDUCATION 

The  University  offers  a  program  of  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  high-school  level  and  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  usual  day  classes. 

All  courses  are  taught  by  resident  faculty  members  and  carry  full  college  resi- 
dence credit.  Many  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  advanced  degrees. 
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ARBORETUM 

The  West  Virginia  University  Arboretum  MM  established  Aiunist  4,  1948,  on 
a  100-acre  tract  of  open  field,  wooded  hillside,  and  low,  moist  bottomland  situated 
between  the  Monongahela  Boulevard  and  the  Monone.uhela  River.  An  elevation  drop 
of  approximately  two-hundred  feet,  from  the  Allxaetlim  fnlllMW  OO  the  Ixmlevard 
to  the  river,  presents  a  variety  of  natural  habitats  in  whicfa  Several  hundred 
of  native  West  Virginia  trees,   shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  may    | 

Designed  primarily  as  an  outdoor  biology  laboratory  for  eancarJonal  purp 

the  Arboretum  also  is  important  for  its  I  line  to  th  '   offers 

a   place   for   research   ana   study   and   a   place   for   rest    and    relaxation.    Approv: 

ind  one-half  miles  of  nature   trails   lead   through   tin-   area   and 
that   the  visitor  may  take  from   a   short   half-hour  stroll   to   BJ   much   as   a   four-hour 
hike  without  retracing  his  steps. 

COMPUTER  CENTER 

Although  the  University  has  had  computer  faciliti*  I  />0,   the  Computer 

(-enter  was  organized  as  a  separate  offiee  in  1963.  A  director  was  appointed  soon 
afterwards  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  a  research-oriented  program 
in  computer  services  and  computer  science. 

The  only  computer  center  in  any  university  or  OoflegjB  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Computer  Center  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  to  faculty  members  and  organized 

h    bureaus.    The   exact    nature   of   the    Services    provided    will    vary    uiti. 
project,   but   the   range  includes    general   consultation,    consultation   on   programming 
and    systems   problems,   consultation   on   statistical    aspects    of   research    work,    direct 
programming    services,    library    program    services,    machine    operation,    print-out    of 
results,  card  punching,  verifying,  and  other  supporting  sen 

Three  independent  computers,  the  IBM  1620,  1401,  and  7040,  are  available  for 
administrative  services,  operations  and  systems  support,  and  res,  arch  and  in- 
struction. 

DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 

The  development  program  of  West  Virginia  University  coordinates  much  of 
the  complexity  of  financing  and  improving  educational  activities,  and  is  centered 
in  the  Development  Office,  joindy  maintained  by  the  University  and  by  the  Wi  rf 
Virginia  University  Foundation,  Inc. 

Through  this  office,  all  voluntary  support  of  the  Universitv  is  channeled,  in- 
cluding support  from  alumni  and  friends  on  an  annual  basis;  from  industries  and 
businesses,  both  within  and  outside  West  Virginia;  from  individuals,  through  major 
gifts  and  bequests;  from  charitable  foundations;  and  from  various  governmental 
agencies,  other  than  annual  legislative  allocations. 

The  program's  primary  aim  is  to  blend  into  one  strong  supporting  unit  all  the 
various  "publics"  of  the  University,  including  the  institutions  alumni,  friends, 
faculty,  governing  body,  students  and  parents,  various  state  interest  groups,  in- 
dustrial and  corporate  groups  with  a  stake  in  the  University's  future,  and  all 
philanthropic  ana  governmental  sources  of  educational  aid. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  basic  objectives  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  at  West  Virginia  University 

1.  To  provide  an   opportunity  for  students   highly   skilled   in   athletic   sp 
develop  their  ability  as  a  preparation  for  coachiim  positions,   as  teat  hers  of  physical 
education,  and  for  their  own  physical,  social,  and  emotional  improvement. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  place  which  inter- 
collegiate  sports   occupies   in    American    culture   and    to   develop    sound 

attitudes  toward  sports. 

3.  To  educate  the  student  body  in  the  appreciation  of  sports  and  the  IxM 
to  enjoy  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  go<xl  sportsmanship. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  morale,  spirit,  and  loyalty  of  the  students 
by  providing  a  common  meeting  ground  and  enthusiasm. 
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5.  To  provide  a  wholesome  program  of  sports  in  which  students,  alumni,  and 
friends  of  the  University  may  share,  to  the  end  that  the  loyalty  of  these  groups  to 
the  University  and  its  work  may  be  constantly  renewed,  strengthened,  and  united. 

Additional  objectives  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  program  are: 

1.  To  set  desirable  examples  of  good  physical  skill,  team  play,  sportsmanship, 
health  habits,  and  other  characteristics  that  go  with  skilled  sports,  both  individual 
and  team. 

2.  To  provide  a  living  laboratory  of  democracy  in  action,  where  all  players 
are  treated  without  favor  or  prejudice,  to  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  obey 
the  rules,  and  judge  others  for  what  they  can  do. 

3.  To  broaden  the  social  experience  of  players  and  spectators  through  travel, 
visiting  other  schools,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  other  young  people  of  similar 
age. 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  are  administered,  under 
the  President  of  the  University,  by  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  and  by 
the  Athletic  Council.  The  council  is  composed  of  seven  members:  four  faculty,  two 
alumni,  and  one  student.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Safety  serves  as  a  member,  and  the  Director  of  Athletics  is  the 
executive  officer. 

Instruction  and  training  are  given  each  year  in  seasonal  sports  such  as  foot- 
ball, cross-country,  basketball,  wrestling,  baseball,  swimming,  gymnastics,  track, 
tennis,  rifle,  golf,  and  soccer.  Matters  concerning  athletic  eligibility  regulations  are 
decided  by  the  Athletic  Council.  Scholastic  eligibility  regulations  are  established  by 
the  faculty  of  the  University. 

The  rules  and  policies  of  the  Southern  Conference  govern  participation  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  In  addition,  sophomores  must  have  a  1.5  grade-point  average, 
juniors  a  1.7  average,  and  seniors  a  1.9  average. 

INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

A  broad  intramural  sports  program  for  men  and  women  is  provided  by  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety.  All  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  organized  sports  and  wholesome  recreation.  Competition 
is  promoted  between  student  groups  and  individuals.  Such  natural  groupings  as 
classes,  fraternities,  sororities,  dormitories,  and  other  nonfraternity  units  form  the 
basis  for  activity  in  competitive  sports. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted  for  men:  soccer,  badminton,  cross- 
country, tennis,  volleyball,  handball,  basketball,  swimming,  relays,  golf,  bowling, 
archery,  basketball  free  throwing,  softball,  horseshoes,  outdoor  track,  mountainclimb, 
and  rifle.  Other  activities  may  be  organized  when  there  is  sufficient  interest  on  the 
part  of  students  and  when  facilities  permit.  Leagues  are  organized  to  accommodate 
fraternities,  residence  halls,  and  nonfraternity  groups. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted  for  women:  volleyball,  badminton,  swim- 
ming, basketball,  bowling,  softball,  table  tennis,  shuffleboard,  archery,  and  tennis. 
Interclass  tournaments  for  physical  education  majors  are  held  in  the  following 
activities:  volleyball,  badminton,  basketball,  swimming,  tennis,  and  softball.  As  the 
demand  for  more  activities  develops  and  when  facilities  become  available,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  broadened. 

UNIVERSITY  BROADCASTING 

West  Virginia  University  has  been  active  in  radio  broadcasting  since  the  early 
twenties,  and  in  television  during  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  plans  and  produces 
programming  from  all  areas  of  the  University.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
the  School  of  Journalism,  the  Creative  Arts  Center,  and  the  Department  of  Speech 
are  particularly  active  in  broadcasting  activities. 

Most  programs  are  prepared  for  presentation  over  West  Virginia's  fifty-five 
commercial  radio  stations  and  nine  television  stations.  Radio  programs  are  prepared 
on  campus.  Most  television  presentations  are  recorded  on  video  tape  at  area  com- 
mercial and  educational  stations  and  distributed  statewide. 
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Students  interested  in  broadcasting  technique   md   participation   opporttmi 
are  offered  actual  expeiience  in  the  preparation   and  presentation  of    UniVCTSit)    radio 
and  television  productions.   Part icipat ion   in   these  program   i>   through   formal   work 
in    departments    offering    technique    uourses,    H    BXO  I  urrieiilar    activities,    md 
individual  interest  in  production  work. 

Coverage    of    intercollegiate    athletic    event!    in    under    the    supervision    of     the 
University  Athletic  Council. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications   tie  rjffiicd   regularly  at   the   University: 

1.  The  West  \'ire,inui  I'tiinr.sity  Bulletin  is   issued   monthly.  The  series   inchldea 

this  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Announcements  of  the  College  of  Law,  the   Medical 

Center,   the   Graduate   School,   and    the    Summer   Session,    and   other    OCCasiona]    Uni- 
versity publications. 

2.  The   bulletins   and   circulars  of   the   Agricultural    Kvperiinent    Station. 

3.  The  circulars  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  including  Farm  Wot 
Club  leaflets,  4-H  Suggestions,  Treaeurm  of  the  Trail,  and  medal  pamphlets. 

4.  Cooperative  Extension  News  Service  bulletins  published  weekly. 

5.  The  bulletins  of  the  Engineering  Esperiment  Station  and  of  me  School  of 
Mines. 

6.  The  West  Virginia  Law  Review,  official  publication  of  the  West  Virginia  Bar 

ition.   edited   by   the   faculty   of   the   Cofleffe   of    Law. 

7.  Miscellaneous  publications  under  the  title  of  Philological  Papers  or  Biol 
Studies. 

8.  The  Student   Directory,   annual   directory  of   the   student   Ixnly,   published    by 
the  University  Book  Store. 

9.  The  annual  Proceedings  of  the  West   Virginia  Academy  of    S 

10.  The  West  Virginia  Fourth  Estatesiiian,  a  quarterly  publication,  edited  by  the 

faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

11.  Notes  for  Sen  mountakneen  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Qffi 

Publications.  It  is  distributed  to  each  member  of  the  entering  class,   and  to  transfer 

students  and  foreign  students. 

12.  The  W.VJJ.  Directory  is  issued  in  the  fall  by  the  Office  of  Publications. 

13.  Miscellaneous  publications  of  the  Bureau  for  Government  h  and  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

14.  The  Daily  Athcruicum.  student-edited  newspaper,  is  published  Tuesday 
through  Friday  mornings  by  students  of  the  School  or  Journalism.  Heads  of  the 
editorial  and  business  staffs  are  appointed  by  the  University  Committee  on  Student 
Publications  from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  certified  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

15.  The  Monticola,  student  yearbook,  is  published  by  upnerclass  students.  The 
editorial  and  managerial  staff  is  appointed  by  the  University  Committee  on  Student 
Publications. 

16.  Victorian  Poetry,  a  critical  journal  of  Victorian  literature,  is  edited  by  the 
Department  of  English  and  the  Office  of  Publications. 

17.  The  WVU  Woman,  a  handbook  for  and  about  the  women  students  of  the 
University,  is  published  by  Associated  Women  Students  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  (3ffice  of  Publications. 

18.  Annual  publication  of  the  Program  for  the  Festival  of  tlie  Pine  and  Lively 
Arts,  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Creative  Arts  '  fhe  bulletin  is  printed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Publications. 

19.  Miscellaneous  publications  of  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian 
Studies  and  Development,  and  the  Office  of  H<  search  and  Development. 

20.  Miscellaneous  publications  of  the  University  Library. 
ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

The  West  Virginia  Academy  of  Science  was  organized  in   1924   to  bring  ibont 

closer    affiliation    among    scientists    of    the    State    and    to    encourage    the    pursuit    of 
scientific  work  in  West   Virginia.    It   is   now   a    Ixxly   of   nearly   five  hundred   p<  I 
who  are  interested  in  the  service  of  science  in  the  development  of  the  State    v  ' 
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arc  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State  and  adjoining  states  and  are  representa- 
tive of  colleges,  high  schools,  and  industries.  A  Collegiate  Academy  and  a  Junior 
Academy  are  sponsored  by  the  Senior  Academy.  Annual  meetings,  held  at  various 
institutions  of  higher  leanung,  are  divided  into  sections  on  biology,  chemistry, 
geology  and  mining,  mathematics  and  physics,  education,  psychology,  history  of 
science,  and  social  sciences.  The  Proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  are  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

The  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  located  in  the  Mineral  In- 
dustries Building  at  West  Virginia  University,  is  governed  by  its  own  Commission 
and  receives  separate  appropriations.  The  Survey  was  founded  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1897.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  State  surveys. 

One  of  its  major  purposes  is  to  investigate  all  natural  resources,  especially 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  make  results  of  the  investigations  available  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  written  reports  and  maps. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Survey  include  geologic  soils  and  topographic  mapping 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  preparation  of  numerous  special  reports  on  the  State's  mineral 
and  other  natural  resources.  A  new  topographic  mapping  program,  using  aerial 
photographs,  is  well  under  way. 

Core  drill  examinations  of  river  terrace  deposits  and  mineral  investigations  of 
rock  strata  are  now  being  made  with  new  equipment  recently  acquired. 

A  Division  of  Archeology  is  included  in  the  Survey. 

The  professional  staff  is  composed  of  nine  geologists,  a  spectroscopist,  a  carto- 
grapher-draftsman, and  two  archeologists.  The  State  Geologist  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  there  is  close  cooperation  between  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  of  the  University.  Faculty  members  and  geology  graduate 
and  undergraduate  majors  are  employed  part-time.  Two  geologists  from  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  are  assigned  here  for  cooperative  studies  on  ground  waters.  The 
large  collection  of  well  cuttings  and  cores  on  file  bring  petroleum  geologists  from 
major  petroleum  companies  throughout  the  United  States  here  to  study  them. 

The  Materials  Laboratory  of  the  State  Road  Commission  is  housed  in  the  En- 
gineering Sciences  Building.  Its  work  includes  testing  of  all  materials  used  by  the 
Commission  and  research  problems  of  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  West 
Virginia.  The  State  Road  Commission  and  the  College  of  Engineering  cooperate  on 
research  and  development  programs. 


Services 

OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

Effective  July  1,  1965,  the  newly  formed  Office  of  Student  Educational  Services 
will  coordinate  those  non-classroom  student  services  that  supplement  the  classroom 
learning.  The  aim  of  this  office  is  to  respond  to  the  need  of  the  University  as  a 
whole  to  recognize  itself  as  an  instrument  of  education  and  to  recognize  that 
effective  classroom  learning  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  total  University  environ- 
ment. 

BOOK  STORES 

The  University  operates  on  each  campus  a  complete  book  and  stationery  store 
where  students  may  purchase  books,  supplies,  and  professional  equipment  needed 
in  connection  with  their  class  work. 

The  Main  Campus  store  is  located  in  the  Book  Store  Building,  with  entrances 
from  both  Hunt  Street  and  University  Avenue.  The  Medical  Center  Branch  Book 
Store  is  in  the  Basic  Sciences  Building,  ground  floor.  The  Evansdale  Campus  store 
is  in  the  Engineering  Sciences  Building,  ground  floor.  The  store  at  the  Parkersburg 
Branch  is  located  aajacent  to  the  classroom  building,  in  the  same  building  as  the 
gymnasium. 

The  stores  have  available  for  sale  text  books,  new  and  used  copies,  general 
books  in  all  categories,  professional  and  technical  books  and  supplies,  art  prints,  a 
complete  line  of  school,  office,  and  photographic  supplies,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity imprinted  gift  merchandise,  sporting  goods,  and  wearing  apparel. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Senior  and  Ahmm   Plvimim    Sbbvkz 

The   University  Placement   Service  provid  I   j ^  >  1  > 

selection.  This  service  does  not  end  with  placement  of   the  student  OO  his  first   job, 
but  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

The  Placement  Office  is  on   Hunt   Street   across   from  the   Physics    Buildi: 
addition  to  registration  procedures,  which  include  oounseUng  in  tin-  twhniout 

job    application,    this    service    analyzes    the    changing    market    tor    graduat<- 
alumni  seeking  promotion  or  change  of  position,  cooperates  with   all  individuals  and 
agencies    interested    in    placement,    provides    credentials    for  I    students    to 

potential   employers,    and    is   engaged   in    continuing  in    the    int.-r.-st    of    im- 

proving these  services.  A  meeting  place  is  provided  for  students  seeking  jol>s,  visiting 
company,  governmental,  and  educational  representative*,  and  faculty  m<  ml><  : 
comments  are  sought  by  employers. 

A  vocational  library  is  maintained  to  assist  any  student  having  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  a  career  as  well  as  to  enable  those  graduating  to  review  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  available  in  their  fields. 

The  Placement  Service  cannot  furnish  credentials  to  commcr 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  Health  Service  provides  medical  care  to  students  of  the  ] 
versity  and  supervises  health  on  the  campus.  The  staff  includes  three  full-tune  and 
two  part-time  physicians,  seven  nurses,  two  laboratory  technicians,  and  clerical 
personnel.  The  University  Pharmacy,  housed  in  the  Health  ('enter,  is  managed  by 
the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  departments  of  Pathology  and  Microbiology  cooperate 
in  the  laboratory  examination  of  diagnostic  materials. 

The  Health  Service  occupies  the  University  Health  Center,  constructed  in  1942. 
This  fireproof  three-story  building  is  centrally  located,  fronting  on  College  Avenue 
adjacent  to  Oglebay  Hall.  On  the  first  fhxir  are  the  treatment  rooms,  offices,  and 
pharmacy.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  laboratory  and  X-ray  departments,  and 
offices  for  phvsicians.  The  third  floor  contains  a  well-equipped  Infirmary. 

The  Health  Service  is  in  operation  from  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.   daily  except 
Saturday   and   Sunday.    Saturday   hours   are   8:00   A.M.    to   noon.    Physicians    ar< 
attendance  from  9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  noon  and  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  A  nun 
present   at   all   times   in   the   Infirmarv,   and   a    University  physician   can    a! 
reached  by  calling  the  Health  Service,  293-2311. 

Each  officially  enrolled  University  student  pays  a  fee  which  provides  for  medical 
examination   and   treatment   by   University   physicians.    Moderate   additional    chai 
are   made   for   room   calls.   X-rays,   laboratory    tests,    minor   operations,    treatment    of 
fractures,  and  drugs  furnished  by  the  Health  Service  or  Pharmacy. 

The  Health  Service  gives  special  physical  examinations  to  students  in  com; 
tive  athletics,  to  University  food  handlers,  to  employees  of  the  Physical  Plant    I)<  - 
partment,  and  to  other  groups  as  occasion  may  arise. 

The  Infirmary 

Students  who  need  bed  care  for  illness  are  hospitalized  in  the   University   In- 
firmary. The  Infirmary  is  open  only  to  full-time  students.   It  is   the  policy   of   the 
Health  Service  to  have  all  students  requiring  such  care  in  the  Infirmary.  Stud 
hospitalized    in    the    Infirmary    are    uncfer    the    care    of    Health    Service    physJi  | 
although   other   qualified   physicians    may   be    seen    in    consultation    when    necessary. 
Patients  will  be  admitted  and  discharged  on  the  order  of  Health  Service  physic 

Upon  admission  to  the  Infirmary  the   Student   receives   two  days   of  hospitaliza- 
tion  without   charge   except   for   laboratory.    X-ray.    special    medications,    and    pr:\ 
duty  muse  fees.   No  additional  charge   is  made   tor  general   nursing   care,   dream 
routine    medications    as    commonly    supplied    by    the    Health    Service,    and    f<x>, : 
ordered    by    the    physician    in    charge.    Special    nurses,    when  at    the 

expense  of  the  student. 

A  student  may  not  receive  more  than  thirty  days  hos-pitali/ation  for  any  one 
illness.  Patients  are  to  leave  when  di  by  the  University  physi  lans    W] 
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it  becomes  evident  that  a  student's  illness  will  be  so  prolonged  as  to  prevent  his 
completing  work  of  the  current  semester,  he  may  be  discharged  from  the  Infirmary 
when  the  attending  physician  or  the  Director  of  the  Health  Service  considers  that 
he  may  be  moved  without  danger  to  his  health.  Hie  services  as  indicated  above 
are  subject  to  the  availability  of  space  in  the  Infirmary.  Twenty-two  beds  at  present 
are  ready  for  use. 

Student  Insurance 

A  voluntary  insurance  plan  is  available  to  students  to  supplement  the  medical 
care  offered  by  the  Health  Service.  This  plan  provides  for  payment  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, surgeon,  and  consultant's  fees,  and  other  medical  costs  throughout  the  year, 
both  in  Morgantown  and  elsewhere.  For  cost  of  this  insurance  and  details  concern- 
ing coverage  see  the  brochure  available  at  the  Health  Service. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  provides  books  and  related  materials  for  teaching,  research,  and 
cultural  purposes.  It  maintains  well-balanced  collections  in  all  subject  fields  in- 
cluded in  the  University  curricula.  Although  primarily  intended  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University,  the  collections  are  available  to  any 
resident  of  West  Virginia  through  the  Libraiy  Extension  Service  Department.  Facili- 
ties are  available  for  the  reproduction  of  material  by  microfilm  and  photostat. 

The  holdings  of  the  University  Libraries  include  over  500,000  books,  plus 
34,000  maps,  10,000  reels  of  microfilm,  and  over  50,000  technical  reports.  The  bulk 
of  this  material  is  housed  in  the  General  Library.  The  other  major  collections  are 
the  Agricultural-Engineering  Library,  the  Law  Library,  and  the  Medical  Center 
Library.  Some  5,000  periodicals  are  received  currently.  The  Library  is  a  depository 
for  United  States  government  publications. 

The  West  Virginia  Collection,  located  in  the  General  Library,  contains  over 
three  million  manuscripts,  papers,  and  records  relating  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State. 

During  regular  sessions,  except  on  holidays  and  vacations,  the  Libraiy  is  open 
from  7:55  A.M.  to  11:00  P.M.,  Monday  through  Thursday;  from  7:55  A.M.  to  10:00 
P.M.  on  Fridays;  from  7:55  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on  Saturdays;  and  from  2:00  P.M.  to 
10:00  P.M.  on  Sundays.  During  the  Summer  Session  the  weekday  hours  are  from 
7:55  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.;  and  only  the  Reserve  Collection  is  available  on  Sundays 
from  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  During  periods  when  the  University  is  not  in  session,  the 
hours  are  from  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday;  9:00  A.M.  to 
noon  on  Saturdays;  closed  all  day  Sundays  and  holidays  (New  Year's  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  July  4,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day).  Changes  in 
scheduled  hours  are  posted  in  advance. 

MOUNTAINLAIR 

Mountainlair,  the  temporary  University  student  center,  has  served  the  campus 
since  1948  in  providing  programs,  activities,  and  services  for  the  social,  cultural, 
and  recreational  needs  of  the  campus  community.  Located  near  the  northeast  end 
of  Mountaineer  Stadium,  Mountainlair  hosts  major  campus  social  events,  and  pro- 
vides a  special  array  of  programs  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  Mountainlair 
calendar  includes  parties,  dances,  a  popular  film  series,  art  displays,  exhibits,  and 
concerts. 

The  facilities  include  a  large  combination  snack  bar-cafeteria,  a  television  area, 
a  browsing  lounge,  a  music  listening  room,  meeting  rooms,  office  space,  and  a 
large  ballroom  that  also  serves  as  a  table  tennis  and  billiards  area. 

The  key  word  at  the  Mountainlair  information  desk  is  "service."  As  the  campus 
information  center,  this  booth  renders  many  worthwhile  services  to  accommodate 
the  University  community. 

The  Mountainlair  swimming  pool  is  regulation  intercollegiate  size.  In 
addition  to  providing  recreational  swimming  facilities  for  University  personnel,  it 
serves  as  the  home  of  the  University  swimming  team  and  as  a  classroom  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  physical  education. 
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A  professional  staff  devotes  full  time  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  pleas- 
ing atmosphere  for  students.  Diversified  programs  of  activities  and  events  are  de- 
signed to  fit  student  needs  and  interests.  Special  activities  are  planned  by  the 
Mountainlair  Program  Council.  The  Council  includes  student  representatives  of  the 
various  campus  organizations. 

The  building  is  open  from  7:00  A.M.  to  10:30  P.M.  Sunday  through  Thu; 
and  from  7:00  A.M.  to  midnight  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  University  Personnel  Department  was  created  to  provide  a  variety  of  per- 
sonnel programs  for  the  teaching,  research,  administrative,  service,  and  maintenance 
units  of  the  University  in  performing  their  vital  functions.  These  programs  include 
applicant  recruiting,  testing  and  employment  of  full-time,  part-time  and  student 
employees;  wage  and  salary  administration  for  all  non-acaaemic  employees;  em- 
ployee training,  and  special  employee  services. 

The  central  Personnel  Department  is  located  in  Room  108  of  the  Mineral  In- 
dustries Building.  A  branch  office  is  located  in  the  University  Hospital  on  the 
Medical  Center  Campus. 

The  employment  office  of  the  central  personnel  office  and  the  Medical  Center 
branch  office  are  both  concerned  with  University-wide  employment  opportunities 
existing  on  all  campuses.  Therefore,  one  application  submitted  at  either  convenient 
office  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  considered  for  any  opportunity  existing  on  any 
campus  of  the  University. 

Student  Employment 

Students  seeking  full-time  or  part-time  employment  on  or  off  the  campus  may 
receive  service  and  assistance  from  the  Personnel  Department.  All  employment  op- 
portunities are  posted  each  week  on  the  bulletin  boards  located  on  all  three 
campuses.  Any  student  interested  in  a  position  which  has  been  listed  should  go 
to  either  personnel  office  during  the  regular  hours  (8:15  A.M.  to  noon;  1:00 
to  5:00  P.M.)  and  apply  for  the  position.  Qualified  students  will  be  given  a  referral 
introduction  to  the  prospective  employers. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINIC 

The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  functioning  as  one  of  the  service  and  training 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  offers  services  to  University  students  ana 
residents  of  the  surrounding  area  in  the  evaluation  and  management  of  speech  and 
hearing  disorders. 

Speech  problems  such  as  stuttering,  voice  defects,  articulatory  errors,  foreign 
dialect,  and  others  are  examined  and  therapy  is  provided  if  required.  Nonmedical 
tests  of  hearing  and  aural  rehabilitation  services  are  also  available  at  this  clinic. 

Appointments  for  consultations  should  be  requested  by  telephone  or  letter. 


Student  Affairs 


Student  activities  and  welfare  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Affairs.  His  office  is  located  in  Martin  Hall,  along  with  the  offices  of  his 
associate  and  assistant. 

All  interests  of  women  students  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  H-r 
office  and  that  of  her  assistant  are  on  the  main  floor  of  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  who  are  friends  and  benefactors   of   \ 
Virginia    University    and    its    students    have    established    scholarships    for    deserving 
students.  Additional  information  concerning  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Scholarship  Coordinator,  located  in  Martin  Hall. 
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STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

A  student  is  expected  to  show  both  within  and  without  the  University  unfailing 
respect  for  order,  morality,  personal  honor,  and  the  rights  of  others.  This  rule  is 
applicable  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  to  all  students  of  the  University.  A  student  may 
.it  any  time  be  removed  from  the  University  if  his  presence  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  University. 

The  University  maintains  very  stringent  standards  of  honesty  in  academic  work. 
Students  and  faculty  are  committed  to  the  discouragement  of  cheating  in  all  forms. 
Uniform  procedures  for  hearing,  investigating,  handling,  and  disposing  of  cheating 
cases  are  established  throughout  the  University  (see  page  26). 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Discipline.  No  student  may  be  expelled  without 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

MARRIAGES 

If  any  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  not  been  previously 
married,  intends  to  marry  within  the  school  year,  he  or  she  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parents  ( or  of  the  parent  living;  if  the  parents  be  living  separate  and  apart,  of 
the  one  accorded  the  custody  of  such  person)  or  guardian  before  such  marriage 
shall  be  solemnized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  8,  Chapter  48, 
revised  Code  of  West  Virginia,  1931. 

In  order  to  insure  obedience  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  statute 
and  the  policy  of  the  University  such  student,  no  less  than  one  week  before  said 
marriage,  must  show  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  that 
consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  as  required  by  the  statute  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  event  that  such  student  fails  to  do  this,  regardless  of  where  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended,  and  may  only  be  reinstated 
upon  showing  satisfactory  reason  to  the  Council  of  Administration  why  he  or  she 
failed  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

Where  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are  students  and  one  has  not  complied  with 
this  rule,  both  may  be  suspended. 

RETURNING  BOOKS  TO  LIBRARY 

Students  must  present  a  signed  statement  from  the  Librarian  that  they  have 
returned  all  books  and  paid  all  library  fines  before  withdrawing  from  the  University 
or  before  graduation. 

CAMPUS  PARKING  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  required  to  observe  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  con- 
cerning automobile  parking.  Full  information  is  available  from  the  Information  Desk, 
located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Administration  Building. 

IDENTIFICATION  CARD 

An  identification  card  is  issued  to  each  full-time  student.  It  entitles  the  owner 
to  admission  to  certain  University  athletic  events,  various  activities  of  student  govern- 
ment, Health  Service,  and  Mountainlair.  Confiscation  will  result  from  misuse.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  reissuance  of  an  identification  card. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 
Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  seven  residence  halls,  two  for  men  and  five  for  women. 
For  information  as  to  accommodations  and  rates,  address  the  Director  of  Residence 
Halls. 

Room  reservations  are  made  for  the  entire  academic  year.  Students  are  not 
released  during  a  semester  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  live  elsewhere. 
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The  following  rules  are  in  effect: 

Each  student  who  wants  a  room  in  one  of  the  halls  must  file  m  appli- 
with  the  Department  of  Resident-  Halls.  The  application  i>   MOl   to   the     indent   at 
the  time  he  is  admitted  to  the  University.  Tliis  form  and  an  a<: 
of  $50.00  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  live  in  other  quarters  until  after  the 
halls   are   fully   occupied.    All   women   students    must    live    <  itlu-r    in    i- 
sorority  houses,  or  in  houses  approval  by  tin*  Dran  of   Women. 

In  assignment  of   rooms   in   these   buildings   all    freshmen    shall    be    reqpin 
take  rooms  therein,   no  freshmen   being   allowed   to   live   outside   the   residence   halLs 
if  there  is  room  in  them.   In  enforcing  this   rule  the  follow:  shall   be 

made: 

(1)  When  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  stud 

town  or  within  commuting  distance  of  the  University,  these  rulei  rillfl 
apply. 

(2)  WTien  the  home  of  the  student  is  within  such  hat  it  is 
entirely  practicable  for  him  to  live  in  his  home  and  reach  the 

car  or  otherwise  for  all  his  das  rules  shall  not  apply. 

A  student  who  does  not  claim  exemption  for  the  fall  semester  to  live 
with  parents  or  guardian  cannot  claim  exemption  for  the  second  semester 
unless  the  parents  in  the  meantime  have  mowed  to  Morgantown. 

(3)  When  students  above  the  rank  of  freshman   reside  in   anpi 
sorority  or  fraternity  houses  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dirtx  tor  of  Student 
Affairs   and   the    Dean   of   Women,    these    rules    shall    not    apply.    ( Release 
from  dormitory  housing  to  live  in  these  houses   will  not  be   granted   after 
August  1.) 

(4)  When  conditions  of  employment  (such  as  firemen  in  various 
buildings  and  homes,  employment  on  dairy  and  experimental  farms,  etc.) 
require  residence  on  the  premises,  these  rules  shall  not  apply.  Studen' 
employed  should  not  request  reservations  for  resident  space.  All  women 
students  must  receive  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women  before  arranging  to 
work  for  room  and  board. 

When  space  is  needed  for  underclass  women,  no  senior  sorority  woman  will  be 
permitted  to  live  in  the  halls  if  there  is  room  for  her  in  her  sorority  boo 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  residence  space  for  men,  rooms  are  assigned  only  to 
students  whose  homes  are  in  W7est  Virginia. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  Housing  Contract  and  agree- 
ment forms  for  the  Residence  Halls. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

The  Housing  Coordinator's  office  is  located  at  the  University   Housing  Center 
and  will  provide  information  regarding  private  housing  in  Morgantown  and  vicinity. 
All  graduate  women  students  and  all  men  students  requiring  living  aocommodal 
in  private  dormitories,  residences,  apartments,  or  houses  may  write  or  call  upon  the 
Housing    Coordinator    for    assistance.    Private    housing    off-campu 
reasonable  rates  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  campus.  Most  of  •'■ 
have  been  approved  to  meet  essential  safety,   health,   and   other  desirable   environ- 
mental conditions  of  the  student.  A  few  private  residences  are  equipped  to  board 
students. 

University  Apartments 

The  University  operates  several  hundred  furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments 
for  married  and  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  iranoraUti  rites.  For  in- 
formation write  to  the  Housing  Coordinator. 

CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  University,  through  the  Committee  on  Convocations  and  Public   I 
provides   appropriate   and   desirable   programs    for   students.    Th.»   coir.  :  :rm 

the  basis  of  the  cultural  program,  but  there  are  others  sponsored  1 
of  the  University  and  community. 
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Convocations  consist  of  addresses  by  distinguished  speakers  and  musical  and 
other  entertainment  features  of  special  merit. 

The  University  Cultural  Series  presents  a  special  program  of  outstanding 
cultural  events  during  each  academic  year  and  summer  session  in  drama,  music,  ana 
the  dance. 

During  the  year  students  can  attend  their  own  legitimate  theatre  in  which  plays 
are  presented  by  the  Division  of  Drama.  The  University  Radio  Theatre  also  is  an 
activity  of  this  Division. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  individual  recitals,  operas,  and 
chamber  music  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Music. 

Greater  West  Virginia  Weekend  makes  a  number  of  cultural  activities  available 
to  students  and  their  visiting  parents.  A  modern  dance  recital,  music  recitals,  re- 
ligious services,  and  educational  scientific  exhibits  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Each  year  the  annual  Festival  of  the  Fine  and  Lively  Arts,  sponsored  by  the 
Creative  Arts  Center,  attracts  much  attention.  Features  of  the  Festival  have  included 
concerts  by  off-campus  musical  organizations;  art  exhibits;  works  of  the  theatre; 
films;  dance  presentations;  chamber  music  offerings;  recitals  by  faculty  and  invited 
artists;  concerts  by  the  University  Choir,  the  University-Community  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  University  Symphonic  Band,  and  off -campus  musical  organizations. 
Other  Festival  attractions  include  jewelry  exhibits,  photography  showings,  swimming 
pageants,  water  color  exhibits,  and  other  cultural  activities. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Student  social  life  in  the  University  is  a  carefully  planned  and  supervised  part 
of  a  student's  life  on  campus.  It  is  guided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  a  whole- 
some type  of  pleasure  without  curbing  the  institution's  main  purpose— education  of 
the  student. 

Social  life  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  University  Social  Committee.  The 
committee  has  supervision  of  every  social  function  given  by  the  University  or  by 
an  organization  within  it,  including  fraternities,  sororities,  and.  other  student  societies. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

University  student  government  provides  for  three  separate  departments  of 
government  activity:  the  Student  Legislature,  the  Student  Executive  Council,  and 
die  Student  Court. 

The  Legislature,  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  all  colleges  and 
schools,  determines  policy  and  exercises  control  over  all  student  activities  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Council,  the  administrative  body  which  includes  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  student  body,  and  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
each  class.  The  Court,  composed  of  seven  students,  handles  constitutional  revisions 
and  controversial  issues  of  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Council. 

Student  government  sponsors  many  educational  and  entertaining  activities,  and 
coordinates  the  work  of  its  committee  system  and  of  various  campus  organizations. 
Besides  providing  valuable  experience  in  democratic  self-government,  student  gov- 
ernment represents  the  student  body  with  the  faculty,  the  adrninistration,  and  with 
off-campus  groups. 

PROCEDURAL  RULES  FOR  HANDLING  CHEATING  CASES 

Cheating  is  condemned  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  life.  Like  a  crippling 
malady,  it  leaves  its  marks  subjectively.  Cheating  indicates  a  weakness  and  inability 
to  meet  and  face  the  issues  and  problems  of  life.  It  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
mistrust,  disrespect  and  insecurity.  The  effects  and  influence  of  cheating  will 
necessarily  be  reflected  in  commerce  and  government  and  in  all  of  the  professions 
and  callings,  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  home.  Students  of  the  University 
should  act  to  discourage  and  eliminate  cheating  of  every  kind  and  character  for 
the  moral  and  mental  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Likewise,  the 
teaching  faculty  should  remove  and  eliminate  every  situation  which  provides  avenues 
and  opportunities  for  cheating,  thereby  contributing  to  the  inculcation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  honesty,  integrity,  self-reliance  and  self-respect  of  the  students.  It  is  ex- 
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pected  that  University  officials  will  have  little  occasion  to  place  in  operation  the 
established  procedures  for  handling  cheating  cases.  Through  these  procedur 
by  means  or  a  continued  awareness,  on  the  part  of  both  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
of  the  intellectually  and  morally  weakening  effects  of  cheating,  a  healthy  strengthen- 
ing of  the  moral  fiber  of  the  University  community  may  be  envisioned  and  accom- 
plished. 

Cheating  may  be  defined  as  including: 

1.  Obtaining  help  from  another  student  during  examination. 

2.  Knowingly  giving  help  to  another  student  during  examination. 

3.  The  use  of  notes,  books,  or  any  other  unauthorized  sources  of  information 
during  examination. 

4.  Obtaining,  without  authorization,  an  examination  or  any  parts  thereof  prior 
to  taking  of  the  examination. 

5.  Submitting  a  report,  notebook,  speech,  outline,  theme,  or  other  problem  for 
credit  that  has  been  knowingly  obtained  or  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  another 
individual's  academic  composition,  compilation  or  other  product. 

6.  Submitting  or  participating  in  the  submission  of  a  report  or  examination 
paper  falsely  represented  as  being  the  result  of  the  original  efforts  of  the  submitting 
student. 

7.  Altering  the  record  of  any  grade  in  any  gradebook,  office,  or  other  record. 

8.  Any  other  type  of  misconduct,  offense,  or  manifestation  of  dishonesty  or 
unfairness  in  or  relating  to  the  academic  work. 

The  deans  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  shall  have  the  authority  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  handling  of  cheating  cases  arising  or  occurring  within 
their  respective  colleges  and  schools. 

Each  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  and  all  other  University  employees,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  assistants,  proctors,  office  personnel,  janitors  and  night 
watchmen,  shall  promptly  report,  via  the  department  chairman  or  immediate  su- 
perior, if  any,  each  known  case  of  cheating,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  the  dean 
of  the  college  or  school  concerned. 

Each  case  of  cheating  shall  be  handled  with  dispatch,  and  the  dean  shall 
promptiy  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  President  and  shall  at  the  same  time 
place  a  copy  of  such  report  in  the  permanent  record  of  the  student  concerned  and 
forward  another  copy  thereof  to  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  for  his  permanent 
records.  In  all  cheating  cases  involving  women  students,  an  additional  copy  of  such 
report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  The  report  shall  include  a  brief 
statement  covering  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  discipline  applied 
or  recommended. 

In  cases  wherein  cheating  occurs  in  a  college  or  school  other  than  that  in  which 
the  student  is  registered,  the  minimum  penalty,  as  prescribed  in  the  paragraph 
below,  shall  be  applied  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  cheating 
occurred.  In  handling  such  cases  the  dean  shall  follow  the  procedure  in  the  above 
paragraph  and  then  immediately  refer  the  case,  by  transmittal  of  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port thereon  as  prescribed  in  the  above  paragraph,  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  student  involved  is  registered.  The  purpose  of  this  copy  of  die  report 
is  for  information  and  for  imposition  or  recommendation  of  such  further  discipline 
or  penalty  as  may  be  warranted.  Upon  completion  of  his  review  of  and  action  on 
the  case,  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered  shall 
thereupon  compose  his  independent  written  report  on  the  case  and  transmit  same 
to  the  President  and  otherwise  distribute  copies  thereof  as  provided  in  the  above 
paragraph. 

The  deans  and  their  respective  teaching  faculties  shall  take  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive steps  to  remove  every  opportunity  for  any  situation  conducive  to  cheating. 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  proctoring 
in  those  colleges,  schools  and  departments  wherein  proctoring  is  employed  and  to 
security  against  student  access  to  or  knowledge  of  examination  and  test  material^ 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  intended  use  thereof  for  student  examination  and  tesoim 
purposes.  The  deans  shall  exercise  their  independent  discretion  as  to  metho 
means  of  accomplishing  these  ends  and  may  employ  thereof  faculty  meetings,  written 
instructions,  or  other  effective  devices  and  measures. 
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The  minimum  penalty  for  all  cases  of  cheating  shall  be  dismissal  from  the  course 
and  the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  "Failure"  in  She  course,  as  of  the  date  of  cheat- 
ing, unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  which 
might  indicate  the  advisability  of  a  lesser  penalty. 

For  a  second  or  subsequent  cheating  offense,  in  addition  to  failure  in  the  course, 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  the  student  shall  be  recommended  by  the  dean  for  the 
President's  action.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  shall  maintain  its 
records  of  reports  in  cheating  cases  so  as  to  detect  and  ascertain  promptly  and 
accurately  the  occurrence  of  second  or  subsequent  cheating  offenses  and,  upon  in- 
quiry by  the  dean,  shall  promptly  advise  whether  the  student  has  been  guilty  of 
any  prior  cheating  offense  or  offenses. 

Suspension  or  expulsion  of  a  student  guilty  of  cheating  may,  in  first  offense 
cases,  be  recommended  by  the  dean  to  the  President  if  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  so  warrant  or  the  rules,  regulations  or  policy  of  the  college  or  school 
concerned  so  require. 

In  cheating  cases  involving  criminal  offenses,  such  as  theft  of  examination  or 
test  materials,  alteration  of  records,  breaking  or  entering  buildings,  offices,  desks, 
safes,  or  filing  cabinets,  damage  to  public  property  and  other  like  or  similar  mis- 
conduct, the  academic  penalties  and  discipline  as  herein  prescribed  shall  be  applied 
and  in  addition  thereto  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  concerned  shall  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  cause  the  facts  of  each  case  to  be  presented  to  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia,  for  his  further  investi- 

Sation  and  for  prosecution  by  injunction  or  otherwise  as  may  be  warranted.  Upon 
\e  issuance  of  a  warrant  for  or  the  return  of  an  indictment  against  a  student  on 
account  of  any  such  offense,  the  President  shall  suspend  such  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity pending  final  prosecution  thereon.  If  the  student  be  acquitted  of  the  offense, 
his  suspension  may  be  vacated,  but  if  convicted  of  the  offense,  he  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  University. 

A  student  may  appeal  from  the  decision  or  action  of  a  dean  in  a  cheating  case 
to  the  President  for  review  and  reconsideration  and  the  President  may  thereupon 
affirm  or  reverse,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  decision  or  action  of  the  dean. 

In  his  action  on  any  cheating  case,  whether  on  appeal  by  a  student  or  on  recom- 
mendation or  reference  by  a  dean,  the  President  may  consider  the  case  record  before 
him,  may  further  investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  may  act  personally  thereon  and  dispose  thereof,  or  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  refer  the  case  to  another  appropriate  University  office,  committee  or 
agency  for  review,  investigation,  consideration  and  recommendation  prior  to  his 
final  action  thereon  and  disposition  thereof. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  all  phases  of  cheating  cases,  care  and  caution  be 
observed  so  as  to  avoid  accusation  or  charge  of  cheating  or  related  impropriety 
which  may  be  without  foundation.  A  false  accusation  may  have  serious  implications 
and  result  in  reflection  on  or  harm  to  an  innocent  and  unoffending  student  and  dis- 
credit to  the  faculty. 

Student  Organizations 

ELIGIBILITY 

To  be  eligible  to  represent  the  University  in  public  appearances,  a  student 
must  be  enrolled  in  the  University  and  must  meet  the  ehgibility  requirements  of 
the  department  or  school  in  which  the  activity  originates.  The  records  of  those 
students  whose  status  is  questionable  should  be  checked  at  the  Registrar's  Office 
before  participation  is  permitted.  This  checking  should  be  done  by  the  department 
or  school  in  question. 

To  hold  an  elective  or  appointive  office  in  a  duly  recognized  student  organi- 
zation a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the  University  for  at  least  12  semester  hours;  and 
if  in  other  than  his  or  her  first  semester  in  residence,  must  have  maintained  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  average  of  "C"  as  reported  by  the  Registrar's  Office,  at  the  time  of 
election  or  appointment.  After  completion  of  his  or  her  first  semester  in  the  Uni- 
versity no  person  shall  be  pledged  to  either  a  social  fraternity  or  sorority  unless  he 
or  she  has  attained  a  cumulative  average  of  "C"  as  reported  by  the  Registrar's 
Office  at  the  time  of  pledging. 
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Following  is  a  brief  listing  of  all  recognized  student  organizations.  Specific 
details  concerning  description  and  membership  requirements  can  be  found  in  Notes 
for  New  Mountaineers  and  where  applicable  in  the  sections  of  this  bulk-tin  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  concerned. 


ACADEMIC  AND  SERVICE  HONOR  SOCIETIES 


Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  ( Pre-medical ) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  ( Agriculture ) 

Arnold  Air  Society  ( Air  Force  ROTC ) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business  Adm.) 

Chi  Epsilon  ( Civil  Engineering ) 

Chimes  (Junior  women) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  ( Electrical  Engineering ) 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  (Agriculture) 

Helvetia  (Sophomore  men) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism) 

Li-Toon- Awa  (  Sophomore  women ) 

Mortar  Board  (Highest  women's  honorary) 

Mountain  (  Highest  men's  honorary ) 

Omicron  Nu  (  Home  Economics ) 

Order  of  the  Coif  ( Law) 

Order  of  the  Grail  (Jr.  men's  honorary) 

Pershing  Rifles  (Military) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  ( Arts  and  Sciences ) 


Phi  Delta  K'appa  (Education  men) 
Phi  Delta  Phi  ( French ) 
Phi  Kpsilon  Phi  (Botany) 

Phi  Lambda  UpSUOO  |  ( .'hrinistry ) 

Pi  Tau  Sigma    Mechanic*]  Engtni  i 

Psi    Chi    |   Psychology) 

Rho  Chi  (  Pharmaceutics  ) 
Scabbard  and  Blade  (Army  ROTC) 
Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish) 
Sigma  Delta  Pm      I  port  hone 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (Earth 

Sigma  Gamma  Tau  (Aeronautical  Lng'g. ) 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma  (Physics) 

Sigma  Tau  Sigma  (Tutoring  honor 

Sigma  Xi  (  Scientific  research  | 

Sphinx  ( Senior  men ) 

Spokes  (Women's  service  group) 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (  Engineering ) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 


PROFESSIONAL  HONOR  FRATERNITIES 


Alpha  Delta  Sigma  ( Advertising ) 
Alpha  Delta  Theta  (Medical  Technology) 
Alpha  Tau  Alpha  (Agricultural  Educ.) 
Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting) 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  ( Dentistry ) 
Kappa  Psi  (  Pharmacy ) 
Lambda  Kappa  Sigma 
( Pharmacy  women ) 


Phi  Alpha  Delta  ( Law ) 

Phi  Beta  Pi  (Medicine) 

Phi  Chi  (Medicine) 

Phi  Delta  Phi  ( Law ) 

Psi  Omega  ( Dentistry ) 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  ( Journalism  women ) 

Xi  Psi  Phi  (Dentistry) 


PROFESSIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETIES 


Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha 

( Forensics ) 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (  Music  women ) 
Omega  Chi  Epsilon  ( Chemical  Eng'g. 
Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  (Dentistry) 
Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 


Phi  Mu  Alpha  (  Music  men ) 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron  (  Home  Economics ) 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (  Political  Science) 

Pi  Epsilon  Tau  (  Petroleum  Eng'g. ) 

Alpha  Eta  (Speech  and  tTearii 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Journalism  i 


NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  STUDENT  GROUPS 


The  Art  Society 
Advanced  Cadet  Club 

X'club 
Campus  Party 
Alpha  Phi  Omega 
American  Association  of  University 

Veterans 
American  Chemical  Society 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers 


American  Institute  of  Mining.  Metal- 
lurgical and  Petroleum  Eng 

American  Pharmaceutic -.J  Association 

American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engine*  rs 

American  Society  of  MechanJ 
Engineers 

Angel  I  light 

Associated  Women  Students 

Block  and  Bridle  Club 
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Boreman  Hall  Council 

Campus  Ecumenical  Council 

( Sosmopolftan  Club 

Dairy  Science  Club 

Dolphin 

]•  i  Butar  Cappar 

Forestry  Club 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

( Local  Group ) 
Hillel  Foundation 
Home  Economics  Club 
II  Circolo  Italiano 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 

Engineers 
Interfraternity  Chaplains  Council 
Interfraternity  Council 
Inter- Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
Kappa  Phi  ( Methodist  Women  Hon. ) 
Mathematics  Club 
Mountaineer  Rifle  Club 
Music  Educators'  National  Association 
Newman  Club 


Orchesis 

Panhellenic  Council 

Phi  Sigma  Tau  ( Philosophy ) 

Physical  Education  Majors  Club 

( women ) 
Russian  Circle  Club 
Sigma  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  Epsilon 
Student  Government 
Student  Party 
University  4-H  Club 
University  Marketing  Club 
Varsity  Club 

WVU  Amateur  Radio  Club 
VWU  Industrial  Arts  Club 
WVU  Professional  Recreation  Society 
WVU  Student  Education  Association 
WVU  Society  of  Mining  Engineers 
Young  Democrats 
Young  Republicans 
Y.W.C.A. 


ASSOCIATED  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

All  women  students  are  members  of  Associated  Women  Students.  The  purposes 
of  this  association  are:  (1)  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  student  life  of 
its  members;  (2)  to  further  in  every  way  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  unity  among  the 
women  of  the  University;  (3)  to  increase  their  sense  of  responsibility;  and  (4)  to  be 
a  medium  for  maintaining  high  scholastic  and  social  standards. 

Responsibility  for  directing  the  work  of  the  Association  rests  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  composed  of  the  following  members:  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  representative  from  each  class.  The  officers  are 
elected  annually.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  the  Executive  Council,  a  woman 
must  have  no  less  than  a  "C"  average  in  all  her  class  work. 

In  1921,  the  Association  was  admitted  to  active  membership  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Women  Students. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Fraternities 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Kappa 
Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Chi, 
Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Theta  Chi. 

Sororities 

Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Chi  Omega,  Delta  Delta  Delta, 
Delta  Gamma,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Kappa  Delta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi, 
Sigma  Delta  ( local ) . 


Fraternity  Advisers 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Prof.  Robert  V.  Kerwood;  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Michael  A. 
Caruso;  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Dr.  E.  W.  Crooks;  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Dr.  John  R.  Williams; 
Kappa  Alpha,  Dr.  Donald  E.  Hayhurst;  Kappa  Sigma,  Dr.  Alan  C.  Donaldson;  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  Dr.  John  B.  Harley;  Phi  Kappa  Psi;  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Prof.  Ralph  M. 
White;  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  Dr.  Victor  J.  Lernke;  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  A.  Bernard  Stenger; 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Clovis;  Sigma  Nu;  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Stanley  Farr; 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Kenneth  W.  Shaffer;  and  Theta  Chi,  Capt.  John  C.  Kite. 
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Chairmen  of  Alumnae  Advisory  Committees 

Alpha  Delta   Pi,   Miss   Bettv   Miller;    Alpha   Phi,    Mrs.    ! 
Delta,  Mrs.  Robert  Fleming,  Jr.;  Chi  Omen,   Mrs.  Stanley  (  .   Delta  D 

Mrs.  Clark   Sleeth;   Delta   Gamma.    Mrs.    Robert   Conner;    Gamma    Phi    H 
Benjamin  Stout,  Jr.;   Kappa  Delta,   Mrv   Ernefl    '  ima,    Mrs 

Jay   Johnson;    Phi    Beta    Phi,    Mrs.    Ward    Stone;    and    Sigma    I )-  It  i,    Mrs.    I .  tu: 
DeLynn. 

Sorority  Supervision 

Supervision  of  all  sororities  is  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  ofl i<  •• 

Religious  Foundations  and  Associations 

Various  State  and  National  church  board  tal >li died  foundations  at  the 

University  for  the  religious  education  and  nurture  of  students.  The  churches  of 
Morgantown  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  students  of  all  faiths.  The  physical  plant 
and  equipment  of  each  church  is  availah!  ial,  educational,   and  recreational 

activities  of  students. 

Baptist 

The  Baptist  Student  Movement  at  the  University  is  located  in  the  Student  Center 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  432  High  Street.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Baptist 
Convention,  and  the  local  church.  The  B.S.M.  includes  the  Baptist  Student  Fellow- 
ship and  the  Married  Student  Fellowship.  Their  programs  encompass  church  school 
classes,  worship  services,  evening  fellowships,  and  many  other  activities.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  these  programs  lie  with  the  students  and  the  pastor  to  students. 

Catholic 

Newman  Hall,  1481  University  Avenue,  is  the  social  and  religious  center  estab- 
lished by  the  West  Virginia  Diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  students  of 
that  ana  other  faiths.  Newman  Hall  is  a  beautiful  building  of  English  collegiate 
architecture  immediately  adjacent  to  the  campus.  It  includes  a  chapel,  dining  room, 
lounge,  game  room,  and  library.    The  Paulist  fathers  are  the  resident  chaplains. 

Christian 

The  Disciple  Student  Foundation  provides  a  program  for  Christian  Church  stu- 
dents attending  the  University.  The  Foundation  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  the  Christian  Churches  of  West  Virginia  and  the  First  Christian  Church  at 
Morgantown.  These  three  agencies  function  through  a  Student  Work  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  First  Christian  Church  is  the  center  for  Foundation  activities  and  is 
located  at  Grand  Street  and  Cobun  Avenue. 

Episcopal 

Trinity  Church,  at  Spruce  and  Willey  streets,  is  the  center  for  student  work 
sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  and  the  assistant  rector.  The  pro- 
gram includes  student  worship  services  and  meetings  of  the  Canterbury  Club.  I 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Canterbury  Clubs,  for  discussion  and  fellow- 
ship. Canterbury  Club  meets  in  Strider  Hall,  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  Trinitv 
Church. 

Greek  Orthodox 

The  Creek  Orthodox  Youth  of  America  conducts  student  activities  at  447  Spruce 
Street. 
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Jewish 

The  Hillcl  Foundation  at  the  University,  1420  University  Avenue,  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  West  Virginia  B'nai  B'rith  Lodges  and  of  the  National  B'nai 
B'rith  HiHel  Foundation  to  bring  the  University's  students  together  in  religious, 
cultural,  and  social  activities.  Prominent  lecturers  and  speakers  are  featured  at 
regular  Intervals  by  the  Foundation  for  the  members  of  the  group  and  for  the  general 
student  body. 

Lutheran 

St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church  is  the  center  of  Lutheran  student  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Service  Commission  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  the  Synod  of 
West  Virginia,  and  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  pastor.  The  program  includes  regular  services  of  the  church  and  activities 
of  the  Lutheran  Student  Association. 

Methodist 

Wesley  Foundation  at  West  Virginia  University  is  housed  in  Wesley  Methodist 
Church  at  503  High  Street  and  provides  a  worship  and  activities  center  for  Metho- 
dist students  in  the  University.  Facilities  are  provided  for  worship,  religious  edu- 
cation, and  fellowship.  The  students  plan  and  execute  the  program  of  education, 
worship,  fellowship,  community  service,  settlement  house  missions,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. Kappa  Phi,  Methodist  women's  club,  and  Sigma  Theta  Epsilon,  Methodist 
men's  fraternity,  are  sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

Presbyterian 

The  Westminster  Foundation  of  West  Virginia  represents  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education  and  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  the  Synod  of  West  Virginia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  to  make  the  Christian  religion  a  vital  factor  in  the 
experiences  of  students  and  in  the  relationships  which  these  students  sustain  while 
in  the  University;  and  also  through  guided  Christian  activities  in  the  mine-camp 
communities  surrounding  Morgantown,  to  train  among  educated  men  and  women 
future  Christian  statesmen.    The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  student  pastor. 

United  Brethren 

The  Student  Youth  Fellowship  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  con- 
ducts student  activities  at  the  Church  on  Burroughs  Street  in  The  Flatts.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  pastor. 

Y.W.C.A. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  nonsectarian  fellowship  of  women 
of  the  University  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  directing  widely  varied 
activities  through  a  religious  motive. 

Student  officers,  student  cabinets,  boards  composed  of  students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople,  and  an  executive  secretary  direct  the  activities  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  The 
various  committees,  interest  groups,  and  commissions  provide  not  only  their  im- 
mediate ends,  but  also  opportunity  for  fellowship  and  leadership  training. 

Other  Churches 

Other  churches,  while  not  having  special  buildings  or  workers  for  University 
students,  make  definite  contributions  in  ministering  to  the  religious  and  social  needs 
of  students  who  belong  to  their  particular  faiths.  College  students  are  welcome  in 
all  the  churches  regardless  of  their  church  affiliations.  A  complete  list  of  churches 
and  services  will  be  found  in  the  bulletin  Notes  for  New  Mountaineers. 


Admissions,  Fees,  Registration, 
And  Regulations 

Admissions 

ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  lxusis  of  examination  or 
transcripts  from  accredited  high  schools.  High  school  graduates  are  required  to 
present  credit  for  4  units  of  English  and  1  unit  of  algebra.  In  addition,  agriculture, 
chemistry,  forestry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and  the  health  §ck  nces  require 
1  unit  of  geometry.  Engineering  and  mining  majors  are  required  to  present  2 
units  of  algebra,  1  unit  of  geometry  and  4  unit  of  trigonometry,  or  its  equivalent. 
Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  in  mathematics  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  pre-engineering  curriculum. 

All  students  entering  as  first-term  freshmen  are  required  to  take  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  tests  (ACT)  and  have  the  report  of  scores  sent  to  the 
University. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  deficient  either  in  mathematics  or  EngliNh 
(on  the  basis  of  high  school  record  or  ACT  scores)  attend  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  University  to  make  up  these  deficiencies.  Students  admitted  conditionally 
must  make  up  all  deficiencies  before  they  can  be  classified  as  sophom 

Students  from  West  Virginia  high  schools  should  obtain  applications  for  ad- 
mission from  their  high  schools.  Out-of-state  students  may  write  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  request  an  application  form.  Applicants  should  prepare  their  part 
of  the  application  and  then  return  it  to  the  secondary  school.  The  schools  will 
then  send  the  completed  application  and  a  transcript  of  high  school  grades  directly 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Applications  and  transcripts  must  be  received  by  the 
University  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  registration. 

Students  should  not  apply  for  admission  until  they  have  met  the  requirements 
as  outlined  in  the  application  form.  Students  are  either  fully  admitted  or  they  are 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  at  the  time.  The  University  does 
not  hold  applications  for  further  grades,  but  applications  are  returned  to  the  second- 
ary schools  and  they  should  be  resubmitted  when  the  students  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  University.  There  is  no  advantage  to  the  students  submitting  an 
application  before  the  admission  requirements  are  met. 

West  Virginia  University  encourages  students  to  work  to  their  capacity  and  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  appropriate  in  their  academic  work.  Therefore,  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors  who  take  college  level  subjects  offered  in  their  schools  in 
cooperation  with  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Program  should  take  the  appro- 
priate three-hour  examinations  administered  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Service 
and  have  the  scores  and  tests  sent  to  West  Virginia  University.  Credit  for  corre- 
sponding West  Virginia  University  courses  Ls  automatically  given  for  high  achieve- 
ment in  these  tests. 

Students  may  also  petition  departments  to  take  placement  examinations  covering 
courses  offered  at  West  Virginia  University.    Credit  or  advanced  placement  is  gfi 
for  satisfactory  completion  or  these  tests. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  transfer  from  another  college  or  university  should  submit  the 
following  to  the  Office  of  Admissions: 

(1).    A  completed  application  for  undergraduate  admission. 

(2).    A  certified  transcript  of  all  college  work  taken  to  date,  including  a  ll 

ment   of   good    standing.     A    certified    statement    covering   subjects    snhse- 
quently  taken  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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(3).  Catalog  pages  describing  all  subjects  which  have  or  will  have  been  com- 
pleted; the  applicant's  name  should  be  written  on  each  page  and  each 
subject  indicated  by  a  check  mark  in  the  margin.  Complete  catalogs 
should  not  be  sent.  (Not  necessary  from  West  Virginia  colleges.) 

Transfer  students  are  expected  to  present  an  average  based  on  all  work  at- 
tempted at  other  institutions  of  higher  education  equivalent  to  a  "C"  ( 2.0 )  or  higher. 
Credit  is  transferable  only  in  courses  carrying  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  into  the  College  of  Engineering  or  School  of 
Mines  must  also  have  a  "C"  (2.0)  average  or  higher  for  all  college-level  mathematics 
courses. 

All  applications  and  transcripts  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  registration. 

Credit  accepted  from  accredited  Junior  Colleges  is  limited  to  72  semester  hours, 
and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  lower-division  courses  only. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  not  desiring  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  may,  by  special  per- 
mission, be  admitted  as  special  students.  Such  students  are  subject  in  all  respects  to 
the  usual  rules  relating  to  registration  and  scholarship.  Admission  to  any  class  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Foreign  citizens  applying  for  undergraduate  entrance  must  have  their  com- 
pleted application  available  for  review  at  least  four  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
enrollment.  Decisions  about  admissions  cannot  be  made  until  complete  records 
have  been  received.  Inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions. 

Students  applying  as  undergraduates  should  have  completed  the  equivalent 
of  a  secondary  education  and  ranked  higher  than  average  in  their  class. 

Preliminary  applications,  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
are  available  at  United  States  Consulates  and  United  States  Information  Agency 
offices.  Students  with  a  native  language  other  than  English  are  required  to  take 
the  "Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language."  Applications  for  the  test  should  be 
addressed  to:  TOEFL,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  is  available  at  the  above  named  offices. 

Foreign  students  should  make  all  arrangements  for  their  financial  obligations 
to  West  Virginia  University  and  for  their  entire  stay  in  the  United  States  before 
leaving  their  countries. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  EXAMINATION 

Application  for  advanced  standing  on  work  of  college  grade  for  which  college 
credit  cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of  official  transcript  of  record  should  be 
made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Upon  payment  of  the  proper  fee  the 
Registrar  will  issue  an  examination  permit.  After  examination,  the  department  will 
report  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  courses,  if  any,  for  which  the  applicant  is 
entitled  to  credit. 

VETERANS 

The  University  recognizes  that  men  and  women  from  the  Armed  Forces  who 
enter  college  require  individual  and  personalized  guidance  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  entrance  and  to  aid  their  adjustment  to  University  life.  The  Veterans  Coordi- 
nator is  available  for  consultation  and  help  in  the  solution  of  personal  problems 
which  may  arise  in  the  transition  to  civilian  student  life. 

Information  regarding  educational  opportunities  made  possible  at  the  Univer- 
sity through  provisions  or  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  Veterans 
Administration    (Public   Law    16),    and   the  War   Orphan's   Educational   Assistance 
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Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  634)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Coordinator 
by  personal  conference  or  by  mail.  An  amendment  to  Public  Law  634,  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1964,  provides  benefits  to  many  dependents  of  100  per 
cent  disabled  veterans. 

An  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  armed  forees  of  the  United  States  with 
a  minimum  of  one  year  active  duty  shall  be  exempted  from  .my  additional  work  in 
Basic  Military  and  the  Physical  Kdu<  ation  general  ptDgiaill  DO  submission  of  due 
proof  thereof  to  the  Registrar.  Students  with  six  months  but  less  than  one  year  of 
service  are  exempted  from  taking  the  first  year  of  Basic  Militar. 
credit  will  be  allowed  for  military  training  /or  whi<  fa   a  student   is  e\einpt» -d. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree  must  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours  of  required  and 
approved  elective  courses  in  the  Pre-Commerce  curriculum  at  a  grade  av«  r age  of 
not  less  than  "C."  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed  Eeonomi<  |  51 
and  52  and  Accounting  51.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  enrolled  as  Pn-Comn 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  where  their  programs  of  study  will  be 
directed  by  Pre-Commerce  advisers. 

THE  CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  ( Musics  Art-Drama  ) 

Placement  tests  and  auditions  or  a  portfolio  of  the  student's  art  work  may  be 
requested  for  admission  to  the  Creative  Arts  Center. 

Students  transferring  to  the  Creative  Arts  Center  from  other  colleges  and 
schools  will  lx>  required  to  present  a  minimum  grade-p"int  average  of  2.0.  Exceptions 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  first-semester  freshmen. 

Advanced  standing  in  the  Division  of  Music  in  Applied  Music  and  kittle 
Theory  is  given  only  by  examination. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry  should  write  to  the  Assis*  ml 
Registrar,  Medical  Center,  West  Virginia  University,  who  will  furnish  official  blanks 
upon  which  formal  application  must  be  made. 

A  $10.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 

Applicants  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  two  full 
academic  years  (60  semester  or  90  quarter  hours)  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  m 
an  accredited  college  based  on  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  four-year  high 
school  course.  All  science  courses  shall  include  both  lecture  and  laboratory  in- 
struction. The  college  courses  shall  include  not  less  than  6  semester  hours  credit 
each  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric,  in  biology  (preferably  zoology),  in  pfayi 
in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  in  organic  chemistry. 

A  dental  aptitude  testing  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  approved  bv  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools.    Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry  are  required 
to  take  the  aptitude  tests  and  to  submit  the  resulting  scores.    These  scores   will   be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  students.    The  tests  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  the   dental   schools,    or   any   one   of   the   testing    centers    set   up   in   colleges 
and  universities   throughout  the  United   States.    Information  concerning   the  pl.t 
and  the  dates  on  which  the  tests  will  be  given,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Seer- 
of   the  Council  on   Dental   Education,   c/o  American   Dental    Association,    S 
Superior  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Committee  on  Admissions  is  required.  Interview! 
will  be  at  the  Medical  Center,  West  Virginia  University,  and  will  be  arranged  as 
far  as  possible,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  applicant. 

Cood  physical  and  mental  health  are  essential  for  the  successful  study  and  prac- 
tice of  dentistry.  Cood  eyesight  is  particularly  important.  The  applicant  who  is 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Dentistry  must  present  on  or  before  the   day  of  enroll- 
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ment,  a  certificate  from  the  examining  doctor  stating  the  condition  of  his  eyes,  and  if 
any  correctable  defects  in  vision  exist  he  shall  present  evidence  that  proper  corrections 
have  been  made. 

A  deposit  fee  of  $50.00  for  residents  and  $100  for  non-residents  is  required 
when  the  applicant  accepts  offer  of  admission.  This  amount  will  be  applied  as  part- 
payment  of  the  tuition  fee  when  the  applicant  registers  for  the  first  semester.  The 
deposit  will  be  forfeited  if  the  applicant  fails  to  register. 

Division  of  Dental  Hygiene.  The  dental  hygiene  program  is  a  division  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry.  Its  curriculum  offers  a  four-year  degree  program  for  dental 
hygienists.  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  prescribed  requirements  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  candidate  shall  be  awarded  the  degree, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental  Hygiene.  The  general  admission  policies  established 
by  West  Virginia  University  shall  be  met.  The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of 
an  accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  school  which  is  acceptable  for  college 
entrance.  One  unit  in  both  algebra  and  plane  geometry  will  be  necessary  for 
admission.    The  Dental  Hygiene  Aptitude  Test  will  be  required  of  every  applicant. 

Further  details  concerning  requirements  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center,  or  Miss  Pauline  F. 
Steele,  Director  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Medical  Center. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Dentistry  may  be  found  in 
the  1965-66  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION* 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  shall  be  the  completion 
of  58  semester  hours  of  approved  college  work,  with  an  average  of  at  least  2  grade 
points  per  credit  hour  on  all  work  attempted.  Candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Education  register  for  their  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  expect  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
will  indicate  their  intention  when  they  register.  Their  studies  will  be  directed  by 
advisers  for  pre-education  students.  Such  students  should  so  arrange  their  courses 
of  study  so  as  to  satisfy  requirements  for  junior  standing  and  should  be  fulfilling 
requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines,  prospective 
students  must  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the  University,  present  credit  for  2  units 
of  algebra  and  1  unit  of  geometry  ( 1  unit  plane  geometry  or  1  unit  integrated 
geometry  or  Y2  unit  plane  geometry  and  V2  unit  solid  geometry)  and  V2  unit  of 
trigonometry.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  in  mathematics  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  pre-engineering  or  the  pre-mines  course  in  the  College 
or  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  the  American  College 
Test  (ACT)  in  the  spring  preceding  their  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
or  School  of  Mines.  Based  upon  these  test  results,  it  is  further  recommended  that 
those  students  who  require  an  additional  background  in  mathematics  or  English 
attend  the  summer  session  of  the  University,  enrolling  in  courses  such  as  Math. 
3  (College  Algebra),  Math.  4  (Plane  Trigonometry),  and  English  0.  Completion 
of  these  courses  will  permit  the  student  to  enter  the  regularly  scheduled  engineering 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester. 

•Effective   September,    1967,    the    following  will   be    required    for   admission    to 
the  Undergraduate  Programs  in  the  College  of  Education: 

1.  A  grade-point  average  of  2.25  on  all  work  attempted. 

2.  A   grade-point   average   of   2.25   on  all   work   attempted    for    enrollment    in 
the  student  teaching  block. 

3.  For    registration    in    professional    education    courses   beyond    Ed.    106,    stu- 
dents  must  complete   requirements   for   Ed.    100. 
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Students  desiring  to  transfer  from  another  college,  school  or  university  into  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(A).  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  for  all  college  level  courses 
(English  0,   Math.  0,   1,  2,  and  7  count  for  entrance  only). 

(B.)  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  for  all  mathematics  courses 
excluding  only  Math.  0  and  1. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

A  candidate  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree  must  have  satisfied  requirements  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
University  undergraduate  colleges  and  must  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  1 
of  college  credit.  A  student  deficient  in  the  physical  education  service  program  and 
military  science  will  be  required  to  take  these  subjects  as  soon  as  possible.  During  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  he  should  have  completed  satisfactorily  all  or  most 
courses  specified  for  preiournalism  majors.  A  prejournali>m  student  not  maintaining 
at  least  a  "C"  average  (luring  his  first  two  years  in  all  college  subjects  must  apply 
directly  to  the  School  of  Journalism  Committee  on  Scholarship  for  admission  to  the 
School. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  should  write  to  the  Assistant 
Registrar,  Medical  Center,  West  Virginia  University,  who  will  furnish  official  blanks 
upon  which  formal  application  must  be  made. 

A  $10.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 
The  requirements  outlined  below  may  be  met  in  either  of  two  ways:  first  and 
preferably,  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  toward  a  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
major  and  minor  fields  of  the  applicant's  own  choosing;  or  secondlv,  bv  following  a 
more  rigidly  prescribed  curriculum  generally  offered  as  a  "Premeoiicaf"  curriculum. 
In  either  case,  the  applicant  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  require- 
ments listed  below: 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  1  year 

Zoology  or  Biology  (with  laboratory)  1   ■ 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (with  laboratory)    1   year 

Organic  Chemistry  (with  laboratory)    1  year 

Physics  ( with  laboratory )    1  year 

Social  Studies    1  year 

A  total  of  90  semester  hours  of  work,  exclusive  of  military  science  or  aerospace 
studies  and  physical  education,  is  required. 

The  number  of  students  the  School  of  Medicine  can  accommodate  is  strictly 
limited.  Applications  for  admission  are  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  which  selects  those  with  the  highest  qualifications  of 
scholarship  and  personal  fitness.  An  important  factor  is  the  score  of  the  applicant  in 
the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  sponsored  bv  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  and  given  at  suitable  times.  Students  should  consult  premedical 
advisers  about  this  test  or  should  write  to  The  Psychological  Corporation,  304  I 
45th  St.,  New  York,  New  York,  10017.  Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  as 
much  as  a  year  in  advance  of  the  opening  aate. 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  deposit  $50.00  before  his  name  is  entered  upon 
the  official  list  of  those  accepted  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  If  the  applicant  enrolls, 
this  sum  is  applied  to  the  tuition  of  the  first  semester.  If  the  application  is  withdrawn 
after  the  applicant  has  been  offered  a  place  and  has  made  a  deposit,  such  deposit 
may  be  refunded  at  any  time  prior  to  January  15  of  the  year  in  which  enrollrm  i 
anticipated. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  found  in  th»- 
1965-66  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Medical  Technology 

(A).   Admission   requirements   for  the   first  year    (pre-medical   techno! 
those  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  namely  15  units  of  high  school  work  in- 
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eluding  subjects  specified  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
One  unit  or  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  required;  chemistry  and 
physics  are  very  desirable. 

(B).  Admission  to  the  third  year  (Medical  Technology  I)  is  based  upon  two 
years  of  college  work  with  a  total  of  64  hours,  exclusive  of  military  science  or 
aerospace  studies,  as  follows: 

English.  6  hours.  ( Composition  and  rhetoric. ) 

Biological  Science.  8  hours.  ( General  Zoology  or  General  Biology. ) 

Chemistry.  15-16  hours.  (Inorganic  Chemistry,  8  hours;  Quantitative  Analysis, 
3-4  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  4  hours.)  [Transfer  students  are  required  to  have  a 
complete  course  in  organic  chemistry  to  include  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.] 

Physics.  8  hours. 

Physical  Education.  4  hours  for  women.  2  hours  for  men.  (University  require- 
ments for  students  taking  first  two  years  in  residence. ) 

Algebra.  3  hours.  (For  the  classes  entering  September  1964,  and  later,  Math.  3 
is  required. ) 

Electives  to  complete  the  required  hours  and  to  meet  Core  Curriculum  require- 
ments. Courses  such  as  bacteriology,  parasitology,  and  anatomy  should  not  be  taken 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  foreign  language  is  recom- 
mended for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Application  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean  or  the  School  on  or  about  December  1  of  the  college  freshman  year.  Forms 
are  available  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Nursing. 

A  candidate  for  nursing  should  have  good  physical  and  mental  health  as  well 
as  those  personal  Qualifications  appropriate  to  a  professional  person.  The  School 
of  Nursing,  through  its  Admissions  Committee,  admits  students  who  by  reason 
of  personal  and  intellectual  qualities  show  promise  of  benefiting  from  the  program 
and  of  contributing  to  the  field  of  nursing.  All  candidates  are  required  to  nave 
personal  interviews  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  prior  to  acceptance.  Factors  in- 
fluencing decision  of  the  Admissions  Committee  are:  academic  record,  motivation 
for  academic  nursing,  health,  personal  qualities,  and  social  adjustment.  Applicants 
who  present  the  highest  overall  qualifications  are  selected  for  admission. 

Freshman  students  interested  in  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  should  register  for  Nursing  3,  Orientation  to  Nursing,  and  Nursing  4, 
Orientation  to  Nursing,  during  their  freshman  year. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Nursing  may  be  found  in  the 
1965-66  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Nursing  Transfer  Students 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  other  accredited  college  or  university  is  eligible 
for  admission  with  credit  if  she  presents  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  better, 
based  on  all  work  attempted  at  previous  institutions.  Course  work  must  be  com- 
parable to  first-year  requirements  in  this  curriculum  except  for  courses  in  Orientation 
to  Nursing.  Because  or  the  design  of  this  curriculum,  a  transfer  student  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  three  years  and  a  summer  session  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
regardless  of  previous  college  credit. 

Application  for  transfer  should  be  initiated  by  February  1  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  evaluation  and  processing  of  credentials. 

Registered  Nurse  students  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  professional  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  based  on  two  years 
of  pre-pharmacy  requirements.    The  pre-pharmacy  requirements  are  as  follows: 


Chemistry,  Organic 

8  hr 

Physics 

8  hr 

Electives  from 

Core  Group  A 

12  hr 

Core  Group  B 
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Algebra    3  hr. 

Trigonometry     3  hr. 

English  Composition    6  hr. 

Principles  of  Economics  .     .  6  hr. 

Chemistry,   General 8  hr. 

Biology,  General 8  hr. 

Total  08  b 

Group  A  (At  least  two  subjects):  Art;  Music;  Foreign  *T,»gP*  Bad  litt-ratur*  . 
including  Latin  and  Greek  (above  the  elementary  level);  Literatim  <>f  the  JSngHth 
language;  Philosophy. 

Group  B:  History-  Psychology'-  Political  Science;  Sociology. 

Students  required  to  take  Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies  will  ! 
from  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  elective-,   in   Core  Croups   A  ind   B 
average  is  considered  the  minimum  standard  for  admission. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,   formal   application   should 
to  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  School   a.s   early   M   possible   alter    February    1 
but   before    August    1,    preceding    the    fall    term    in    which    the    student    Ls    ■ 
enrollment. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should  write  to  the  A 
ant  Registrar,   Medical   Center,   West   Virginia    University,    who   will    furni  li    official 
blanks  upon  which  formal  applications  must  be  made. 

A  $10.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  deposit  $50.00  before  nis  name  is  entered  upon  the 
official  list  of  those  accepted  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  If  the  applicant  enrolls 
this  sum  is  applied  to  trie  tuition  of  the  first  semester.  If  the  applicant  fails  to 
enroll,  this  deposit  fee  Ls  forfeited  by  die  applicant. 

Complete  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 

Further  details  concerning  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  contained  in  the  1965- 
66  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 


Fees  and  Expenses 


All  University  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  at  the  Comptroller's  desk  in  the  Field  House 
Annex  (South)  on  the  days  of  registration.  Students  must  pay  fees  before  registration 
is  accepted  and  class  tickets  are  released.  Completion  of  arrangements  for  payment 
from  University  payroll  checks,  officially  accepted  scholarships,  loan  funds,  grants 
or  contracts  shall  be  considered  sufficient  for  acceptance  of  registration.  Fees  paid 
after  regular  registration  must  be  paid  at  the  Comptroller's  office  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  Any  student  failing  to  complete  registration  on  regular  registration 
days  is  subject  to  trie  late  registration  fee  of  $10.00.  Students  registering  pay  the  fees 
shown  on  page  42,  plus  special  fees  and  deposits  as  required. 

The  second  Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General  Registration  for  I 
semester  is  the  end  of  the  first  refund  period.  The  second  Saturdav  following  th- 
beginning  of  General  Registration  for  the  summer  session  is  the  end  of  the  reran  I 
period. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  no  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  am 
candidate  prior  to  payment  of  all  tuition,  fees,  and  other  indebtedness  to  any  unit  of 
the  University. 

SERVICE  CHARGE  ON  RETURNED  CHECKS 

A  service  charge  of  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  each  check  returned  unpaid  by 
the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn  shall  be  collected  unless  the  student  can  obtain  an 
admission  of  error  from  the  bank. 

If  the  check  returned  by  the  bank  was  in  pavment   of   Uiuversitv   and    - 
tration  fees,  the  Comptroller's  office  shall  declare  trie  fees   unpaid   and   registration 
cancelled  if  the  check  has  not  been  redeemed  within  three  days  from  date  of  written 
notice.  In  such  a  case  die  student  may  be  reinstated  upon  redemption  of  the  c! 
payment  of  the  5  per  cent  service  charge,  and  payment  of  a  late  registration  f. 
$10.00. 
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SPECIAL  FEES 

Late-registration  Fee  (non-refundable)1    $  10.00 

Graduation  Fee"    10.00 

Professional  Engineering  Degree  (including  $10  graduation  fee)    ....  25.00 

Student's  Record  Fee3   1.00 

Certificate  in  Home  Economics   2.00 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree  2.00 

Special  extra  fee  for  Flight  Training: 

A.E.  171    100.00 

A.E.  172    100.00 

A.E.  173    100.00 

A.E.  181    100.00 

A.E.  182    200.00 

Fee  for  change  in  registration  ( after  8th  day)    1.00 

Fee  for  examination  for  entrance  credit,  per  unit  1.00 

Fee  for  examination  for  advanced  standing 3.00 

Fee  for  General  Educational  Development  tests 

(high-school  level)4   15.00 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  in  Education   2.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  of  students  dropped  from  the  rolls  3.00 

Fee  for  examination  of  candidates  for  graduate  degree6 1.00 

Diploma  Replacement  Fee   5.00 

Physical  Education  Student  Fee   5.00 

Student  Identification  Card  Replacement  Fee 1.00 

Correspondence  Course  in  Guided  Reading  (per  course)    1.00 

Driver  Education  Laboratory  Fee  20.00 

Labor  Education  Service  (for  informal  activities)    2.00-10.00 

Social  Work  Field  Instruction  Fee  (per  year)    75.00 

Laboratory  Fees 

Consult  departmental  sections  of  this  Catalog  for  information  concerning  non- 
refundable laboratory  fees,  deposits,  and  microscope  rental  fee.  (See  Biology, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  page  138;  Chemistry,  page  144;  Geology,  page  166;  Home 
Economics,  page  171;  Psychology,  page  194.) 

FEE  FOR  EXTENSION  WORK 

A  fee  of  $12.00  per  semester  hour  is  charged  for  each  extension  course. 

FEES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
GRADUATE  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Full-time 

1.  Resident   Students    $115.75  per  semester 

2.  Non-resident  Students   $380.75  per  semester 

irrhis  fee  is  not  charged  to  full-time  students  who  complete  registration 
during-  the  regular  registration  days  as  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar.  This 
fee  is  not  charged  to  part-time  students  who  complete  registration  by  the  close  of 
office  hours  on  the  second  Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General  Regis- 
tration. 

"The  graduation  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter or  session  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  their  degrees. 

•One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  is  furnished  by  the  Registrar  without 
charge.    This  fee  is  charged  for  furnishing  an  additional  transcript. 

*If  the  applicant  applies  for  admission  to  and  registers  in  the  University 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  his  qualifying  for  the  test,  a  $10.00  credit 
shall  be  established  for  him. 

•For  graduate  students  not  otherwise   enrolled  at   time   of  final   examination. 
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Part-time 

1.  Resident  Stud< 

registration  fee.  $4.00  plus  S4  .00  ; 

2.  Noo-resident  Students 

istration  fee.  $16.00  plus  $12. (H)  per  semester    hov 

Full-time  or  part-time  students  registered  for  Bachelors'  or  advam  • 

Music  or  the  Supervisory  Training  Program   in   Music  shall   pay   d 
or  part-time  tuition  and  registration  fee  for  all  00111801  in   MU 

are  assessed  for  Applied  Music. 

Students  registered  in  other  ooDi  hiding  tl.    I 

may  enroll  in  in    Music   at    the    regular   full-time   or    part-tun.- 

credit  hour.   These   students   may   sin   enroll    for   Applied    Music   for   a    mn 
one  half-hour  lesson   per  week    lor  one  credit.   The   tee   for   this   Applied    Music   in- 
struction shall  be  $20.00  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  tuiti 
fee. 

Practice  and  Rental  Fees: 

(a)  Practice    room— one    hour    a    d.iv  two    hour 
three  hours,  $14.00;  four  hours.  |1&00. 

(b)  Pipe-organ  practice— one  hour  a  d  iy.  $10.00  p(-r  semester. 

(c)  Band  and  orchestra  instruments— rent,:' 

SUMMER  SESSION  FEES0 

A  full-time  student  in  the  Summer   5  who  is   I  for    10  or 

more  semester  hours  of  work. 

Resident 
Tuition,  per  semester  hour  ( Agriculture, 

Forestry,  and  Home  Econon  and 

Sciences;    Commerce;    Education;    Engineering; 

Journalism:   Mines;   Creative  Ait  Physical 

and    Health   Education,   Recreation,    and    Safety  00^  ^.00 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour  ( Dental 

Hygiene,  Law,  Medical  Techno! 

Nursing,  Pharmacy)    oo9.00  <  00 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour 

(Dentistry  and  Medicine)  °°i: 

Health  Service  Feet   

Mountainlair   Feet  3.00  3.00 

Student  Union  Building  Feet 
Cultural    Programt 

•Health  Service,  Mountainlair.  an<l  Cultural  rr-'crram  fees  are  not  ir. 
students  enrolled   in   field  work 

••Includes  $4.00  per  semester  hour  1  >e. 

•{•Includes   $1_'  •  mester   I  '-'ee. 

$Non-refundable  f  red  of  full-time  students.    May  !>• 

students  who  desire   the  services. 

SEMESTER  FEES 

A  part-time  student  (graduate  or  undergraduate)  enrolled  for  courses  in  two  or 
more  colleges  and  schools  shall  pay  fees  at  th 
the  number  of  hours  in  each  coll-  hool. 

If  the  student  (graduate  or  undergraduate  'led  for  12  or  mom 

courses  offered  by  two  or  more  ooOeges  and  schools,  but  less  than   12  fa 
shall   be   considered   to   be   a   full-time   student    and    shall    nay    tl. 
services    (Athletics,    Health    Service,    Mountainlair.    Cultural    Program,    and     Si 
Union   Building)    in   addition   to   the   part-time    rates   per   hour   i Of 
college  and  school. 

If  the  student   (  graduate  or  undergraduate  lied  for  12  <>r  DlOffl    houn  in 

courses  offered  by  colleges  and  schi>  ;p  I.  he  shall  pay  the  full-time 

effective  for  Croup  I.  (Does  not  include  Flight  Training 
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Music  for  students  who  are  not  i  for  degreei  in  Music. )  This  student  shall 

pay  the  part-time  rate  for  any  courses  in  colleges  and  KOOoll  in  Croup  II  and  Croup 

If  the  student  (graduate  or  undergraduate)   is  enrolled  for  12  or  more  hours  in 
courses  offered  by  colleges  and  schools  in  Croup  II,  he  shall  pay  the  full  • 
effective  for  Croup  II  and  may  elect  COUrsa  in  coflegee  and  s  i  no 

additional  cost  or  may  elect  courses  in  colleges  and  schools  in  Group  III  at  the  pert- 
time  rate  effective  for  Croup  III.   (Does  not  include  Applied  Music  or  Flight  Ti 
ing.) 

If  the  student   (graduate  or  und.-rnradua'  [fed  for  12  or  n  in 

courses  offered  by  colleges  and  Kfaoofa  in  Croup  III.  he  shall  pay  th.    Full-I 
effective  for  Croup  III  and  may  elect  Group  I  or  Croup  i 

cost.  (Does  not  include  Applied  Mustt   or  Flight  TraSnii 

The    University    Board    of    Governors    has    ordered    that    rtodonfj    called    to    the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States   be  granted  full  refund  of  refund  but 

no  credit    if   the   call   comes   before   the   end   of   the   first    thrrt'-fourths    of    ti 
and  that  full  credit  by  courses  be  granted  to  men   called   to  the  arm 
the  United  States  if  the  call  comes  thereafter;   provided,  howCVW,   that 
scribed  above  will  be  granted  only  in   those  courses  in  which   the   Student 
taming  a  passing  man\  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  military  service,  In  On 
cording  of  final  grades,  for  three-fourths  of  a  term  or  more,  1  k >t h  ;  1  failing 

grades  are  to  be  shown  on  the  student's  permanent  record  card 


nf  J£ J        I         student  is  one  who  is  registered   for   12  or  more  semester   hours 
nJ  ln ^,    /h,Seme!te?f  the  re^lar  academic  ;  nore  semester 

oLJl™  „  durln*    th?    Sumnu-r  A    full-time    student     during    the    r 

?n  ,1,   Vt°hwar    rcc*ye\a"    Identification    Card  h    entitles    him    to    admission 

Huh       aJ'etC   •*•«**    A   full-time   student  ldemic    y< 

during   the  Bummer    B  is   entitled   to   fre<  tation    an   " 


from    th-    1  Diversity    physician.      A     moderate    •  for    room     call* 

™~™yS~  sPeC*al    laboratory    tests,    drugs    furnished    by    t:  rmacy' 

minor  operations,   treatment  of  fractures  and   die  i,   and  intravenous  treat- 


ment. 


hou'A    Pa_ Vtl1™*   student   is    one    who    is    regis-  fewer    than    M      ■ 

hours    per    semester    during    the    regular    academic    rear,    or    for    fewer 
semester  hours  dur  •  immer  Session. 

person    shall    be   considered    eligible    to    r  the    Unlrereltv    i,    a 

resident  student  who  has  not  been  domiciled  in  the  State  of  West   Virgin  '■ 
SSJtlT^JS"^*!™-"™  :    Precedln, 

to    have    the    domicile    of    his"  parents'  a Y  '  ,o"pav"  • 

lZe\™y    stud*nt    ":hn    h:\*    S5T*«te»"y    P*»<1     nonresident     • 
S2  hi.     .♦   k?V  endance  or  oi 

he    has    established    a   valid    legal    domicile    in    this    State    at  months 

guardian   for  a  minor  student   temporarily   resident    in 

lish    r^Ti  l\  a  natural  guardian,  sh  and  of  Itself 

lish    a    West    \  ircrini  i    domicile   for   such    student. 

The   minimum    rate   for  non-credit   c  that   charged    for 

hour  of  credit. 

■•Athletics    Fee.    Student    Organizations     Fee.     Dally    Athenaeum  ,1th 

Service  Fee.  Mountainlair  Fee.  Cultural    I  and   Stud. 

ing  Fee.  all  charpeahle  to  Special  Se:  ble   durinsr  th.< 
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Refunding  of  Fees 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  may  arrange  for  a  re- 
fund of  fees  by  submitting  to  the  University  Comptroller  evidence  of  approval  of 
the  refund  by  the  Registrar. 

To  withdraw  officially  a  student  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  permission. 
Semester  fees  will  be  returned  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

50%    of    Athletics    Fee,    Student 
Organizations    Fee,    Daily   Athe- 
naeum Fee,  Health  Service  Fee, 
First    refund    period    ending    on    the    second      ]       Mountainlair  Fee,  Student  Union 
Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General       >      Building  Fee,  and  Cultural  Pro- 
Registration.  J      gram  Fee,  all  chargeable  to  Spe- 
cial Services;  and  all  other  semes- 
ter fees   less    $2.50.    (Under   no 
circumstances  is  the  amount  re- 
tained less  than  $2.50). 

50%    of    Athletics    Fee,    Student 
Organizations    Fee,    Daily    Athe- 
Second  refund  period  ending  on  the  fourth  naeum  Fee,  Health  Service  Fee, 

Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General       V      Mountainlair  Fee,  Student  Union 
Registration.  J      Building  Fee,  and  Cultural  Pro- 

gram Fee,  all  chargeable  to  Spe- 
cial Services;  and  80%  of  all 
other  semester  fees. 

Third    refund    period    ending    on    the    sixth      1      £>no/     r  r  .    , 

SSSB^H* Ae beginniI,g of General  }  ™ to Sw charge" 

Last    refund    period    ending    on    the    eighth      ]       aho?     c     ^    ±     c  *    i.    „ 

Sf*8  the  begfnning  of  General  j  &  "of  rarsSsr- charge" 

COST  OF  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR'S  WORK 

A  student's  textbooks  will  cost  approximately  $80.00  a  year,  and  his  registration 
fees  $231.50  to  $391.50  if  he  is  a  resident;  or  $761.50  to  $1,027.50  if  a  nonresident. 
Students  in  engineering  will  use  drawing  instruments  costing  from  $15.00  to  $30.00. 
Non-refundable  fees  range  from  $2.00  to  $16.00.  In  military  and  air  science  a  $20.00 
deposit  is  required  to  cover  military  equipment  in  the  custody  of  the  student, 
practically  all  of  which  is  returned  to  the  student  when  he  accounts  for  his  equip- 
ment. Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  at  from  approximately  $660  to  $720  a 
year.  Traveling  expenses,  clothing,  and  other  miscellaneous  items  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  individual  student.  In  general,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  legitimate  cost  of  a  9-month  term  of  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity ranges  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 


Registration 


Persons  not  registered  as  University  students  and  who  are  not  members  of  its  ad- 
ministrative or  teaching  staffs  shall  not  be  admitted  to  regular  attendance  in  Uni- 
versity classes. 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  on  days  set  apart  for  registration  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  or  session  of  the  University. 

Immediately  after  completion  of  registration,  all  students  must  pay  fees  at  the 
Comptroller's  desk  in  the  Field  House  Annex  (South). 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  University  after  the  eighteenth 
day  of  a  semester  or  the  ninth  day  of  the   Summer   Session,   without  the  special 
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permission  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school   which   he   prop 
student  registering   late   will   be  permitted   Id   enroll   for   more   hours    of    work    than 
the  number  of  weeks  in  actual  attendance  without  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship  of  the  college  or  schocl  concerned. 

VISITORS 

Full-time  University  students  may  attend  rllUfHTM  .is  visitors,  provided  they  obtain 

the  written  permission  of  their  advisers  and  of  the  instructor!  in  dassei  tlie>  aedn 

visit.  Members  of  die  administrative  or  teaching  staffs,  or  Other  regular  em; 

the  University,  may  attend  classes  as  visitors  provided  they  obtain  written  permission 
of  the  chairmen  of  their  departments  and  of  the  instructors  in  the  PJMMi  whfc  h   I 
desire  to  visit. 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  work  and  atteudaiiee  of  persons  admitted  to 
visitors  and  no  credit  is  given  for  their  work  in  such  clam 

Persons  eligible  to  attend  classes  in  the  University  as  visttotl  may  obtain  the 
proper  blanks  from  the  Registrar. 

AUDITORS 

Students  mav  enroll  in  courses  without  working  for  grade  or  for  credit  by 
registering  as  auditors  and  by  paying  full  fees.  Credit  or  audit  status  must  In-  indi- 
cated at  the  time  of  registration.  No  change  in  statu*  from  audit  to  endit  or  from 
credit  to  audit  will  be  made  at  any  later  date. 


Regulations  Affecting  Degrees 


Candidates  for  degrees  are  eligible  for  graduation  when  they  complete  tl 
quirements  in  the  college  or  school  in  which  thev  are  registered  which  were  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  their  first  registration  in  that  college  or  school,  provided  they  apply 
for  graduation  within  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  their  first  registration. 
Students  who  fail  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  with;: 
from  their  first  registration  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  they 
apply  for  graduation. 

The  University'  Board  of  Governors  has  ordered  that  in  view  of  public  and  pro- 
fessional  responsibilities    the   faculty   of   each   of   the   professional    schools    of    V 
Virginia  University  shall  have  the  authority  to  drop  any  student  from  its  rolls  when- 
ever, bv  formal  decision  reduced  to  writing,   the   faculty   finds    that    the   studei 
unfittea  to  meet  the  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  profession. 

All  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Governors  upon  recommendation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools.   Degrees  are  granted  at  the  i 
of  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  the  students  complete  their  work. 

Candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  second  must 

be  present  in  person  to  receive  their  degrees  unless  excused  by  the  deans  of  their 
colleges  and  schools.  No  individual  may  oe  exempt  from  the  provisions  < f  tliis  Uni- 
versity regulation  except  by  official  action  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

BACCALAUREATE  DECREES 
Credits  and  Grade  Points  Required 

Less  than  6  hours  in  an  ancient  or  modern  language  will  not  be  counted  toward 
any  University  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  unless  work  in  the 
been  offered  for  entrance. 

Six  hours  of  English  composition  and  rhetoric    |  English    1    and   2  lired 

of  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  all  o  d   schools  of  the   Uni- 

versity. 

Eight  hours  of  basic  military  science  or  aerospace   studies    .ire   required    of   all 
freshman  and   sophomore  men   not   specifieally   exempt. 

Two  hours  of  physical  education   for  men      I'.K.    1    and   _  D   durum 

the  first  year  in  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physii.il  education  for  women,   to 
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taken  during  the  first  and  second  years  in  residence,  are  required  for  graduation, 
except  in  the  case  of  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  amounting  to  58 
semester  hours  or  more.  (See  page  47  for  specific  requirements.) 

Each  baccalaureate  degree  is  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  a  specified 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit.  For  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  credit 
hours  required  for  each  degree,  see  the  last  column  on  pages  52  and  53  under  the 
1  leading  "Classification  of  Students." 

All  divisions  of  the  University  require  minimum  standards  of  scholastic  quality. 
Grade  points  are  computed  only  on  grades  earned  at  West  Virginia  University  (in- 
cluding Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia  University).  To  be  eligible  for 
graduation,  a  student  must  have  an  average  of  "C"  or  an  average  of  two  grade 
points  on  all  work  for  which  he  received  grades  (except  "W"  and  "WP").  The 
College  of  Education,  in  addition  to  the  general  average  of  two  grade  points  per 
credit  hour  in  all  subjects,  requires  an  average  of  two  grade  points  per  hour  of 
credit  in  Education  and  in  each  teaching  field. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  keep  informed  of  his  grade-point  standing. 
This  information  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  dean  of  the  college  or 
school  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

English  Proficiency  Requirement 

Undergraduate  Students  Entering  the  University  After  June  1,  1964 
Who  Are  Candidates  for  an  Initial  Baccalaureate  Degree 

All  such  students  who  have  completed  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University 
with  less  than  a  "C"  grade  will  be  required  cither  to  retake  English  2  and  establish 
a  "C"  or  better  grade,  or  take  a  college-level  English  proficiency  examination  to  be 
administered  by  the  English  Proficiency  Board.  No  student  may  proceed  to  the  upper 
division  (junior  year)  until  he  has  attained  either  a  "C"  or  better  grade  in  English  2 
at  West  Virginia  University  or  a  passing  score  in  the  English  proficiency  examination. 

Transfer  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  English  proficiency  examination 
in  the  first  semester  of  their  residence.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination  must 
take  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University  and  establish  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  or 
pass  the  English  proficiency  examination  within  the  first  two  semesters  of  their 
residence.  Thereafter,  they  will  be  ineligible  to  continue  other  course  work  toward 
a  degree  or  to  graduate  until  the  English  proficiency  requirement  is  satisfied. 

Undergraduate  Students  Entering  the  University  Before  June  1,  1964 
Who  Are  Candidates  for  an  Initial  Baccalaureate  Degree 

To  qualify  for  graduation,  all  such  students,  including  transfer  students,  are 
required  either  to  complete  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University  with  a  grade  of 
"C"  or  better  or  to  pass  the  English  proficiency  examination. 

The  foregoing  regulations  do  not  apply  to  students  of  foreign  countries  whose 
native  language  is  other  than  English. 

Untversity  Core  Curriculum  Requirements 

All  undergraduates  who  entered  the  University  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1964,  or  later  must  complete  the  following  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements 
in  order  to  graduate: 

I.  Two  semesters'  work  in  English  composition,  exclusive  of  English  0. 
II.  Remedial  work  in  mathematics  to  cover  the  deficiency  if  the  student,  upon 

entering    the    University,    lacks    proficiency    in    mathematics    equal    to    that 

normally  attained  in  two  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 
III.  Twelve  credit  hours   of  work  in  selected  approved   courses   in  each   of   the 

three  following  disciplinary  areas,  including  courses  in  at  least  two  subjects 

in  each  group: 
Group    A:  Art;    music;    foreign    languages    and    literature,    including    Latin    and 

Greek    (above   the   elementary   level);    literature   of   the   English    language; 

philosophy,  humanities. 
Group    B:  Economics,    geography,    history,    psychology,    political    science,    social 

science,  sociology. 
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Group    C:  Biological    sciences    (biology,    botany,    zoology,    genetics),    etui 
geology,  mathematics,  po 

Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  core  curriculum   requirements   will   \» 
b  list  to  l>e  prepared  by  the  University  ('ore  Curriculum  Commii  list  will 

include  one  or  more  courses  in  each  of  the  above  named  disciplines  .mil  m.i\ 

include   both    interdisciplinary    OOUISCS    md    courses    in   disciplines    dosdy    related    to 

those  named.  Students  in  certain  curricula,  it  required  to  take  MiBta 
Aerospace  Studies  will  ;  m  ■  pari  of  the  (ore  Curriculum  lequlicni 

at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Physical  Education  General  Program 

All  students  entering  the  University  with  less  than   S  -r  hours  of  college 

credit  are  required  to  complete  certain  courses  in  physical  education.   IS 
credit    is     allowed.     All    men     students     take    2    hours    of    pbyj 
l'hys.   Ed.   1   and  2.  during  their  first  year  of  residence.   All  women   tfudents  tal 
hours  of  physical  education  courses.  Pnys.  Ed.  3  is  rwyiirwl  of  all  hett  Ben, 

To  complete  the  4-hour  requirement,   students   elect   One  course   from   each    of   the 
following  groups: 

Group  1-Phys.  Ed.    14,   15,   16  (Swfmn 

Croup  2-Phvs.  Ed.  5.   11,  17,  18    .  (I 

Croup  3-Phys.   Ed.  4.  7.  8,  9,  10,  13,  21,  25  (Individual  n 

'1  he   I'niversity    Health   Service   will   determine   whether   stud'  physically 

qualified    for    required    physica]    education    COUm  I    and    for    active    participation    in 

other  University  activities. 

Division  of  Military  Science  and  Division  Of  .aerospace  Studies 

Requirements 

West  Virginia  University,  a  beneficiary  of  the  Act  of  Co: 
time  of  peace   four-year  courses   of   instruction   in    Military    s 

Studies.  Normally  successful  completion  of  one  of  these  courses  and  degree  require- 
ments Lads  to  B  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United   Statei   Ann\ 
serve,  or  the  United   States  Ail  Force  Reserve.   Distinguished   military   graduates   of 
West    Virginia    University    may    apply    for    and    be    offered    commissi >: 
lieutenants  in   the  Regular  Army  or   the  Regular  Air   Force,   under  conditions   pn  - 
scribed  by  law. 

The  course  comprises  two  years  of  basic  training  (Military  Science  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  or  Aerospace  Stutlies  1,  2,  3,  and  4):  two  yean  Of  advanced  braining  I  Military 
Science  105,  106,  107,  108,  or  Aerospace  Studies  105,  106,  107,  and  108);  and 
summer  camp  for  six  weeks  duration  for  Military  Science  students  and  four  v. 
summer  training  for  Air  Force  students  during  the  summer  following  the  junior  > 
The  Army  summer  camp  and  Air  Force  summer  training  is  conducted  at  government 
expense,  and  eligible  students  are  paid  approximately  SI 20  monthly  in  addition  to 
traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  mile. 

All  male  students  not  specifically  exempt  by  provisions  of  the  approp: 
graph  below  are  required  by  Chapter  18,  Article   11,  of  the  official  Code  of  V 
Virginia,  and  by  orders  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  die  University,  to  complete 

factorily  the   entire  basic   course   as   prerequisite   to    graduation    from    the    Uni- 
versity. 

Within  deferment  quotas  established  bv  Public  haw  7.58,  80th  <  .piali- 

fied   and  selected  enrolled   students   are  offered    the   opportunity   of   1  rred 

by   the   Professor  of   Military   Science   or   the    ProtV 
military  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of   194S  and 
tension  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  the  Universal  Military  Training 
Act.    November,    1951    as    amended,    until    completion    of    their   militar.  and 

receipt  of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Such  deferment  is  subject  to  cancellation  should 
the  student  not  be  selected  for  the  advanced  course,  fail  to  remain  in   . 
or  fail  to  develop  the  qualities  e\p<\ tod  of  an  oft. 

Transfer  Junior  level  students  may   apply  for  the  Advanced   ROTC  commission- 
ing programs  through  the  Professor  of  Military    s  r  the  rVofessoi 
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Studies  not  later  than  April.  They  must  participate  in  six  weeks  summer  training  at 
a  designated  Army  or  Air  Force  installation  prior  to  the  fall  semester.  During  this 
training  the  students  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  per  month,  with  travel  pay 
at  6  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  training. 

Curriculum 

Basic  Course:  Instruction  averages  three  hours  per  week  for  the  four  semesters  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Two  hours  or  instruction  each  week  are  con- 
ducted in  die  classroom,  and  for  half  of  each  semester  (first  half  of  the  first 
semester,  last  half  of  the  second  semester)  a  two-hour  laboratory  is  conducted  each 
week  in  which  the  student  receives  instruction  in  drill  and  command.  These  lab- 
oratories are  held  on  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  for  Military  Science  students, 
and  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  for  Aerospace  Studies  students.  Two  hours' 
credit  is  allowed  for  each  semester's  work. 

Advanced  Course:  The  third  and  fourth  years  of  instruction  in  Military  Science 
or  Aerospace  Studies  comprise  the  Advanced  Course  and  correspond  to  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  student's  academic  course.  Entrance  into  the  advanced  course 
is  elective  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  selective  on  the  part  of  the  services. 
Selection  is  based  on  the  student's  record  and  on  service  regulations  and  in  military 
science  is  limited  in  total  numbers  of  yearly  quotas.  Application  for  the  Military 
Science  Advanced  Course  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  student's  sophomore  year.  A  student  must  complete  the  basic  Army  or  Air  Force 
course,  or  if  transferring  from  a  college  or  university  not  offering  ROTC,  complete  a 
six-week  summer  camp  prior  to  entering  Military  Science  3  or  Aerospace  Studies  3. 
Eligibility  for  the  Air  Force  Advanced  Course  begins  with  successful  completion  of 
the  Air  Force  Officers  Qualifying  Test  in  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
Candidates  must  pass  a  physical  examination  and  meet  a  selection  board  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  grade-point  average  of  2.0  is  one  of  the 
prerequisites  for  enrollment  in  the  advanced  programs. 

Each  student  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  agrees  to  complete  the 
course  including  summer  camp  and,  if  tendered,  accept  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  or  Air  Force  as  prerequisites  for  graduation  from  the 
University  unless  excused  by  proper  authority. 

Senior  Aerospace  Studies  students  enrolled  in  Category  I  (Pilot)  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction  Program.  This  program  consists  of  35  hours  of 
ground  instruction  and  36&  hours  of  dual  and  solo  flight  instruction  for  the  private 
pilot's  license.  There  is  no  additional  fee  for  this  program. 

Senior  military  science  students  may  participate  in  a  flight  instruction  program 
if  physically  qualified  and  selected.  The  program  is  of  the  same  content  and  duration 
as  above  and  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  ROTC  course.  There  are  no  additional  fees 
for  this  program. 

ROTC  Financial  Assistance  Program 

Both  Army  and  Air  Force  programs  will  offer  a  limited  number  of  full 
scholarships  to  selected  students  commencing  with  the  1965-66  school  year.  These 
will  be  granted  for  one  to  four  years  and  will  consist  of  full  tuition,  textbooks, 
laboratory  fees,  and  a  retainer  fee  of  $50.00  per  month  while  under  scholarship. 

Allowances 

The  advanced  Army  or  Aerospace  Studies  student  is  paid  an  allowance  of 
$40.00  per  month.  The  Army  student  is  paid  monthly  and  the  Aerospace  Studies 
student  is  paid  quarterly. 

Uniform,  equipment,  and  Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies  textbooks  are 
issued  to  all  cadets. 

Deposit 

All  ROTC  students  are  required  to  pay  a  deposit  of  $20.00  to  cover  any  loss 
or  damage  to  Government  property  while  in  his  possession.  The  deposit  is  paid  to 
the  University  Comptroller  at  time  of  registration  and  it  is  refunded,  less  a  nominal 
administrative  charge,  upon  return  of  the  undamaged  property.  Advanced  cadets 
in  both  programs  are  permitted  to  keep  their  uniforms  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  program. 
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Exemptions 

The  following  students  will  not  be  required  to  enroll  in  tin-  Division  of  Military 
Science  or  Division  of  Aerospace  studies,  but  may  eled  to  do  io  with  the  approval 
of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  ol  A  studies: 

(1)  Those  who  are  not  citi/ens  of  the  United  St..' 

(2)  Graduate  students. 

(3)  Students  who  are  taking  only  short  courses,   t!  |   interim  0 
extension  work. 

(4)  Transfer   students    who   at    the    time    of    m.itiaulation    fa 

semester  hours  with  the  Registrar  ol  the  University. 

(5)  Students   who  have  successfully   completed   the  two-\ear    has. 

or  Air  Force  ROTC  OOOrse  at  any  institution  maintaining  a  Senior   D;  • 
unit.    Those    who    have    satislai  torily    completed    one,    two.    three,    or    four 
semesters  of  ROTC   training  in   ■   lenior  division   will   be   allowed   com- 
parable hours  credit   and   exemption   from   comparable   military   train::. 

(6)  Students    who   are    more    than    21    yean    and    3    months    of    Bge    on    day    of 
registration. 

(7)  Students  who  are  physieally  unahle  to  perform  military  training. 

Students  who  have  had  previous  training,  other  than  in  a  lenior  division  ROTC 
unit,  will  be  allowed  exemption  from  military  training  as  determined  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science,  or  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies,  and  the  Registrar. 
Scholastic  hours  credit  will  In-  allowed  for  military  training  tor  which  ■  rhiunnl  is 

exempted.  Students  applying  for  entr.mee  who  have  had  previous  ROTC  training 
should  request  the  institution  where  siu  h  training  was  received  to  submit  the 
pertinent  ROTC  student's  records   to  the   University  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Students  with  more  than  four  months  of  continuous  active  and  honorable 
service  in  one  of  the  armed  forces  are  exempted  trom  taking  basic  military  training 
(i.e..   Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies    1,  2,  3,  4).   Scholastic  hours  credit   will 
be  allowed  for  military  training  for  which  a  student  h  exempted.  s*  e     (  Dm 
Instruction"  (Page  363  of  this  bulletin)  for  Military  Science  and  Aerospace  Studies. 

Exemptions  will  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Student   Health   Si 
(physical    exemptions ),    and    the    Professor    of    Military    Science    or    the    Profei 
Aerospace  Studies,  who  will  notify  the  Registrar  and  the  student's  adviser. 

Orcantzation 

The   conduct   of  military   science  and   aerospace   studies   instruction   is   bV 
sponsibility   of   the    Professor   of   Military   Science   and   the    Professor    of    Aerospace 
Studies,  who,  together  with  their  military  staffs,   are  officers  and  non-comnib 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  duty  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 

ROTC  Bands 

There  is  an  Armv  ROTC  Band  and  an  Air  Force  ROTC  Band.  Membership 
is  restricted  respectively  to  basic  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  students.  Assignment  to 
one  of  the  bands  is  determined  by  audition  before  the  Director  of  the  Band. 

Graduation  With  Honors  and  With  High  Honors 

Effective  June  1,  1949,  the  University  established  the  practice  of  awarding 
"Honors"  and  "High  Honors"  to  qualified  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  initial 
baccalaureate  degrees.  The  following  regulations  govern  these  awards: 

1.  The  computation  of  the  average  shall  begin  with   the   student's   penul!:: 
term    or   semester    and    continue    in    reverse    chronological    order    until    at    least    48 
semester  hours  have  l>ecn  counted.  If.  in  order  to  total  the  required  number  of  hours 
it  is  necessary  to  include  any  part  of  a   semester  or   term,   the   work   of   the   whole 
semester  shall  be  included. 

2.  No  graduate  shall  be  eligible  for  honors  unless  he  shall  have  completed  at 
least  half  of  the  semester  hours  required  for  his  degree  in  West  Virginia  Unr> 

3.  Enrollment  at  the  University  is  required  during  the  senior  year. 

4.  No  graduate  shall  be  eligible  for  honors  if  his  grade-point  tor  his 
final  semester  or  term  is  less  than  3.0. 
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5.  Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  all  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
whose  average,  as  shown  by  the  portion  of  the  work  used,  is  3.6  or  above,  shall  be 
graduated  with  "High  Honors."  All  those  whose  average  is  less  than  3.6  but  3.3  or 
above,  shall  be  graduated  with  "Honors." 

6.  Fitting  recognition  of  graduation  with  honors  shall  be  made  on  the  can- 
didate's diploma  and  on  the  commencement  program. 

Requirements  as  to  Residence 

Students  who  come  to  the  University  from  other  colleges  or  universities  should 
make  the  transfer  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  and  in  no  case 
will  a  student  who  matriculates  in  the  University  later  than  October  1  in  any  year 
be  permitted  to  receive  a  degree  at  the  next  commencement. 

In  special  cases  students  who  desire  to  leave  the  University  at  the  close  of  their 
third  year  to  enter  another  institution  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  combined  course 
leading  to  two  degrees  or  of  preparing  for  graduate  study,  upon  application  before- 
hand to  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  are 
registered,  may  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  or  a  part  thereof,  at 
such  other  institution  and  to  receive  the  Bachelor's  Degree  from  the  University  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  proper  credits. 

Except  in  the  College  of  Law,  no  student  will  be  granted  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
by  the  University  who  has  not  done  either  a  total  of  90  hours  or  the  last  30  hours 
of  his  work  in  actual  residence  at  the  University.  No  student  may  receive  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  without  at  least  three  semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of 
Law  and  the  successful  completion  of  courses  aggregating  at  least  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation.  Except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  last  27  hours  of  work  must  be  taken  in  the  College  of 
Law  of  West  Virginia  University. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Work 

The  maximum  and  minimum  number  of  hours  per  semester  as  well  as  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  per  year  for  which  a  student  may  register  during  the 
regular  academic  year  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

Minimum     Maximum 
Hours  Per     Hours  Per 
Semester      Semester  Year 

Agriculture    14  20 

Arts  and  Sciences   14  18 

Commerce     14  18 

Creative  Arts  Center 14  21 

Dentistry     16  22 

Education    18  36 

Engineering    14  20 

Forestry     14  20 

Home   Economics    14  18  34 

Journalism     14  18  36 

Law     13  16 

Medicine     17  20 

Mines     12  20 

Nursing     14  20 

Pharmacy    14  20 

Physical  and  Health  Education, 

Recreation,  and  Safety   14  20 

A  student  desiring  to  do  irregular  work,  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed  number 
of  hours  in  any  college,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Scholarship 
in  his  college  or  school.  This  permission  is  not  valid  until  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Registrar  for  record. 
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Work  Done  Out  of  Residence 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  discourage  the  taking  of  regulai 
courses  in  absentia.   In  the  case  of  courses   bason  at   the   I'uiveisity   md   not   00a> 
pleted   because   of   illness   or   for   other   acceptable    PMMOf,    ImIWBVU,    pcnni 
complete  the  work  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of  regular  University  instructors 
may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarship;  but  m  sin  h  case  credit  should  be 
given  only  upon  a  report  of  a  grade  of  no  less  than  "'(;"  on  tnud  I w.mwiiation. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  University  extension  course,. 

Approval  in  writing  must  be  secured   in   ■OVanOfl   to  elect   Courses   offered  else- 
where.  An   overall   average   of   "C"   Ls   required   00   all    uork    completed    Bl    thf 
versity  in  order   to  obtain  such   approval.   Credit   will   be   BCOepted   lor   bnUMBBf   For 
courses   carrying   a   grade   of   "C"   or   higher    when    the    conditions    indicated    tbove 
have  been  met. 

Credit  for  Correspondence  Work 

Credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  semester  hours  for  work  completed  by 
dence  in  non-laboratory  courses  will  be  accepted  by  the  University  ulicn  HM  I 
is  given  by  accredited  colleges  or  universities  mat  accept  tin's  work  for  credit  ' 
their  own  degrees  and  whose  residence  work  is  BCOeptod  by  Weal  Virginia  University. 

College  Credit  Defined 

A  college  credit  or  semester  hour  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one 
recitation  hour  per  week  for  the  duration  of  ■  semester.  Nonnally  i  student  will 
spend  two  hours  preparing  for  an  hour  recitation  period.  As  a  rule,  two  to  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Substitution  for  Required  Courses 

A  student  who  desires  to  substitute  another  course  for  any  course  prescribed  in 
his  curriculum  or  required  for  the  degree  toward  which  he  is  working  must  obtain 
permission  for  such  substitution  from  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  in  his  ooBegfl 
or  school,  but  there  can  be  no  substitution  from  group  to  group. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  who  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  University  must  obtain  a  with- 
drawal card  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  205  Administration  Building.  With- 
drawal procedure  will  be  explained  to  him  when  he  obtains  this  card. 

Students  who  withdraw  without  permission  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  a  grade  of  "F"  (failure)  in  each  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  and  will  be  indefinitely  suspended  from  the  University. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  part  of  their  work  may  withdraw  from  claai 
which  they  are  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "W"  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
second  week  following  the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports.  Withdrawal  permits 
must  be  approved  by  the  adviser  and  accepted  by  the  Registrar.  If  such  withdrawal 
reduces  the  student's  hours  below  the  required  minimum,  the  permit  must  be 
approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Withdrawals  after  the  above  date  will  l>c 
permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  Ls  registered. 

Students  must  present  a  signed  statement  from  the  Librarian  that  they  ha\ 
turned  all  books  and  paid  all  library  fines  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw. 

Re-Entry  After  Withdrawal 

Students  required  to  withdraw  from  one  OOsVojB  or  School  of  the  Universr. 
cause  of  failure  in  their  work  and  permitted  to  transfer  to  another  unit  of  the  I 
sity  may  not  again   register  in   the   college   or   school   in    which    they   wen 
registered  without  the  consent  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  that  college  or 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  classifi- 
cation as  second-year,  third-year,  and  fourth-year  students  and  for  graduation  in  the 

several  colleges,  schools,  and  divisions.  First-year  students  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments as  set  forth  beginning  on  page  33. 

HOURS  REQUIRED  TO  CLASSIFY  AS 

Second-  Third-  Fourth-  Required 

COLLEGE   AND   DEGREE               Year  Year  Year  for 

Student  Student  Student  Degree 
Agriculture  Forestry,  and 
Home  Economics 

B.S.  (Bachelor  of  Science)    26  64  100  144 

B.S.  in  Agriculture   (B.S.Agr.)    ...         26  64  100  144 

B.S.  in  Forestry  (B.S.F.)    30  70  110  150 

B.S.  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.)   .30  60  95  138 

B.S.  in  Home  Economics  (B.S.H.E.)         25  58  92  128 

Agricultural  Engineering 

B.S.  in  Agr'l.  Engg.  (B.S.Agr.E.)           30  72  112  145 

Arts  and  Sciences0 

Associate  in  Arts   ( A.A. )    25  64 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 

Regular    25  58  92  128 

Premedical    32  58  96  128 

Combined  (Dentistry)11    32  58  96  132 

Combined   (Medicine)12   32  58  96  132 

Bachelor  of  Sclence  (B.S.) 

Geology     32  58  99  132 

Chemistry    34  69  103  136 

Nursing  Education    25  58  92  128 

Physics     34  69  103  136 

Social  Work   25  58  92  128 

Speech  Correction   34  68  104  140 

Commerce 

B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad.  (B.S.Bus.) 58  92  128 

B.S.  in  Economics  (B.S.Ec.) 58  92  128 

Creative  Arts  Center 

music 

Bachelor  of  Music   (B.Mus.)    ....         30  64  102  136 

ART 

B.A.  in  Art  (A.B.)    30  64  102  136 


DRAMA 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

in  Drama    (B.F.A.)    

Dentistry 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (D.D.S. 
B.S.  in  Dental  Hygiene  (B.S.D.H. 

♦Unless  otherwise  stated,  a  minimum  of  128  hours  is  required  for  all  degrees 
awarded  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  must  include  at  least  124  hours 
exclusive   of   required   Physical  Education   and   required   Military   or   Air  Science. 


30 


33 
30 


64 


70 
65 


102 


106 
101 


136 


142 
136 


"Fourth  year  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 
"Fourth  year  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
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COLLEGE   AND   DEGREE 

Education1* 

B.S.  in  Elem.  Educ.   (B.S.E.Ed.) 
B.S.  in  Secondary  Educ. 
(B.S.Sec.Ed.) 

Engineering1* 

Bachelor  of   Science 
B.S.  is  Aerospace  Eng'g.  <  B  S  A  1 
B.S.  in  Chem.  Eng'g.   (B.S.Ch.E.) 
B.S.  in  Civil   Engg.    (B.S.C.E.) 
B.S.  in  Elec.  Lng'g.      B.S.E.E.) 
B.S.  in  Ind.  Eng'g.  ( B.S.I. E.) 
B.S.  in  Mech.  Eng'g.   (B.S.M.E.) 

Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism   (B.S.J.)    

Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws  ( LL.B. ) 

Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine    (M.D.) 
B.S.  in  Medical  Technology 
(  B.S.Med.Tech.  )    


Mines 

B.S.  in  Eng'g.  of  Mines  (B.S.E.M.) 
B.S.  in  Petroleum  Eng'g. 

(B.S.Pet.E.)      

Nursing 

B.S.  in  Nursing  (B.S.Nsc. )    

Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Safety 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phvsical 
Education   (B.S.P.E.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 
(B.S.Rec.)     


HOURS  REQUIRED  TO  ( 
Second-       Third-        Fourth-        Required 

Y<-ar  Ten  lor 

Student        Student        Student 


58 

92 

128 

SB 

128 

27 

60 

133 

30 

72 

112 

30 

72 

112 

L46 

30 

112 

Ms 

30 

72 

112 

144 

30 

7S 

112 

L46 

30 

72 

112 

143 

36 

25 


30 
30 


30 


28 
28 


58 


54 


64 

58 
58 


96 

92 
94 


12S 


M 


72 

t 

1 

s 

100 

135 

72 

112 

154 

72 

112 

154 

133 


128 
130 


+At   least   3   quarters  of  clinical   work. 
tAt  least  7  quarters  of  clinical  work. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
Courses 

As  a  rule  courses  extend  through  one  semester  only,  though  some  are  of  a 
duration.   No  credit  will  be   given  for  less  than  an  entire   course  except  by 
order  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship.  Grades  given  at  the  end  of  the  f;: 
in  courses  extending  throughout  the  year  are  merely  indicative  of  the  qualitv  of  work- 
done  by  the  student  to  that  point  and  do  not  give  credit  for  the  part  of  tin 
so  far  completed.  Such  first-semester  grades  may  be  inining  the 

final  grade,  however. 


"For   the   DegTees   of  Bachelor  of   Science   in    Education,    at    least    10   ho 
residence  work  must  be  in    Education. 

14Students  matriculating  with  58  or  more  hours  of  credit  n  \  lth- 

out    credit    for    Physical    Education,    thus    reducing    the    total    ho;- 
graduation. 
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Mid-Semester  and  Final  Examinations 

In  practically  all  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  student  receives  both  a 
mid-semester  grade  and  a  final  grade.  The  mid-semester  grade  is  based  on  the  daily 
recitation  grades  and  a  special  test  given  during  one  or  more  regular   recitation 

Eeriods.  These  grades  are  not  entered  on  the  Registrar's  records.  The  final  grade  is 
ased  on  the  class  standing  for  the  entire  semester  and  on  a  written  final  exami- 
nation to  which  a  special  period  of  two  or  three  hours  is  devoted. 

Examination  Periods 

Mid-semester  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
day  for  mid-semester  reports  as  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar.  Final  exam- 
inations are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semester  of  the  academic  year,  and 
during  the  last  two  days  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Absence  from  Examinations 

Students  are  required  to  take  all  regular  examinations.  If  a  student  attends  a 
course  throughout  the  semester  and  is  absent  from  examination  without  permission, 
the  instructor  shall  count  the  examination  as  zero  and  report  the  final  grade  as  "F." 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  absence  of  the  student  was  for  satisfactory  reason, 
the  fact  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  class  ticket,  the  grade  "I"  will  be  returned, 
and  the  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  instructor,  take  the  examination  at  a 
later  date. 

Reports 

Mid-semester  grades  are  reported  to  students'  advisers  and  to  deans. 

Final  grades  are  reported  by  instructors  directly  to  the  Computer  Center  within 
48  hours  after  the  closing  hour  of  the  examination.  The  rule  also  applies  to  the  final 
grades  of  all  students  registered  in  other  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University  who 
are  enrolled  in  law  courses. 

The  final  standing  of  all  seniors  provisionally  approved  for  graduation  shall  be 
reported  by  their  instructors  to  the  deans  of  their  colleges  or  schools,  and  the  final 
standing  of  all  graduate  students  provisionally  approved  for  graduation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  report  cards  are  supplied  by 
the  Registrar. 

A  report  of  each  student's  work  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  semester  or  summer 
session  to  the  student  himself  or  to  his  parents  or  guardian. 

SCHOLASTIC  STANDING  AND  GRADE  POINTS 
Grading  System 

A— excellent  ( given  only  to  students  of  superior  ability  and  attainment ) 

B— good  (given  only  to  students  who  are  well  above  average,  but  not  in  the 

highest  group ) 
C— f air  ( average  students ) 
D— poor  but  passing15 
F— failure 
I— incomplete 
W— all  withdrawals  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the  date  set 
for  mid-semester  reports 
WP— withdrew  passing  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the 

date  set  for  mid-semester  reports 
WF— withdrew  failing  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the 
date  set  for  mid-semester  reports 
X— auditor,  no  grade  and  no  credit 


1BVeterans  of  World  War  II  or  Korea  may  register  for  courses  in  which  they 
have  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher,  but  no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  new  listing. 
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Absences 

Students  shall  attend  all  classes,  including  lalx>ratory  sessions,  for  which  they 
are  registered,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness,  injurv,  authorized  I'ni- 
versity  activities,  or  other  reasons  approved  by  their  deUM.  1'h  •  atndflOl  who  is 
absent  for  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons  is  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  work 
missed. 

Grade  Points 

The  grade-point  average  is  computed  on  all  work  for  which  the  student  has 
registered,  except  for  the  courses  with  grades  of  "W"  and  "WP,"  and  is  bas<«d  on  the 
following  grade-point  values: 


B 

C 

D16 

F 

WF 

I 

X 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Provided,  however,  that  when  a  student  receives  a  grade  of  T*  and  later  removes  the 
incomplete  grade,  his  average  grade-point  standing  shall  1x3  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  grade. 

If  the  final  grade  of  a  student  in  any  course  b  "F,"  the  student  must  trice 
course  again  in   residence  at  the  University   if  he   desires   to  receive   credit   for   it, 
unless  the   dean   of   the   college   or   school   authorizes   the   exception.    The    gra'l>- 
"I"  Ls   given  when   an  instructor   believes    that    the   course   work   is    unavoidably    in- 
complete or  that  a  supplementary  examination  is  justifiable.  The  grade  of  "I"  D 
be  removed  within  the  following  semester  or  the  next  h  in  Star  OB  which  the 
is  in  residence,  and  becomes  a  failure  unless  special  permission   is   granted   by  the 
appropriate  Scholarship  Committee  to  postpone  removal. 

Duties  of  Commttiee  on  Scholarship 

The  Committee  on  Scholarship  shall  have  authority  to  proceed  according  to  its 
best  judgment  in  regard  to  delinquent  students  referred  to  it  for  consideration. 

All  orders  of  the  committee  shall  become  effective  when  approved  by  the  dean 
of  the  college  or  school. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  the  Committee  shall  not  suspend  a  student  during 
a  semesteT  except  for  willful  neglect  and  in  eases  where  the  student's  class  grades  are 
so  low  that  further  class  attendance  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  No  suspension  shall 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Duties  of  Instructors 

Each  instructor  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  an  attendance  record  of  students 
in  his  classes  and  shall  report  an  excessive  numDer  of  absences  to  the  student's  dean 
and  his  adviser. 

Duties  of  Advisers 

Each  student  on  entering  the  University  is  assigned  to  an  adviser.  It  Ls  the 
duty  of  advisers  to  assist  students  in  preparing  schedules,  to  assign  them  to  classes, 
and  to  certify  their  study  lists  to  the  Registrar.  The  adviser  Ls  expected  to  give  to 
students  assigned  to  him  such  advice  and  sympathetic  guidance  as  they  may  need 
in  the  pursuance  of  their  work  in  the  University.  Students  are  expected  to  go  fnt-lv 
to  their  advisers  to  discuss  with  them  their  problems. 

"Students,  unless  enrolled  In  the  School  of  Dentistry.  College  of  [AW,  School 
of    Medicine,    School    of    Nursinpr.    or    School    of    Phari:  itted    to 

reprister  at   West   Virginia   University    for   any   courts    for   which    a   prrade   of   "D" 
has    been    received    at    West    Virginia    University    while    first-year    students, 
p.iB-e    52    for    classification    of    students*.    In    such    naaoa    the    second    Rrrade    shall 
supersede    the    first,    providing    It     is    not    lower    than     "IV     All     work     attei:  | 
after    the    first    year    shall    be    included    in     the    computat ion    of    the    trr  el.  -  point 
average    for   decree   purposes. 

For  teacher  certification  the  student  is  responsible  for  every  registration  In 
s  course  for  which  a  srrade  of  A.  B.  C.  D.  F.  WF,  <>r  T  la  rere 

The  University  prrade-point  average  la  computed  on  all  work  attempted  in 
all  years. 
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All  advisers,  upon  receipt  of  reports  of  excessive  numbers  of  absences,  shall  have 
conferences  with  the  students  concerned  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  and 
adjustments  as  are  desirable  and  feasible.  If  the  adviser  does  not  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  after  a  conference  with  the  student,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  dean 
of  the  college  or  school. 

Probation  and  Suspension 

Any  student  whose  mid-semester  grades  are  below  passing  in  courses  amounting 
to  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for  which  he  is  registered 
shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester.  The  terms  of  proba- 
tion are  determined  by  the  respective  scholarship  committees. 

Any  student  whose  grades  at  the  end  of  any  registration  period  are  below  pass- 
ing in  courses  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for 
which  he  is  registered  shall  be  suspended  from  the  University.  A  freshman,  subject 
to  the  operation  of  this  rule  at  the  end  of  his  first  registration  period  in  residence, 
shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  registration  period. 

All  actions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  and  of  the  dean  or  instructor  of  the 
college  or  school  that  affect  the  standing  of  a  student  shall  be  reported  by  the  dean 
to  the  Registrar. 


Curricula  and  Courses 


Part  III 


ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  tin-  descriptions  of  courses: 

I— a  course  given  in  the  first  semester. 
II— a  course  given  in  the  second  semester. 
L   II— a  course  given  in  each  semester. 
1    and   II— a  OOUTM  niven  throughout  the  year. 

S— a  course  given  in  the  Summer  Session, 
hr.— number  of  credit  hours  per  course, 
consent— consent  of  instructor  required. 
PR:—  prerequisite. 

PLAN  FOR  NUMBERING  COURSES 

For  convenience  each  course  of  study  Ls  designated  by  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  it  is  given  and  by  the  number  of  that  course.  The  plan  for  numbering 
is  ifl  follows: 

Courses        1   to     99— courses  intended  primarilv  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Courses   100  to   199— courses  intended  primarily  for  juniors   and   seniors. 
Courses  200  to  299— advanced  courses  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 

SEMESTER  COURSE  SCHEDULES 

Before  the  opening  of  each  semester,  a  schedule  is  printed  announcing  the 
courses  that  will  be  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home 
Economics;  the  Division  of  Aerospace  Studies;  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scienc 
College  of  Commerce;  the  Creative  Arts  Center;  the  School  of  Dentistry;  the  College 
of  Education;  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mines;  the  School  of 
Journalism;  the  College  of  Law;  the  School  of  Medicine;  the  Division  of  Military 
Science;  the  School  of  Nursing;  the  School  of  Pharmacy;  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety;  and  the  Evening  Education  course  offer- 
ings. 
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The  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics 

ADMINISTRATION-COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Robert  Standish  Dunbar,  Jr.,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economies  and  Professor  of  Animal  Science  (1964), 
1952. 

Othmar  Joseph  Burger,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  and  Director  of  Resident  Instruction 
(Division  of  Agriculture);  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1959),  1950. 

Mary  Rose  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Home  Economics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics; 
Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1954),  1941. 

VV.  Clement  Percival,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
(1959),  1934. 

Audrey  Howard  VanLandingham,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1959),  1929. 

ORGANIZATION 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics  work  at  West  Virginia  University 
is  organized  under  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics.  For 
the  purpose  of  administration  the  College  is  divided  into  four  branches: 

I.  Resident  instruction  in  agriculture. 

II.  Resident  instruction  in  forestry. 

III.  Resident  instruction  in  home  economics. 

IV.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  work  of  these  divisions  is  closely  interrelated.  Although  some  members  of 
die  staff  devote  full  time  to  college  instruction,  research  or  extension  work,  many 
others  divide  their  time  between  two  or  three  of  the  divisions. 

OBJECTIVES 

To  provide  an  academic  setting  of  excellence  in  which  a  young  man  or  woman 
may  attain  his  or  her  higher  education  goals. 

To  provide  a  selection  of  courses  through  various  options  for  organizing  differ- 
ent programs  of  study  leading  to  proficiency  in  many  professional  fields  directly  in 
and  related  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics. 

To  provide  advanced  training  courses  leading  to  degrees  at  master's  and  doctoral 
levels. 

To  carry  out  a  research  program  in  fields  and  problem  areas  of  pertinence  to 
West  Virginia. 

HISTORY  AND  FACILITIES 

In  1895  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  a  distinct  college  in  the 
University.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  founded  in  1888  and  became 
part  of  the  College  at  the  time  the  latter  was  instituted.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  was  added  in  1913,  and  in  1914  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  was 
transferred  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Organization  of  the  College  was 
completed  in  1937  when  a  full  four-year  course  in  forestry  was  added.  The  name  of 
the  unit  then  was  changed  to  "The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home 
Economics." 
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The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  nil  established  by  the  Board  of  R 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  known  ai  the  Hatch  Act   Further  support 

by  Acts  of  Congress  known  ;ls  the  Adam  Act,  Ihe  Purnefl  Act.  the  Bankhead-J 
Act,  the  Research  and  Marketing  Ad  of  1946,  and  the  Hatch  Ad  as  amended  in 

1955. 

The  College  now  has  (*H>  acres  oi  land  for  fanning  lying  ■  short  distant ■•■  from 
the  University  campus.  This  land  is  divided  into  five  Farms.  Each  oi  the  farms  is 
equipped   with   modern   faun   buildings  and   with   so. -vial    buildings   for   classroom. 

experimental,    and    laboratory    work.    A   40-acre   woodlot    is    aged    for    instruction    and 
experimentation  in  forestry. 

At  Alvon,  in  Greenbrier  County,  the  Division  of  Forestry  main! ahu  Camp  Arthur 

Wood,    devoted    tO    Beld    instruction    and    land    surveying    and    timber    est  m. 

students   in  the  division  who  have  passed   two  yean  oi  the  professional   for 

course,  (.'amp  Arthur  Wood,  situated  in  the  MOOOngahela  National  Foresl 
equipped   with   permanent    buildings   for   instruction    and    living   aeconnnod.it. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  also  bai  498   icrei  <>f  forest  Lend  bo  Randotpfa  County 

which  is  being  used  fbf  research  and  educational  training.  In  addition  to  this  \ 
the  tract  is  used  by  extension  foresten  to  demonstrate  sustained  yi<  Id  md  I 
operation  for  the  production  of  hardwood  timlx-r. 

During   1951    an   agreement   was   completed   between   the   University   and   the 

Island  ('reck  Coal  Company  making  the  3y000  aCPB  Island  Creek  Experiment  al   Forest 

available  for  research  in  applied  forestry.  Ihe  esperimental   work  is  open  to  in- 
spection by  forestry  students. 

Cooper's   Hock  State   Forest,  an  area  of   13. (KM)  acres   fronting  on  ( 
lea   than   ten   miles   from   the   University.    By   ag  Ix-tween   the    University   and 

the  Conservation  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  an  8,000-acre  part  of  this  forest  lias 
been  set  aside  as  the   West  Virginia  University  Forest  Division  oi  the  Cooper*!  R<xk 

State  Forest.    This  area  is  man. mi  d  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  research  and  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Branch    experiment    stations    are    maintained    at    \Vardens\ ille.     point 
Kcarne\  s\ille,     and     Reedsville.     The    R'-ymann     Memorial     Experimental     F.inns     at 
WardensviOe  was  established  in  1917.  It  occupies  967.5  acm  of  farm  land  on  the 

ipon  River  in  Hardy  County.  The  farm  Ls  being  operated  on  an  experimental 
basis  involving  pasture  improvement,  erosion  control,  soil  rebuilding  water  conserva- 
tion, irrigation,  crops,  bees  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Experiment  Farm  of  150  acres  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio 
River  was  acquired  in  1948.  It  is  operated  as  a  unit  for  the  experimental  work  in 
tobacco  and  truck  and  field  crops  of  special  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  valleys. 

The  University  Experiment  Farm,  a  tract  of  158  acres  near  Eearneysville  in  the 
eastern  section,  was  established  in  1930  as  a  branch  experiment  station  for  the 
study  of  problems  relating  to  fruit  production,  including  insect  and  disease  control. 
M  well  as  problems  of  general  farming  typical  of  the  section. 

The  Reedsville  Experiment  Farm  in  Preston  County  «M  acquired  in  1944.  Work 
on  this  475  acre  farm  consists  of  research  programs  with  potatoes,  ornamentals, 
small  fruits,  corn  and  legumes  in  rotations,  livestock,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

A  Nursery  School  is  located  close  to  Oglebay  Hall. 

Bulletins,  circulars,  and  pamphlets— setting  forth  the  results  of  experiments,  in- 
vestigations, and  recommendations— are  published  for  free  distribution  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  County  Extension  Agent  in  each  county. 

With   its   farm   land,   buildings,   and   equipment   the   College   of   Agriculture, 
Forestry,    and    Home    Economics    offers    thorough    and    complete    braining    in    I 
branches  of  agriculture,   forestry,   and  home  economics   that    is   applicable    to    VI 
Virginia  conditions. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COLLEGE  DIVISIONS 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Director  of  Resident  Instruction  for  Agriculture, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  all  located  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  Building  on  the  Evansoale  Campus.  The  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  Ls  located  in  the  Forestry  Building  on  the  Evansdale  Campus,  The  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  u  located  in  Oglebay  Hall  on  the  Main  Cam] 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Course*  and  He  BR.  R.  S.  Dunbar.  Jr.  ^ex  officio),  Chairman.  W.  \V.  Luch- 

■NOm,  Homer  Evans,  and  K.  L.  Carvell;  Sara  Ann  Brown. 
Scholarsh-  C.  B.  Taylor,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wilson,  and  D.  L.  Kulow. 

Ubnr  Gerald  Jung,  Chairman,  and  C.  B.  Koch;  Barbara  Armstrong. 

Stwdemt  Aid  m*d  Grants:  Messrs.  O.  If,  Nl\l  Jr..  Chairman,  M.  G.  Brooks,  and 

Valentin  Ulrich;  Betty  L.  Ramsey. 
Execute*.-   Messrs.   R.   S.   Dunbar.   Jr.    vex  officio),  Cliairman.  John   Luchok   (ex 

officio  \   M.   E.  Gallegly,   Homer  Patrick,  and  E.   H.   Tryon;    Mart   Rose 

Jones. 


College  Regulations 


.:ents  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  must 
comply   ■with   University   regulations   dealing   with   scholarship.    Specific   regulations 
me  College  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

CREDIT  LOAD  PER  SEMESTER 

The  minimum  work  per  semester  is  14  credit  hours  in  each  of  the  three 
Divisions. 

A  student  with  less  than  14  hours  of  meeting  all  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
shall  not  be  required  to  register  for  the  minimum  work  loacL  An  adviser  may 
:ch  an  individual  as  a  part-time  student 

In  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  student  in  his  first  semester  of 
enrollment  may  be  permitted  to  reduce  his  course  load  to  12  semester  hours  provided 
he  receives  his  adviser's  approval. 

The  maximum  work  load  per  semester  is  18  hours  in  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  and  20  hours  in  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  student  who  has  at  least  a  2.5  cumulative  grade-point  average  may  be  per- 
mitted by  his  adviser  to  enroll  for  21  hours  in  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  or  Forestry 
and  19  hours  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

Students  who  wish  to  carry  more  than  16  hours  while  doing  student  teaching 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

A  married  woman  who  maintains  a  home  and  is  also  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  may  register  for  less  than  14  hours  per 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Not  more  than  2  hours  of  credit  for  physical  activities  courses  will  be  allowed 
toward  a  degree  in  the  case  of  male  students;  4  in  the  case  of  female  students,  except 
when  physical  education  is  a  minor  for  a  teaching  certificate  for  a  student  in  home 

OFF-CAMPUS  STUDY  TRIPS 

part  of  the  work  in  several  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College,  students 
visit  large  farms,  specialized  farms  or  farming  regions,  agriculture-related  businesses 
and  city  markets.  Students  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  which  are  kept 
at  a  moderate  figure. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  REQUIRED  COURSES 

Each  petition  to  substitute  another  course  for  a  prescribed  course  must  be  signed 
by  the  student  and  the  student 's  adviser,  and  approved  by  the  director  of  the  division 
concerned. 
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STUDENT  PETITION'S 

1.  Petitions  may  be  submitted  to  the  Scholarship  Committee:   (a)  to  register  for 
more  than  maximum  hours  regularly  allowed;   ( b )  to  register  for  less  than  minimum 
load;    (c)   to  drop  courses  after  trie  regular  withdrawal  date;    (d)   for  reentry  after 
scholastic  suspension,  and   (e)   to  transfer  into  the  College  with  a  grade-poin* 
ficiency  accumulated  in  another  college. 

2.  Petitions  should  be  prepared  on  special  forms  and  must  include  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student's  advi- 

3.  Barring  unusual  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  a  student  is  under 

to  complete  the  courses  in  which  registration  was  ■  ..a  course  at  mid- 

semester  does  not  constitute  a  reason  for  withdrawal. 

4.  Students  may  appear  in  person  before  the  Scholarship  Committee  in  support 
of  their  petition. 

5.  Students  may  appeal  decisions  of  their  adviser,  Scholarship  Committee,  and 
Division  Director  to  the  Dean. 

6.  Students  should  submit  petitions  at  an  early  date.  Delay  may  result  in  denial 
because  sufficient  evidence  may  not  be  available. 

Action  by  Scholarship  Commiiikk 

Notice    of    the    recommendation    by    the    Scholarship    Committee-    regarding    a 
petition,  after  approval  by  the  Dean,  shall  be  sent  to  the  student  to  his  aaV. 
the  Director  of  the  Division  in  order  that  the  report  can  be  filed  with  the  student's 
scholastic  records. 

TRANSFERRING  CREDITS 

Students  intending  to  transfer  credits  from  another  institution  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  should  indicate  their  desire  to  do  so 
sufficiendy  in  advance  of  registration  time  so  that  the  Office  of  Admissions 
can  evaluate  the  courses  proposed  for  transfer.  If  it  happens  that  a  student  does 
not  have  this  information  at  registration  time,  deferral  on  acceptance  of  the  course 
for  credit  will  be  made  until  the  needed  information  is  obtained.  In  event  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  needed  information,  or  if  the  student  would  prefer  this 
alternative,  then  the  department  in  which  course  credit  is  being  requested  will,  after 
payment  of  the  proper  fee  to  obtain  an  examination  permit,  give  to  the  incoming 
student  an  examination  comparable  to  that  given  to  other  students  at  '  -inia 

University-  in  similar  course  work.  If  a  grade  of  "C*  or  better  is  made,  the  student 
will  be  given  credit  for  the  course. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  without  scholastic  deficiences  and  already  enrolled  in  the  University 
may  transfer  into  the  College  with  the  approval  of  the  respective  director  of  the 
division. 

Prospective  students  with  grade-point  deficiences  from  another  coflege  or  uni- 
ty may  not  enter  the  College  or  Agriculture,  Fores trv,  and  Home  Economics 
without  permission  from  the  Dean  upon  recommendation  by  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee and  the  Director  of  the  Division  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enroll.  Re- 
quests from  students  from  college  and  universities  other  than  V  ma  Uni- 
versity should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  West  Virginia  University. 
Petitions  from  students  with  more  than  11  grade-point  deficiences  in  another 
college  or  university  usually  will  not  be  approved  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  unless  the  stuaent  has  been  away  from  the  Univ>  - 
at  least  one  academic  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  classifi- 
cation   as    second-year,    third-year,    and    fourth-year    students,    and    for  graduation, 
according  to  the  curricula  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home   1 
nomics. 
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Year 

Year 

Year 

For 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Degree 

26 

64 

100 

144 

26 

64 

100 

144 

30 

70 

110 

150 

30 

60 

95 

138 

25 

58 

92 

128 

30 

72 

112 

145 

HOURS  REQUIRED  TO  CLASSIFY  AS 
Second-       Third-        Fourth-        Required 

DEGREE 

B.S.    (Bachelor  of  Science)    

B.S.  in  Agriculture  (B.S.Agr.  )   

1VS.  in  Forestry  (B.S.F.)   

B.S.  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.)    .  .  . 
B.S.  in  Home  Economics  (B.S.H.E.) 
B.S.  in  Agr'l  Eng'g.  (  B.S.Agr.E.  )    .  .  . 
B.S.  in  Landscape  Architecture 

(B.S.L.A.)     26  64  100  144 

THE  T>"  REPEAT  RULE 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics 
are  permitted  to  reregister  at  West  Virginia  University  for  any  courses  for  which  a 
grade  of  ,fD"  has  been  received  at  West  Virginia  University  while  first-year  students. 
In  such  cases  the  second  grade  shall  supersede  the  first,  providing  it  is  not  lower  than 
"D."  All  work  attempted  after  the  first  year  shall  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
the  grade-point  average  for  degree  purposes. 

For  teacher  certification  the  student  is  responsible  for  every  registration  in  a 
course  for  which  a  grade  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  WF,  or  I  is  received. 

The  Umversity  grade-point  average  is  computed  on  all  work  attempted  in  all 
years. 

CREDITS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  total  of  128  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Home 
Economics.  Fifty-eight  hours,  to  include  Home  Economics  Laboratory  (H.E.  234), 
must  be  selected  from  upper-division  courses  (courses  numbered  100  or  more). 
Credit  hour  requirements  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  including  Military  Science  or 
Aerospace  Studies  and  Physical  Education,  are  144  and  150,  respectively. 

GRADE-POIXT  DEFICIENCIES 

Academic  Warning 

Each  student  with  the  following  grade-point  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  any  se- 
mester shall  be  placed  on  academic  warning: 

First-  and  second-year  students    1  through  11 

Third-year   students    1  through     8 

Fourth-year   students    1  through     4 

Each  student  on  academic  warning  shall  be  advised  in  writing  of  his  scholastic 
position  and  the  consequences  which  result  from  scholastic  deficiencies.  The  letter 
should  be  sent  from  the  respective  director  of  the  division  with  a  copy  going  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  the  adviser,  and  to  the  student's  official  record  which  is  main- 
tained in  the  office  of  the  division  director. 

Academic  Probation 

A  student  with  more  than  the  following  grade-point  deficiences  at  the  end  of 
any  semester  shall  be  placed  on  probation: 

First-  and  second-year  students   11 

Third-year  students    8 

Fourth-year  students    4 

A  student  who  has  been  readmitted  after  scholastic  suspension  shall  be  placed 
on  probation. 

Any  student  on  probation  or  suspension  from  another  college  or  university  at  the 
time  of  acceptance  into  the  College  shall  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation. 


, 
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Each  student  on  probation  shall  be  advised  in  writing.  The  letter  shall  be  sent 
from  the  respective  director  of  the  division,  with  a  copy  going  to  the  parent  or 
guardian,  adviser,  Dean,  and  the  student's  official  record. 

Each  student  on  probation  for  two  consecutive  semesters  shall  appear  before  the 
Scholarship  Committee  prior  to  registering  for  the  next  MOM 

A  student  may  remove  himself  from  probation  by  reducing  his  grade-point 
deficiency  below  the  required  minimum  for  the  student. 

Suspension* 

A  student  with  a  grade-point  deficiency  in  excess  of  30  shall  be  suspended. 

A  student  on  probation  for  thr< m  dl  be  suspended  .. 

end  of  th<-  third  lemestnr  mien  be  btt   reduced  his  grade-point  deficiencies  beJow 
the  minimum  for  probation  or  has  met  the  level  of  progress  outlined  by  the  Sch 
ship  Committee. 

A  student  who  is  readmitted  after  scholastic  suspension  or  admitted  into  the 
College  while  on  probation  in  another  ooBege,  and  fails  to  meat  the  level  of  perform- 
ance required  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  shall  be  suspended. 

A  student  with  senior  standing  who  has  a  grade-point  deficiency-  for  t: 
ive  semest  »r  standing  shall  be  suspended. 

Each  suspended  student  shall  be  advised  in  writing.  The  letter  shall  be  tent 
from  the  respective  director  of  the  division  with  a  copy  going  to  the  parent  or 
guardian,  adviser.  Dean,  Director  of  Resid  Is,  Registrar,  and  to  the  stud 

official  record. 

A  student  who  has  been  suspended  for  grade-point  deficiencies  may  be 
admitted  with  the  approval  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Except  in  unusual 
cumstances,    suspended    students    will    not    !>e    reinstated    within  ftet    first 

suspension  or  within  thr  id  suspension. 

In   determining  deficiencies   for   suspension   or  probation,   two   snmm-  r 
shall  be  considered  as  one  semester. 

ABSENCES 

Students   shall  attend  all  classes,  including  laboratory  sessions,  for  which   they 
are   registered,   unless   prevented  from   doinr.z   so  by   illness,    injury,    authorized    ' 
versity  activities,  or  oth-  approved  by  their  dean.  The  student  who  is  a! 

for  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons  is  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  work  missed. 

Notice  of  excessive  absences,  reported  to  the  director  of  the  division,  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  student's  official  record  which  is  maintained  in  the  office  of  the 
director  of  the  division. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXCUSED  ABSENCES 

Excused  absences  will  be  granted  by  the  division  director  for  approved  off- 
campus  trips  required  in  connection  with  a  course  taken  for  credit. 

Excused  absences  may  be  granted  to  students  with  at  least  a  2.0  grade-point 
average  for  activities  such  as  fraternal  meetings,  club  meetings  and  judging  contests. 
The  decision  in  each  instance  shall  be  based  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Requests  for 
excused  absences  shall  be  denied  when  the  cumulative  grade-point  average  is  less 
than  2.0. 

Grade-point  averages  for  a  first-senv  nan  and  transfer  student  m  . 

determined  from  the  mid-semester  grade  report,   if  available.    If  not   available. 
freshman  or  transfer  student  shall  present  statements  from  instructors  showing  that 
his  work  is  satisfactory  to  date. 

CREDIT  DEFINED 

The  "semester  hour"  is  the  standard  for  computing  the  amount  of  work  required 

for  graduation.   The  "hour"  represents   the  amount  of   work   done   in   one  MlWlfl 

( about  eighteen   weeks  ^    in  one  recitaMon   with  two  preparation  hours   per  week  or 
three  hours  practice  or  laboratory  work  requiring  no  outside  preparation. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

Complete  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  College  of  Agricuture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  may  oe  found  in  the  1965-66  Graduate  School 
Announcements. 

Student  Activities  and  Advisers 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Students  in  the  College  have  many  opportunities  for  participating  in  College- 
sponsored  events,  College  student  organizations,  and  College  honoraries.  Numerous 
other  organizations  on  the  campus  are  open  to  University  students. 

Every  student  entering  judging  courses  offered  in  the  College  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  compete  for  a  place  on  livestock,  meat,  dairy  cattle,  dairy  products,  vegetable, 
flower,  and  fruit-judging  teams.  Qualified  teams  compete  at  regional,  national,  and 
international  contests. 

Agriclub  is  a  general  club  open  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  the  combining  club  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economics,  regardless  of  the  individual's  particular 
field.  Service  and  interest  are  its  goals. 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha  is  a  national  agricultural  education  professional  honorary 
fraternity  that  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  preparation  of  those  who  plan  to  teach  voca- 
tional agriculture.  This  organization  fosters  a  fraternal  spirit  among  students  in 
teacher-training  for  vocational  agriculture. 

Alpha  Zeta  is  an  honorary  agricultural  fraternity.  The  West  Virginia  chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta  was  instituted  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1921.  Agriculture  and 
forestry  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters  and  rank  in  the  upper  two- 
fifths  of  their  respective  classes  are  eligible  for  membership. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  is  a  professional  society.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  curriculum  may  become  student  members. 
Students  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  may  join  the  branch  and  take  active  part  in  its 
local  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  professionalism  among  the  student 
members  and  to  learn  about  the  activities  of  the  parent  society.  It  provides  a  medium 
for  student  participation  in  Agricultural  Engineering  activities  and  functions  of 
mutual  interest  among  branches  in  all  states. 

Block  and  Bridle  Club  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  animal  science  or  those 
with  an  interest  in  that  field.  The  objectives  are:  (1)  promote  high  scholastic 
standards;  (2)  promote  animal  sciences;  and  (3)  bring  about  a  close  relationship 
among  workers  interested  in  animal  science.  The  club  sponsors  judging  contests,  out- 
ings, and  the  Little  Eastern  National  Livestock  Show. 

Collegiate  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  provides  the  student  with  an 
opportunity  to  continue  his  FFA  work  and  prepare  for  future  service  to  the 
organization  and  to  agriculture.  It  offers  opportunities  in  leadership  development 
and  acquaints  prospective  agricultural  leaders  with  their  responsibilities  and  duties 
in  leading  rural  youth  and  adult  groups. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  honor  society  of  agriculture,  encourages  high  scho- 
lastic attainment  and  excellence  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home 
economics.  Outstanding  individuals  of  the  senior  class,  graduate  students,  faculty, 
and  alumni  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  College  are  elected  to  membership  by  the 
faculty  members. 

University  4-H  Club  is  sponsored  by  the  4-H  Club  Department  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  Former  and  present  4-H'ers  are  invited  to  join,  as  well 
as  other  college  students  interested  in  upholding  4-H  ideals.  Regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  of  an  educational  nature,  service  projects,  and  special  fun  and  fellowship 
activities  give  real  zest  to  the  program. 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  demonstrating 
proficiency  in  the  evaluation  of  conformation  of  the  dairy  cow.  The  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Team  participates  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  on 
occasion  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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W.V.U.  Dairy  Products  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  that  have  com- 
pleted the  Dairy  Products  Evaluation  Course  and  are  interested  in  into  omg 
for  a  place  on  the  team.  The  team  participates  annuallv  in  the  Southern  and  the 
International  Contests. 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Science  Club  was  Organized  for  the  purpose-  of  brill  Other 

those  students  interested  in  farthering  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  : 
or  Dairy  Production  and  Dairy  Foods,  One  or  more  projects  and  an  OUtJnfl 
carried  out  annually. 

W.V.I7.  Livestock  Judging  Team  is  oompusod  of  students  interested  in  intensive 
training  in  livestock  evaluation  and  selection.  Training  trips    . 

grant  colleges  in  this  area,  purebred  herds,  and  state  sales.  The  five-man  I 
participates  in  the  Xorthcentral  and  >n   [ntercoOegiate  fudging  contest*  in 

the  spring  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  the  Faster:.  '    arid  International 

Intercollegiate  conhMs  each  fall. 

W.V.U.  Meat  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  interested  in  fa  lin- 

ing in  meat  judging  and  grading.  Membership  on  a  tolh-ui.it,-  meat  judging  team  is 
a  prerequisite  for  certain  jobs  with  the  Livestock  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A    The  I 
participates  m  the  Eastern  National  Intercollegiate  Meat  lodging  Contest  at  Balti- 
more,   Maryland,   and  in   the  International    Intercollegiate    Meat    [udg 
Madison.  \\  iseonsin. 

W.V.U.  Fruit  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  the  four  top  students  enrolled  in 
the  class  on  Apple  Identification  and  Judging.  The  team  competes  in  the  Eastern 

Intercollegiate  rnut  Judging  Contest  held  on  the  campus  of  one  of  the  member 
schools  m  early  December  each  year. 

\-  SlY^j  VS??toW*  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  in  the  diss  on 
vegetable  Identification  and  Judging  who  compile  the  best  record.  The  team  com- 
pees  in  the  .National  hrterepfleg  table  Judging  Contest  held  in  conjurj 

Dewrnbe/1111111'     mceling  °f  thr    X    ' "    ]    V{      '    ''  '      ('      "  r  '    A         -tiun    in    i 

W.V.U.  Flower  Judging  Team  is  selected  from  the  class  in  Flower  Judging    It 
competes    each    spring    in    the    National    Intercollegiate    Flower    Judging    Co: 
Florists  (Floriculture  Honor  Society)  and  the  Society  of  American 

The  Forestry  Club  (W.V.U.  Foresters)  forms  an  important  part  of  each  forestry 
student  s  program.    Primarily  designed   to  provide   leadership    training,   its   activ 
include  weekly  meetings  with   distinguished  foresters   as   guests,   publication   of   the 
banquet  Fores*ers     yearbook),    intramural    sports,    dances,    and    an    annual 

•  .uA  £!iaPttr  oirXi  Sigma  Pi>  national  forestry  honorary  fraternity,  was  established 
in  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  1952.  Upperclassmen  whose  scholarship  places  them 
in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  classes  may  be  elected  to  membership.  Through  their 
Hon  honorary  seeks  to  maintain  high  scholastic  standards  in  forestry  cduca- 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  is  a  professional  society  which  accepts  as 
members  only  those  persons  actually  engaged  in  technical  forestry  work  or  studying 
in  preparation  for  such  work.  Its  objects  are  "to  represent,  advance,  and  protect  the 
interests  and  standards  of  the  profession  of  forestry,  to  provide  a  medium  for  ex- 
change or  professional  ^thought,  and  to  promote  the  science,  practice,  and  stand 
ot  forestry  in  America.     The  West  Virginia  Chapter  was  oreani/,  d  in  1945 

The  West  \  ir^inia  University  Chapter  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation seeks  to  encourage  the  development  of  professional  attitudes  and  to  incr- 
the  knowledge  or  the  contributions  which  home  economists  can  make  to  ramify  and 
community  hying.   Membership  is  open  to  all  students  of  home  economics  at  VI 
\  irgmia  I  niversity. 

Phi    Upsihm    Omicron    is   a   professional    organization    for    home    economic 
purpose  is  to  establish   and   strengthen   bonds   of   friendship,    promote   moral   and   in- 
tellectual  development,    and    to   advance   home    econ  .„    of   memlx-rs    b 
made    on    their    scholastic    ability,    professional    attitude.                    |p,    judgment 
liability,  and  spirit  of  ser\ 

AlpJw  Omicron  Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu   received  its   charter  at   \\  ma 

I  Diversity  on  May  30,  1952.  The  purposes  of  this  scholastic  honorary  in  home 
economics   are   to   recognize  young   women   majoring    in    home   economics    for    their 
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scholastic   attainment   and  professional  potentialities  and  to  support  and  encourage 
research  in  home  economics. 

ADVISERS  OF  STUDENT  CLUBS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Agriclub,  H.  E.  Kidder  and  O.  J.  Burger,  Advisers 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  R.  C.  Butler,  Adviser 

Alpha  Zeta,  O.  M.  Neal,  G.  A.  Jung,  and  A.  E.  Grafton,  Advisers 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  A.  D.  Longhouse,  Adviser 

Block  and  Bridle  Club,  K.  M.  Kerr  and  E.  K.  Inskeep,  Advisers 

Collegiate  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Warren  Kelly,  Adviser 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  J.  L.  McBee,  Jr.,  President 

University  4-H  Club,  Betty  A.  Gum,  Adviser 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team,  R.  A.  Ackerman,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Products  Judging  Team,  S.  J.  Weese,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Science  Club,  S.  J.  Weese,  Adviser 

W.V.U.  Flower  Judging  Team,  A.  P.  Dye,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Fruit  Judging  Team,  W.  H.  Childs,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Livestock  Judging  Team,  H.  E.  Kidder,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Meat  Judging  Team,  J.  L.  McBee,  Coach 

W.V.U.  Vegetable  Judging  Team,  Staff 

The  Forestry  Club,  W.  C.  Percival,  Adviser 

Xi  Sigma  Pi,  K.  L.  Carvell,  Adviser 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Allen  Goodspeed,  Adviser 

W.V.U.  Chapter  of  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Mary  Rose  Jones, 

Adviser 
Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  Gladys  Ayersman  and  Ruth  Weibel,  Co-Advisers 
Alpha  Omicron  Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu,  Barbara  Armstrong,  Adviser 
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FACULTY-DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Biociiimimhy 

Homer  Patrick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  (University  of  Missouri,  1939,  1940,    '  in.), 

Ph.D.,    (Pennsylvania   state   University,    L943,   Agr.    B  and 

Chairman    of   Agricultural    Biochemistry    and    Agricultural    Biochemist       1 
1957. 

Wayne  Wesley  Luchsincer,  B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,    (  University  of   Minnesota, 
1954,   1956,  Food  Technol.,  Biochem.,   Biocln m         \ 
cultural  Biochemistry  and  A  -dtttral  Biochemist    |  1963),    I 

William  Gilbert  Martin,  B.S.   (Louisiana  Polvtet  link-  Institute.   1956.  An    Ha 
M.S.    (North  Carolina   State  College,    1958,    An.    Nutr.).    PhD     (West    Vi 
University.  1963,  Agr.  Biochem.  .  Assistant  Frofassor  of  Agricultural  I 
istry  and  Assistant  Biochemist  |  1963),  19G 

AMTHDNl    WaTHB  Richards.   B.S.    (Salem   College,    1962,  Chcm.),   Assistant   in   A 
cultural  Biochemistry  (1963),  1902. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Homer  Clark  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Kentucky,  1947,  194  n.), 

Ph.D.,   (University  of  Minnesota.   L956,  Agr.  Econ./,  Professor  and  Choi 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economist   (  1960),    1 

Alfred  Lowell  Barr,  B.S.   (West  Virginia   University,   1955,  Agr.),   M.S.    (Uni- 
versity  of   Kentucky,    1957,    Agr.    Econ. ),    Ph.D.,    (Oklahoma    Stat.-    University, 
1961,  Agr.  Econ.),  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Agricultural  Economist  (1961). 

James  Harris  Clarke,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Kentucky,  1935,  1937,  Agr.,  Agr. 
Econ.),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economist  (1960), 
1939. 

Robert  Irvin  Coltrane,  B.S.,  M.S.  (North  Carolina  State  College,  1959,  1 
Agr.  Educ,  Agr.  Econ.),  Agricultural  Economist,  Economic  Research  San 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ( 1962). 

Buddy  L.  Dillman,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Arkansas,  1959,  1962),  Agricultural 
Economist,  Economic  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  Hun 

(1964). 

Robert  Lee  Jack,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1958,  1960,  Agr.  Educ, 
Agr.  Econ. ),  Ph.D.,  (Pennsylvania  State  University,  1963,  Agr.  Econ.),  Assistant 
Agricultural  Economist  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Consumer  Economics,  (  1963). 

Herbert    Christian    Kriesel,    B.S.    (University   of   Wisconsin,    1937,    Agr. 
Research  Associate  ( 1962). 

Kenneth  Dale  McIntosh,  B.S^  (University  of  Tennessee,  1956,  Agr.),  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1957,  Agr.  la  on.  )t  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist   (1963),   1957. 

Ralph  E.  Nelson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  (University  of  Minnesota  1949,  1952,  1960). 
Associate  Professor  and  Campus  Coordinator,  East  African  Programs,  Appalach- 
ian Center  (1964). 

Ernest  Joseph  Nesius,  B.S.A.  (Purdue  University,  1935,  Agr.  Educ),  M.S.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,   1937,  Farm   Econ.),  Ph.D.    (Iowa  State  University. 
Agr.  Econ.),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Vice  President,  West  V it 
Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and   Development;   Director,   Cooj)eratii  • 
tension  Service  (1963),  1960. 

Paul  Emmett  Nesselroad,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University.  1947,  1955;  Agr.. 
Agr.  Econ.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Assistant 
cultural  Economist  (1963),  1954. 

Anthony  Leo  Pavlick,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  (University  of  Illinois,  1949,  1956,  Agr.  Ecu 
M.S.,  Ph.D.   (University  of  Minnesota,   1956,   1963 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  arul  Associate  Agricultural   I 
omist  (1964),  1963. 
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Vernon   Morris   Sheppard,   Jr.,   B.S.,   M.S.    (Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute,    1954, 

1960,   Agr.   Econ. ),   Extension  Agricultural  Economist   (1958).    (On  Leave  of 

Absence). 
James    Larkin    Stallings,    B.S.,    M.S.    (Purdue    University,    1952,    1956),    Ph.D., 

(Michigan   State    University,    1959),   Assistant   Agricultural   Economist    (1965). 
Ronald  Lee  Stump,  B.S.   (West  Virginia  University,  1948,  Agr.),  State  Extension 

Economic  Development  Program  Leader  (1962),  1948. 
Mary  Coddington  Templeton,  A.B.,  M.S.   (West  Virginia  University,  1947,  1958, 

Econ.),  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  (1965),  1955. 
George   Eilt   Toben,   B.S.,    M.S.    (University   of   Illinois,    1936,    1938;    Agr.,    Agr. 

Econ.),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economist  (I960), 

1946. 

Agricultural  Education 

Russell  Clarke  Butler,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1930,  1946; 
Agr'l.  Educ.  and  Dairy  Mfg.,  Agr'l.  Educ.),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University,  1950, 
Agr'l.  Educ),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Professor 
of  Education  (1956),  1944. 

Paul  V.  Armbrester,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1951,  1957,  Agr'l. 
Educ),  Animal  Husbandry  and  Extension  Specialist,  Arapai  Farm  Institute, 
Soroti,  Uganda  (1963). 

Gene  A.  Casto,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1949,  1953,  Agr'l.  Educ), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Bukalasa  Agricultural  College, 
Uganda  (1963). 

Warren  George  Kelly,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1943,  1949,  Gen. 
Agr.,  Agr'l.  Educ),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  ( 1957). 

Robert  Vaughn  Kerwood,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1957,  1963, 
Agr'l.  Educ),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education   (1963). 

Oliver  Claude  McGhee,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1942,  1949, 
Agr'l.  Educ),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (1961).  (On  Leave  of  Absence). 

Dickson  Ward  Parsons,  A.B.  (West  Virginia  University,  1905,  Math.),  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1918,  An.  Husb.),  Ph.D.,  (Cornell  University,  1930,  Agr'l. 
Educ),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education  (1951),  1923. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Alfred  Delbert  Longhouse,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University,  1937,  1938, 
1947;  Agr.,  Agr.,  Agr.  Eng'g. ),  P.E.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer  (1945),  1938. 

Waldo  E.  Bell,  B.S.Ag.E.  (Pennsylvania  State  University,  1934),  State  Extension 
Agricultural  Engineering  Specialist  (1945). 

Edmond  Byrl  Collins,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.  (West  Virginia  University,  1947, 
1961),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Assistant  Agricultural 
Engineer  (1962),  1960. 

Chester  A.  Cromer,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.  (West  Virginia  University,  1962,  1964), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  (1964).  (Assigned  to  Tanzania 
Agricultural  College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania,  East  Africa,  through  contract  with 
West  Virginia  University). 

Walter  Howard  Dickerson,  B.S.C.E.,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.  (Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1935,  1936,  1939),  P.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Agricultural  Engineer  (1957),  1953. 

Kendall  Clark  Elliott,  B.S.Ag.E.  (University  of  Vermont,  1954),  M.S.Ag.E. 
(West  Virginia  University,  1961),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing and  Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer  (1962),  1954. 

Roy  Eugene  Emerson,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Cornell  University,  1938,  1946;  Agr.,  Agr.), 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Associate  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer (1957),  1940. 

Glen  H.  Hetzel,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1962;  Agr.),  Instructor  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  (1962).  (Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya,  East  Africa, 
through  contract  with  West  Virginia  University). 
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Homer  W.  Parker,  B.S.  (North  Texas  State  University,  1947;  Physics),  P.E.  (Okla- 
homa), Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  AssUtoni   Agricultural   ! 
neer  (1964).  (Project  Leader,  Stationed  with  Department  of  Agricultural  I 
neering  in  Cooperation  with  U.S.   Forest   Service   Engl  iron   Lab- 

oratory). 

Ross    Alonzo    Phillips,    B.S.A.,    B.S.Ac.E.    (Ohio  .'v.     [048,     194 

M.S.Ac.E.   (University  of   Missouri,    1962),   P.I'...   Assistant   Professor  of 

cultural  Engineering  and  Assistant   Agricultural 

Arthur  W.  Seeders,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  19C  M.SAcJ       Uni- 

versity   of    Massachusetts,    1963),    State    Extension    Agricultural    Engineering 

Specialist  (1963). 
Gerald  E.  TmEMflBN,  B.S.Ac.E.,  M.S.Ac.E.  (  Cam 

Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering    (  1  rton 

College.  Kenya,  East  Africa,  through  contract  with  West  Virginia  University). 
Robert  O.  Weedfall,  B.S.  (University  of  Chi  ■  ),  In.slrurt<n 

in  Agricultural  Engineering   (1963).    ( Climatologist.   Stationed   with    Depart 

of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  Cooperation  with  united  Si  ■'•     Weather  Bun 
Agronomy  and  Cenfiks 

George  Cordon  Poulman,  B.S..  NFS.,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  College,  1983    1924,  1 

Agron.,   Soils-.   Soils).   Professor  and  Chairman   of  Agronomy   and  and 

Agronomist  (193S),  1930. 
Fredddz    Lee    Alt,    B.S. Agr.,    Farm    Superintendent    and    Assistant    in    Agronomy, 

(1964). 
Nbwton   Moore  Bavchman,  B.S..   M.S.    [West  Virginia   University,    1948,    196 

Ph.D.    (Purdue    University.    1956,    Soil    Fertility).    Professor   of    Agronomy    and 

Agronomist;  Chief  of  Party   (assigned  to  Tanzania   Aerienltur.il   College,    Moro- 

goro,  Tanzania,  East  Africa)   (1964).  1949. 
Othmar  Joseph  Burger,  B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Purdue  University.   1943.   19-17.    I 

Aeron.,   Agron.,  Agr.  Biochem.),  Assistant   Dean   of  the  CoU  'tare. 

Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  and  Director  of  Resident   Instruction    (  Dv 

of  Agriculture);  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1959),   1950. 
Carl    Franklin    Encle,    B.S.,    M.S..    Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania    State    University.    1953. 

1955,  1963;  Acron.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  A 

(1964). 
Paul  Robert  Henderlong,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Ohio  State  University,  1959,  1961;    j 

Agron.),   Ph.D.    (Virginia   Polytechnic  Institute,    1964;    Agron.),    Assistant 

fessor  of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  Agronomist  (1964). 
Everett   Milton   Jencks,   B.S.    ( University   of   Rhode   Island.    1953,    Agr.    Chem.), 

Ph.D.    (Rutgers  University,   1959,  Soils).  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 

Assistant  Agronomist  ( 1957). 
Cerald  Alvin  Jung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin.  1952,  1954,  1958, 

Acron.),   Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy   and  Associate   Agronomist    (1962). 

1958. 
PARREL  John  Olsen,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.    (Utah   State  University.    1954,   1958.   Agron.. 

Plant  Breeding).  Ph.D.   (Rutgers  University,   1961,  Plant  Breeding),    Extension 

Agronomist  (1961). 
Icon  V.  Sarkissian,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Michigan  State  University,  1956,  1957,  Farm  Cr 

Plant  Breeding),   Ph.D.    (Purdue  University,    1980,   Plant   G 

Professor  of  Genetics  and  Associate  Geneticist   (1962). 
ARNOLD  Cerhard  Scholten,  B.S.  (University  of  Alberta,   1957,  Soils).   M.S..   Ph.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1959,  196-1.  Soils).  Assistant  Professor  of 

(assigned  to  Bukalasa  Agricultural  College.  Bomlxx  I 
Georce  Sharpe,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1929.  1(>31 

mol.).  State  Extension  Soil  Conservation   Specialist    (1944),    19S 
Charles  B.  Sperow,  B.S.,  M.S.   (West  Virginia  University,   1962,    1968,   Agron.), 

Assistant  Agronomist  in  Charge,   Ohio  Valley   Experiment    Farm,    Pi 

(1957),  1952. 
Siecbert  August  Thdzs,  B.S.,   M.S.    (Oklahoma  State  University,    1951     1 

Educ,  Agron.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (assigned  to  Tanzania 

cultural  College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania,   East   Africa)    (1964). 
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Valentin  Ulrich,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University,  1953,  1960,  Biol.,  Genetics), 
Associate  Professor  of  Genetics  and  Associate  Geneticist  (1962),  1957. 

Willem  Adolph  van  Eck,  B.S.  (University  of  Wageningen,  Netherlands,  1951, 
Tropical  Forestry),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  University,  1954,  1958,  Soil 
Sci.),  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Associate  Agronomist  (1956). 

Collins  Veatch,  B.S.  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1926,  Agron.),  M.S.  (Iowa 
State  College,  1926,  Plant  Breeding),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois,  1929,  Plant 
Physiol.),  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Agronomist  (1959),  1945. 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science 

Marvin  Richard  McClung,  B.S.Agr.  (West  Virginia  University,  1941,  An.  Husb.), 

M.S.  (University  of  Maryland,  1942,  Poultry  Breeding),  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity,   1953,   An.   Breeding,   Genet,   and   Statistics),   Professor   and   Chairman 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science  and  Animal  Scientist  (1964),  1942. 
Richard  Atkins  Ackerman,  B.S.   (University  of  Connecticut,  1928,  Dairy  Husb.), 

M.S.    (West  Virginia   University,    1930,    Dairy   Husb.),    Assistant   Professor   of 

Dairy  Science  and  Assistant  Dairy  Scientist  (1946),  1928. 
Robert  Olin   Adamson,   B.S.Agr.    (West   Virginia   University,    1964,   An.   Husb.), 

State  Extension  Specialist— Animal  Husbandry  ( 1964 ) . 
Gerald  Clifton  Anderson,  B.S.   (University  of  Massachusetts,  1943,  An.  Husb.), 

M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Missouri,  1948,  1950,  An.  Nutr.),  Professor  of  Animal 

Science  and  Animal  Husbandman  (1954),  1950. 
Paul  Vernon  Armbrester,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Instructor  in  Animal  Extension   Methods 

(1963).  (Assigned  to  Arapai,  Uganda). 
Charles   Burton   Boyles,   B.S.,   M.Agr.    (West   Virginia   University,    1950,    1959, 

An.  Husb.,  Agr. ),  Instructor  in  Animal  Science  and  Superintendent  of  Depart- 
ment Farm  (1959),  1955. 
Cornelius  Jett  Cunningham,  Sr.,  B.S.Agr.   (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1932, 

An.    Husb.),    Animal    Husbandman    in    Charge,    Reymann    Memorial    Farms 

(P.O.,  Wardensville),  (1943). 
Leslie  Dozsa,  D.V.M.  (College  of  Vet.  Med.  and  Agr.,  Budapest,  1946,  Vet.  Med.), 

Associate   Professor   of   Veterinary   Science   and   Associate   Animal   Pathologist 

(1961),  1957. 
Robert  Standish  Dunbar,  Jr.,  B.S.Agr.    (University  of  Rhode  Island,   1949,  An. 

Husb.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell  University,  1950,  1952,  An.  Breeding  and  Dairy 

Husb.:  An.  Breeding,  Genet.,  and  Statistics),  Professor  of  Animal  Science;  Dean 

of  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  (1964),  1952. 
Wilbur  Dye,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1950,  1957,  Agr.,  An.  Husb.), 

Instructor  in  Animal  Science  (1964),  1950.  (Assigned  to  Tanzania  Agricultural 

College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania). 
Joseph  C.  Emch,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1947,  Agr.),  M.S.  (Oklahoma  State 

University,    1952,   An.    Husb.),    State   Extension   Animal   Husbandry   Specialist 

(1957),  1947. 
Jack  Moore  Gay,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  An.  Husb.),  M.S.  (University  of 

Kentucky,  1961,  An.  Husb.),  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  (1964).  (Assigned 

to  Bukalasa  Agricultural  College,  Bukalasa,  Uganda. 
Robert  L.  Gay,  B.S.,  (West  Virginia  University,  1960,  An.  Husb.),  D.V.M.  (Ohio 

State  University,  1964),  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  (1964),   (Assigned  to 

Arapai  Agricultural  College,  Arapai,  Uganda). 
Ted  Robert  Hash,  B.S.   (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,   1933,  Agr.  Educ),   State 

Extension  Poultry  Specialist  (1947),  1937. 
James  O.  Heishman,  B.V.Sc,  V.S.  (Ontario  Veterinary  College,  1934,  Vet.  Med.), 

Associate  Animal  Pathologist,  Reymann  Memorial  Farms   (P.O.,  Wardensville), 

(1949). 
Donald  James  Horvath,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Rutgers,  1951,  1954,  Agr.,  An.  Husb.),  Ph.D. 

(Cornell,  1957,  An.  Nutr.),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Associate 

Animal  Husbandman  (1960),  1957. 
Harold  Marteney  Hyre,  B.S.    (West  Virginia  University,   1930,   Agr.   Educ.  and 

Poult.  Sci.),  M.S.  (Cornell  University,  1931,  Poult  Sci.),  Associate  Professor  of 

Poultry  Science  and  Associate  Poultry  Scientist  (1944),  1931. 
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Kmmett  Keith   [nseeep,  B.S.Agh.    (West  Virginia   University,    L95B    An    Husb.), 
M.S.  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1960,  Genet.),  l'n.l)      Universit)  osin, 

1964,    Endocrinology ),    Assistant    I\o/eSSflr    OJ    Animal    Science    <:n<! 
Animal  Scientist  (1964). 

Clyde  Edgar  Johnson,  Ibl,  BJL.  Ms     West  Virginia  UiuVaaity,  1  ZooL), 

Instructor  in  Dairy  Science  |  1  SX>(> ) . 

John  Robert  Johnson,  B.S.   (West  Virginia   University,   L9I  M  \ 

Virginia  University,  1962,  Poult.  -  dorch  Attorn* 

k'iRKiAN  McNeeh  Kerr,  B.s.  (West  Virginia  University,  1061,  An,  Husb       l>\  M 

(Ohio    State    University,    1961,    Vet  nary 

Science  (1962). 
Harold  Edward  Kidder.  B.S.  (Colorado  State  University,  I960,  An,  Husb       M  s 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin.  1951,  1951.  Genetics;  Genetics  and  l)..      S 

Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Animal  lhtshandman   (I960),    L954, 

James  Leonard  McBee,  Jr..  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1952.  LOB     An. 

Hush.),  Iti.D.   [University  of  Missouri,  1959,  Meat  Technoi), 

fcs.sor  of  Animal  Si  ten  v  and   Associate  Animal  Husbandman    (  1 

George  Ajkem  McLaren,  B.S.  (University  of  Virginia,  L935,  Cham,  and  Ba  I    .  M  s 

(Fordham  University,  1955,  An.   Nutr.  and  Bioehein.),   Ph.D.    (OUaboma 

University,    195o.    An.    Nutr.    and    Bioehein.),    Professor   of   Animal   Science   and 

Nutritionist  (1959).  1955. 
Byron  Wayne  Moore,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1935,  Agr.  Educ. ),  Stat< 

tentkm  Poultry  Specialist  (1955),  1947. 
WrLLiAM    LaOROS    NORTHERN,    B.S.    (North    Carolina    State    College,    I960,    !).iii> 

Husb.).   M.A.    i  West   Virginia   University,   1956,   Gen.   Agr.),   State   Extension 

Dairy  Specialist  (1956),  1951. 
Norman  Olaf  Olson,  B.S.,  D.V.M.  (Washington  State  College,  1938.  Vet  M< 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Veterinarian  (1964),  1948. 
Robert  Leslje  Redd,  B.S.,  B.Agr.  (Queens  University,  Belfast,  1950,   1951,  Oht  in 

Agr.   Chem.),   Ph.D.    (Aberdeen  University,    1957,   Agr.    Biochcin.    and    Nutr.;. 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Associate  Nutritionist   (  1964),   1957. 
John  Harrison  Rdztz,  D.V.M. ,  M.Sc.  (Ohio  State  University,  1903,  1929,  Vet  Med.; 

Parasitology),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Animal  Patlwlogist 

Emeritus  (1948),  1927. 
John  Robert  Schablnger,  B.S. Agr.  (University  of  Delaware,  1943,  An.  Sci.),  M.S. 

(Pennsylvania  State  University,  1947,  Dairy  Sci.),  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  v 

1964,    An.    Breeding,    Dairy    Sci.),    Area    Extension    Sj)ccialist—D<:ir<,     - 

(1964). 
Paul  Morrow  Smith,  B.S.    (Pennsylvania  State  University,   1956,   Dairy  Sci.),   In- 
structor in  Dairy  Science  ( 1959). 
Robert  Hamilton  Thomas,  B.S.,  M.A.  (University  of  Missouri.   1946,  1948,  Dairy 

Mfg.),   Ph.D.,    (Iowa   State  College,   1953,   Food  Techno],   and    Dair. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Associate  Dairy  Scientist   (  1' 
Roy  O.  Thomas,  B.S.Agr.   (Berea  College,   1946),  M.S.    (University  of  T< 

1952,    Dairying),    Ph.D.    (Michigan    State    University,    1964.    Nutr..    Biochem., 

Phvsiol. ),    Assistant   Professor   of   Dairy   Science   and   Assistant    Dairy    Scu-ntist 

(1964). 
Benjamin  W.   Wamsley,  Jr.,   B.S.,   M.S.    [West   Virginia   University,    1948,    1963, 

Agr.),  State  Extension  Animal  Husbandry  Specialist   I  195.  ),   19-is. 
Samuel  Josephus  Weese,  B.S.,  M.A.  (West  Virginia  University,  1929,   1941,  Dairy 

Mtir.,   Gen.   Agr.),   Associate  Professor  of   Dairy    Science   and   A  Hairy 

Scientist  (1951),  1945. 
J.ames  Alexander  Welch,  B.S.   (University  of  Kentucky,  1947,  An.   Husb.),   PhD. 

University  of  Illinois,  1952,  Physiology  ol  Reproduction),  /•  j  Animal 

Science  and  Animal  Husbandman  |  1(H>0),  ll;52.   (Assigned  to  Veterinary  Train- 
ing Institute,  Entebbe,  Uganda). 
Frank    Ernest   Woodson,    B.S.    (West    Virginia    University,    L958,    An     Hi: 

D.V.M.    (Ohio  State  University,    1962,   Vet    Med.).   Assistant   Ptoj 

erinaru  Science  (1963).   (Assigned  to  Veterinary  Training  Institute.   Entebbe, 
idav 


Uganda ) . 
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HORTICULTURE 

Eion  George  Scott,  B.Sc.  (University  of  Glasgow,  1954,  Bot),  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California  at  Davis,  1958,  Plant  Physiol),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Horti- 
culture and  Horticulturist  (1962). 

William  Henry  Childs,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Illinois,  1930,  1931,  Hort),  Ph.D. 
(Cornell  University,  1940,  Pomology),  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horti- 
culturist (1953),  1931. 

Clifford  Warthen  Collier,  Jr.,  B.F.A.,  M.L.A.  (University  of  Georgia,  1949, 
1960,  Stage  Scenery  and  Design;  Landscape  Arch.),  State  Extension  Landscape 
Architect  (1960). 

Arthur  Pingree  Dye,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1923,  1927,  Hort.), 
Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Associate  Horticulturist  (1962),  1923. 

William  Robert  Fortney,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Illinois,  1949,  1951,  Floricul- 
ture; Plant  Breeding  and  Genet.),  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University,  1958,  Plant  Breed- 
ing and  Genet.),  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Associate  Horticulturist 
(1960),  1956. 

Nestor  Carl  Hardin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1949,  1961,  Gen. 
Agr.,  Hort.),  State  Extension  Specialist— Horticulture  (1964),  1958. 

Clinton  Elliot  Hickman,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1962,  1964,  Agr., 
Hort.),  Assistant  Horticulturist  (1964),  1962. 

Luther  Morris  Ingle,  A.B.  (University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1951), 
M.A.,  (University  of  California,  Davis,  1956,  Bot.),  Ph.D.,  (Purdue  University, 
1960,  Plant  Physiol.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Assistant  Horti- 
culturist (1963). 

Ray  Stanley  Marsh,  B.S.,  A.M.  (University  of  Missouri,  1921,  1922,  Hort.),  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1965),  1936. 

Oliver  Meader  Neal,  Jr.,  B.S.  (University  of  Maine,  1938,  Bot.),  Ph.D.  (Michigan 
State  University,  1956,  Hort.),  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist 
(1963),  1942. 

Oscar  Edmund  Schubert,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1942,  Hort.),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois,  1947,  1949,  Floricult,  Pomology),  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  Horticulturist  (1961),  1949. 

LeRoy  Paul  Stevens,  B.S.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1961,  1962,  Agr., 
Hort.),  Assistant  Horticulturist  and  Farm  Superintendent,  Reedsville  Experiment 
Farm  (1964),  1960. 

Glenn  Edward  Steyers,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952,  1954, 
Landscape  Arch.),  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  University  Landscape 
Architect  (1960). 

Kyle  Chester  Westover,  B.S.  (University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917,  Hort.),  M.S. 
(West  Virginia  University,  1925,  Hort.),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University,  1936,  Plant 
Physiol.),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1963), 
1921. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY,  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

Horace  Leslds  Barnett,  A.B.  (DePauw  University,  1931,  Bot.  and  Math.),  M.S. 
(North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1933,  Bot.),  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1937,  Mycol.),  Chairman  of  Plant  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Ento- 
mology, and  Professor  of  Mycology  and  Mycologist  (1960),  1945. 

Robert  Evans  Adams,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  ( Cornell  University,  1949,  1953,  Hort.  and  Plant 
Path.;  Plant  Path.),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Associate  Plant 
Pathologist  (1960),  1953. 

Joseph  G.  Barratt,  M.S.  (University  of  Rhode  Island,  1951,  Bot.),  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  1958,  Bot.  and  Plant  Path.),  State  Extension  Spray 
Specialist  (1958). 

Carl  Kester  Dorsey,  A.B.  (Westminister,  Mo.,  College,  1933,  Gen.  Sci. ),  M.S. 
(University  of  Illinois,  1936,  Entomol.),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland,  1941, 
Entomol.),  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Entomologist  (1952). 

John  Junior  Eichenmuller,  A.B.,  M.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  1948,  1949, 
Bot.),  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology  (1952). 
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Edward  Sumner  Elliott,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wert  Virginia  University.  1941,  1948, 

1950;  Bot.,  Plant  Path.,  Plant  Path.),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  ;  arui 

Associate  Plant  Pathologist  (1961),  1953. 
Mannon  Eldiu  Gallegly,  Jr.,  B.S.A.    (University  of  Arkansas,   1945,   I 

M.S.,   Ph.D.    (University  of  Wisconsin,    1946,    1949,   Plant    ML),    TTOJmW    of 

Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Pathologist  (1960),   1949. 
Edwin  Gould,  B.S.  (West  Virginia  University,  192-S.  F.ntomol.  and  Bot.),  Entomolo- 
gist in  Charge,  Universitv  Experiment  Farm,  LeexneysviDe  (1946),   1 
John  A.  Koburcer,  B.S.,  M.S.   (Kansas  State  Umversity.    1959.    UXXL   D;ury   Mfg.), 

Ph.D.    (North   Carolina   State   Coll.--.-.    L96&,    Dairy    B.ict.j,   Asm. 

of  Bacteriology  and  Assisttmt  Bacteriologist  (19' 
Julian  Gilbert  Leach,  B.S.A.   (Universitv  of  Tennessee,   1917,  Bot.),   MS.,   Pn  ID 

(Universitv  of  Minnesota,  1918,  1922,  Plant  Path.),  Professor  of  PUmt  Path 

and  Plant  Pathologist  ( 1960),  1938. 
Vergil  Greene  Lilly,  A.B.  (Pacific  University,  1926,  Chem.),  M.A.,   Pn  I) 

Virginia   Universitv.    1929,    1932,   Chem.),    Professor  of  Physiology   arul   / 

ologist  (1949),  1927. 
William  Wallace  Neel,  A.B.    (Emory  Universitv.    1940,   Biol.),   M.S.    (Unh 

of  Florida,   1949,  Entomol.),   1*11. D.      I  M.  Colleg  EntamoL  >, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Assistant  Ent(mwlogist   (1963). 
David  Oliver  Quinn,    A.B.    (Drew    University,    1951,   Bot.).    M.S.      Wert    Virginia 

University,  1956,  Plant  Path.),  State  Extension  Plant  Pathology  arul  Enter.. 

Specialist  (1956). 
Rodney   Phlltp  True,  A.B.,   Ph.D.    (University  of  Pennsylvania,    1929,    1934,   Bot.; 

Forest    Path,    and    Bot.),    Professor   of    Plant    Pathology   and    Plant    Path 

(1955),  1949. 
Harold  Albert  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.S.   (Louisiana  State  Universitv,   1932.   1933,  Bot. 

and  Bact.;   Bact.).  Ph.D.    (Iowa  State  College,   1937,  Soil  Bact.),  Professor  of 

Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  (1957),  1947. 


Requirements  for  the  Degrees 


The  Division  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  of  study  to  prepare  the  student  for 
opportunities  in  science,   business,  and  industry. 

Students  who  enroll  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  may  study  in  a  wide  range 
of  major  interests,  such  as: 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Science  which  includes  animal  biology,  animal  breeding, 
animal  nutrition,  animal  physiology,  animal  production,  food  science,  and  pre- 
veterinary  medicine. 

Agricultural  Biochemistry. 

Agricultural  Education  which  includes  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  as  well 
as  biological  sciences. 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Agricultural  Mechanics. 

Soil  Science  which  includes  soil  conservation. 

Crop  Science. 

Genetics. 

Horticulture  which  includes  pomology,  olericulture,  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Agricultural  Business. 

Bacteriology. 

Entomology. 

Plant  Pathology. 

The  degrees  and  programs  of  study  offered  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  are: 

1.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

2.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  (  B.S.Agr. ) 

3.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (  B.S.Agr.E.) 

4.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  I  Architecture  i  B.S.I.  A 

5.  Curriculum  in  Pre- Veterinary  Medicine 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  proficiency  in  agriculture,  scientific  writing  and 
journalism,  while  acquiring  extensive  knowledge  in  agriculture,  should  consult  the 
School  of  Journalism  section  of  this  bulletin. 
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DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

This  program  of  study  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  pursue 
an  advanced  degree  in  preparation  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research. 

To  qualify  for  this  degree  the  student  must  complete  all  courses  listed  in  the 
Foundation  Curriculum,  and  must  complete  the  program  listed  under  the  Basic 
Science  Option  of  the  Additional  Requirements,  page  75. 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  maximum  specializa- 
tion in  the  broad  aspects  of  the  ag-industrial  complex;  namely,  business,  industry, 
education,  or  farming. 

The  student  may  qualify  for  this  degree  by  completing  all  courses  listed  in  the 
Foundation  Curriculum,  and  must  complete  the  programs  listed  under  any 
of  three  options;  namely,  Applied  Science,  Business,  and  Education  of  the  Additional 
Requirements,  page  75. 

THE  FOUNDATION  CURRICULUM* 

(Required  In  All  Options)** 

Hr. 

Introduction  to  Agriculture 

Agriculture   1 1— Prof essions  in  Agriculture    1 

Agriculture  12— Professions  in  Agriculture  1 

Agricultural  Science 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science  51— Principles  of  Animal  Science  .  .  4 

Agriculture  52— Principles  of  Plant  Science  4 

Agronomy  2— Principles  of  Soil  Science    4 

Agricultural  Engineering  10— Principles  of  Agricultural  Engineering   3 

Economics 

Economics  51— Principles  of  Economics    3 

Agricultural  Economics  103— Agricultural  Economics   3 

Communication  Skills 

English  1— Composition  and  Rhetoric    3 

English  2— Composition  and  Rhetoric    3 

Speech  11— Public  Speaking  or  Speech  3,  Voice  and  Diction  3 

Physical  Science  and  Mathematics 

Chemistry  1— Inorganic  Chemistry   4 

Chemistry   2— Inorganic    Chemistry    4 

Physics  1— Introductory  Physics   4 

Mathematics   3-College  -Algebra    3 

Mathematics  4— Trigonometry    3 

Biological  Science 

Botany  1— General  Botany   4 

Zoology  2— General  Zoology  4 

Total 58 

All  courses  listed  in  the  Foundation  Curriculum  are  required  of  all  students  and 
should  be  completed  with  a  passing  grade  before  reaching  the  fourth-year  status  of 
100  hours.  Courses  within  this  category  not  completed  before  the  student  attains 
fourth-year  status  still  must  be  passed  but  the  hours  will  not  then  count  toward  the 
total  needed  for  graduation.  Exceptional  cases  will  be  handled  by  the  Dean. 

•Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  may  be  found  begin- 
ning1 on  page  79. 

••Students  must  select  one  of  the  four  options  listed  on  page  75  prior  to  their 
third  semester  of  enrollment.  Transfer  students  must  make  their  selection  prior 
to  their  second  registration  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture. 
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Additional  Requirements  to  the  Foundation  Curriculum 
(Hours  Required  By  Options  in  Agriculture) 


Subject  Matter 
Area 

Applied     Basic    jBusxNESS     Education           f^SS^L*. 

Arts  and 
Humanity 
(Group  A) 

12 

12             12 

»2               University  G 
Requininents 

Behavioral  and 

Social  Sokocei          6#°   i        6#0           6°* 
(Group  B) 

q99          University  Core 
Requirements 

Biological 
Sciences 

8 

10 

0 

4 

Botanv,  Zool< 

Pathology, 

Biochemistry, 

Genotict, 

Entomology, 
Physiol'  . 
Biology. 

Mathematics 

0 

4               0 

0 

Math.  15 

Physical  Science 
and 
Mathematics 

4 

181 

0 

0 

Mathematics. 
Qiemistry,  Ph> 
Geology,  Surveying 

Accounting 


Econ.  110 


Business  and 
Economics 


12 


A  minimum  of  9  hr. 
in  the  College  of 
Commerce.  The  re- 
maining 3  hr.  from 
either  Commerce  or 
Agr.  Econ. 


Agriculture* 


30 


20 


30 


Courses  in  the  College 
of  Agr.,  For.,  and 

31  Home  Econ.  Business 

majors  must  have  a 
minimum  of  9  hr.  of 

Agr.  Econ. 


Education  and 
Agricultural 
Education 


Minimum  hours  re- 
quired for  Teacher 
21  Certification  in  Vo- 

cational Agriculture. 


Physical  Educa- 
tion, Military,  or 
Air  Science  or 
Free  Electives 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Free  Electives 

16 

12 

12 

2 

TOTAL 

86 

86 

86 

86 

•Credits  submitted  to  meet  the  requirements  In  one  subject-matter  area  can 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  in  another  subject-matter  area. 

••Economics   51    and    Agr.    Econ.    103    in    the    Foundation    Curriculum    will    con 
tribute  6  hours  to  all  options  making  a  required   total  of  12   hours. 

tChem.   233,  Organic  Chemistry,   and   Physics   2.   Introductory    Physics,   ar.    re 
quired  in   the  Basic  Science  Option. 

tCourses  of  Instruction  In  Agriculture  may  be  found  I  on  page  79. 
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Suggested  Agriculture  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

°Agr.  11 1       »Agr.  12 1 

•English    1    3      'English  2 3 

•Bot.  1   4      °ZooT  2   4 

°Chem.  1  or  Elective   3-4      °Math.  4    3 

°Math.  3   3      °Chem.  2  or 

Phys.  Ed.  1   1          Chem.  1  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1 2        Phys.  Ed.  2  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 

17-18  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                              Hr.  Second  Sem.                                          Hr. 

°Econ.  51    3      *Agr.  Econ.  103 3 

°Chem.  2  or  Elective 3-4      °Agron.  2    4 

*Agr.  Eng.   10    3      *Agr.  52    4 

°AI  &  VS  51  4  Elective  (Group  A,  B,  or  C, 

°Speech  11  or  Speech  3 3  University  Core)    3-4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3 2        Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4   2 

18-19  16-17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

*Physics   1    4 

♦Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  required  for  all  students  in  Agriculture, 
and  they  should  be  completed  satisfactorily  before  reaching1  fourth-year  status 
of  100  hours.  Courses  within  this  category  not  completed  before  the  student 
attains  fourth-year  status  still  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  but  the  hours 
will  not  then  count  towards  the  total  needed  for  graduation.  Exceptional  cases 
will  be  handled  by  the  Dean.  Physics  2  may  be  required  in  the  Education  option. 

NOTE:  It  may  be  necessary  for  some  students  to  take  English  0  and  Math.  2. 
Such  changes  in  the  curriculum  schedule  may  be  made  with  only  slight  reorgan- 
ization. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  schedule,  the  student  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  must  take  additional  courses  in  various  subject-matter  areas  to  qualify  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  one  of  four  options  in  Agriculture  (see  page  75). 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

(E.C.P.D.  ACCREDITED) 

Agricultural  Engineering  is  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  agricul- 
ture. Success  in  the  application  of  these  engineering  fundamentals  to  the  agricultural 
industry  requires  knowledge  of  both  biological  and  physical  sciences.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  who  completes  it  general  training  in  agriculture 
and  in  engineering  fundamentals.  Considerable  stress  is  given  to  the  basic  require- 
ments of  animal  and  plant  life  on  the  farm  which  affect  engineering  practices,  but 
greater  emphasis  is  made  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  underlying  principles  and 
methods  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  professions. 

Although  the  curriculum  gives  no  opportunity  for  specialization,  Agricultural 
Engineering  is  made  up  of  four  major  fields.  These  are  Farm  Power  and  Machinery, 
Farm  Structures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  and  Electric  Power  and  Processing. 

Students  preparing  to  take  Agricultural  Engineering  should  present  for  entrance 
as  many  units  as  possible  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
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Some  of  the  organizations  and  industries  employing  agricultural  engineers  are 
electric  power  companies  and  co-operatives;  farm  machinery  manufacurers  and  dis- 
tributors; manufacturers  and  distributors  of  building  materials;  oil  companies; 
electric  equipment  and  other  suppliers  for  farm  utilities;  trust  compani<-s;  farm 
management  agencies;  federal  agencies  such  as  Soil  Conservator  U.S.  De- 

partment of  Agriculture,  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  Indian  Srrvur,  colfagW  and  uni- 
versities; Army  and  Navy,  and  foreign  governments. 

Opportunities  for  employment  are  numerous.  At  no  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  profession  has  it  been  crowded,  and  the  outlook  Is  good  for  a  continu-me*-  of 
this  situation.  With  agriculture  Ix-coming  inerrasingly  mechanized,  the  dfin.md  for 
agricultural  engineers  is  increasing  and  should  continue  to  increase.  New  opportuni- 
ties arise  as  mechanization  continues.  Starting  salaries  are  in  line  with  salaries  in 
other  branches  of  engineering. 


First  Sem. 
English  1 
Chem.  1 
Math.   15 
M.E.  20 


Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


Hr. 

3 
4 
4 
3 


Second  Sem. 
English  2 
Chem.  2 
Math.  116 
Physics  11 


Hr. 
3 
4 
4 
4 


Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2      Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 


First  Sem. 
Ag.Eng.  10 
Phvsics  102 
Math.  117 
T.A.M.  101 
Econ.  51 


Hr. 

3 
4 
4 
3 

3 


Second  Sem. 
Physics   124 
Math.  253 
T.A.M.  102 
Econ.  52 
M.E. 121 


Hr. 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Phys.  Ed.  1 


1      Phys.  Ed.  2 


1       Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2      Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


17 
THIRD  YEAR 


IS 


First  Sem. 
M.E.  126 
E.E.  105 
T.A.M.   103 
T.A.M.  104 
Humanities  1 
English  126  Or 
Speech  11 


2      C.E.   115 


E.E.  205 
C.E.  1 
M.E.  109 
Humanities  2 
Agron.  2 


19 
FOURTH  YEAR 


18 


Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr.      First  Sem. 


Hr.       Second  Sem.       Hr. 


3      Ani.  Sci.  51  Or 


Agr.  52 
Ag.Eng.  230 
Ag.Eng.  250 
M.E.  201 
Agr.  Econ. 

Electives0 
Electives 


4 
3 
3 
3 

3-2 
3-4 


Ag.Eng.  100  3 

Ag.Eng.  210  3 

Ag.Eng.  190  3 

Rural  Sociol.  105  3 
Electives  6 


18 


18 


19 


18 


•Agricultural  Economics  electives   must  be   chosen   from   Agr.   Econ.    240.    261, 
or  271. 


DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

This  program  prepares  students  for  the  career  of  a  professional  landscape 
architect.  Training  is  provided  in  the  technical  skills  of  drawing,  drafting,  and 
creation  of  topographical  grading  plans,  construction  details,  planting  plans,  and 
estimates.  Basic  design  courses  in  art,  architecture,  and  landscape  architecture 
develop  skills  necessary  in  the  planning  of  outdoor  areas  for  the  fitting  of  m.in's 
environment  to  his  appropriate  use. 

Professional  landscape  architects  are  qualified  for  positions  in  public  and  private 
employment,  including  civil  service  programs,  in  the  many  phases  of  site  planning 
and  design,  and  for  collaboration  with  other  planning  profusions  in  the  development 
of  land  areas.  Wherever  people  require  development  for  living,  working,  md 
recreation,  the  services  of  the  professional  landscape  architect  are  essential. 
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Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
L.A.  10 
Art  11 
Bot.  1 

Phys.  Ed.  1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

3 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1  2 

English  2 
L.A.  21 
Art  12 
L.A.  12 
Math.  3 
Phys.  Ed.  2 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 

Hort.  160 
Math.  4 
L.A.  25 
C.E.  5 
Electives 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
32 

Hort.  161 
L.A.  26 
Bot.  266 
Electives 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

3 
3 
3 
8 
42 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
17  19  19 

SUMMER  BEFORE  FOURTH  YEAR 
L.A.  62 0 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAJR 


First  Sem. 
L.A.   131 
L.A.  142 
L.A.  146 
Hort.  162 
Electives 


Hr. 

3 
4 
3 
3 


19 


Second  Sem. 
L.A.  132 
L.A.  145 
L.A.  147 
L.A.  148 
Electives 


Hr.  First  Sem. 

3  L.A.  265 

4  L.A.  270 

2  L.A.  276 

3  L.A.  282 
6  Electives 


18 


Hr. 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 

16 


Second  Sem. 
L.A.  272 
L.A.  278 
L.A.  284 
Electives 


19 


Hr. 
5 
4 
2 
6 


17 


TOTAL:  144  hours 


CURRICULUM  IN  PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

West  Virginia  University  has  an  arrangement  with  Oklahoma  State  University 
through  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  with  Ohio  State  University 
whereby  each  institution  will  accept  up  to  four  students  annually  into  their  Colleges 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  order  to  qualify  for  these  positions  the  students  must  be 
West  Virginia  residents. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  these  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present 
not  less  than  60  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit.  Hours  earned  in  military  science 
or  aerospace  studies  or  physical  education  or  survey  courses  are  not  counted.  Since 
only  eight  eligible  applicants  are  accepted  each  year,  alternate  goals  in  standard  B.S. 
degree  programs  are  urged  for  all  pre-professional  students.  The  equivalent  for  the 
following  professional  courses  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  without 
condition  to  the  Ohio  or  Oklahoma  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Semester  Hours 

Agricultural  Survey   2 

English  and  Speech    9 

Chemistry    12 

Chemistry   ( Organic)    4 

Zoology  and  Botany   12 

Mathematics     3 

Physics     8 

Humanities  and   Social  Science*    12 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science**   10 

Total 72 

Applicants  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.5  or  above  will  be  given  first  con- 
sideration for  admission  to  these  institutions. 

•Students  applying-  to  Oklahoma  State  must  include  a  three-credit  course  in 
American  National  Government  and  a  three-credit  course  in  American  History. 

•♦Animal  Nutrition  and  Animal  Genetics  may  be  taken  at  Oklahoma  State  dur- 
ing- the  second  year  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

ASSIGNED  TOPICS 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  take  courses  180,  Assigned  Topics,  the  student  must: 

1.  Have  completed  100  hours  of  work  and  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.5  or 
above. 

2.  Present,  in  advance,  a  written  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  as  an  assigned 
topic.  This  outline  must  be  acceptable  to  the  department  chairman  concerned  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Item  1  above  does  not  apply  to  special  students. 

A  student  may  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  more  than  4  hours  of 
Assigned  Topics. 

AGRICULTURE 

11.  Professions  in  Agriculture.  I.  1  hr.  Survey  of  the  subject-matter  discipline 
and  of  the  career  opportunities  available  to  students  in  the  Division  of  Agri- 
culture. 

12.  Professions  in  Agriculture.  II.  1  hr.  Continuation  of  Agr.  11. 

52.  Principles  of  Plant  Science.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Bot.  1.  Basics  of  the  nature, 
history,  classification,  role,  distinction,  structure  and  function,  reproduction, 
improvement,  culture,  pests,  storage  and  handling,  production  and  marketing, 
and  utilization  of  agricultural  plants. 

STATISTICS 
101.  Statistical  Concepts.  H.  3  hr.  An  elementary  course  designed  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  distribution  of  a  vari- 
able, sampling  error,  probability,  and  statistical  inference.  This  course 
emphasizes  the  basis  for  statistical  reasoning  rather  than  the  mechanics  of 
a  number  of  statistical  techniques. 

211.  Statistical  Methods.  I.  3  hr.  Statistical  concepts  and  methods  applied  to 
data  in  biological  and  other  fields.  Measures  of  centrality  and  dispersion; 
normal  distribution;  population  and  sampling;  estimation  and  tests  of  hypo- 
theses concerning  means  and  variances,  analysis  of  variance,  regression  and 
correlation;  enumeration  statistics. 

212.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Statistics  211  or  equiv.  Con- 
tinuation of  Statistics  211.  Statistical  concepts  and  methods.  Analysis  of 
variance  with  two  or  more  variables;  factorial  comparisons;  covariance  an- 
alysis; multiple  regression  and  correlation;  and  nonlinear  regression. 

238.  Statistical  Quality  Control.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125  or  Statistics  101  or 
equiv.  A  study  of  statistical  quality  control. 

AGRICULTURAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  and  biochemistry  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Medicine. 

*180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

202.  Introductory  Plant  and  Animal  Biochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  1  and 
2,  Chem.  31  or  131  or  equiv.  An  introductory  course  of  the  biochemistry  of 
carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  enzymes,  minerals,  and  hormones 
of  plants  and  animals. 

203.  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab.  II.  1  hr.  Experiments  to  demonstrate 
certain  phases  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in  Agr.  Biochem.  202.  ALso,  the 
use  of  modern  instruments  for  biochemistry  will  be  taught. 

•See  above. 
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212.  Principles  of  Biological  Radionuclide  Science.  S.  3  hr.  This  course  is 
designed  for  high  school  science  teachers  and  deals  with  the  handling  and 
usage  of  radionuclides  in  research,  both  for  peaceful  and  wartime  uses. 

214.  Biological  Radionuclide  Methods.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  1,  2,  131,  or  con- 
sent. Radionuclide  methods  and  isotope  handling  as  needed  by  students 
interested  in  biological  research.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

290.  General  Biochemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  quantitative  analysis  and 
consent.  A  general  course  in  biochemistry  primarily  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  graduate  students. 

291.  General  Biochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Biochem.  290  or  consent.  A 
continuation  of  Agr.  Biochem.  290. 

293.  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Biochemistry.  I.  2  hr.  PR  or  cone:  Agr. 
Biochem.  290.  Experiments  to  demonstrate  certain  phases  of  the  subject 
matter  covered  in  General  Biochemistry. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

103.  Agricultural  Economics.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51.  Application  of 
economic  principles  to  agriculture  and  agri-business  firms.  Agriculture's  place 
in  the  state  and  national  economies  and  its  position  in  the  international 
sphere.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  Agr.  Econ.  103  and  Econ.  52.  Agr.  Econ. 
103  is  prerequisite  for  upper-division  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  College  or  Commerce. 

104.  Farm  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Types  and  systems  of 
farming;  considerations  in  starting  fanning;  use  of  records  in  solving  farm 
problems;  land  tenure  and  leases;  production  for  family  use. 

110.  Agri-business  Accounting.  I.  4  hr.  Accounting  for  business  managers  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  accountants.  A  brief  coverage  of  terminology  and 
methodology;  decisions  in  accounting  as  directed  by  executives;  interpretations 
and  values  from  accounts  and  accounting  statements.  Visits  to  business  firms 
required. 

131.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Market 
organization,  market  policies  and  practices  and  factors  affecting  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products.  Tour  of  market  agencies  and  facilities  in  Pitts- 
burgh area  required. 

*180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

200.  Land  Economics.  II.  3  hr.  Classification,  development,  tenure,  use,  conserv- 
ation, valuation  and  taxation  of  rural,  urban,  mineral,  forest,  water,  and  recre- 
ational land  resources. 

206.  Farm  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing.  Principal  factors  influencing 
returns  on  farms;  planning  use  of  labor,  soil,  crops,  livestock,  buildings  and 
equipment.  Farm  visits  required. 

230.  Cooperative  Marketing.  II.  2-3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Principles  and 
practices  of  cooperation  as  applied  to  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and 
purchasing  of  farm  supplies.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

235.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Milk-marketing 
policies  and  practices,  including  federal  milk-market  orders.  Offered  in  Spring 
of  odd  years. 

240.  Agricultural  Prices.  II.  3  hr.  Price-making  forces  which  operate  in  the 
market  places  for  the  major  agricultural  commodities. 

•See  page  79. 
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261.  Agri-business  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Credit  needi  of  agricultural  businesses; 
financing  of  farm  and  market-Agency  firms;  and  organization  and  operation  of 
credit  agencies  which  finance  agricultural  business  firms. 

271.    Agricultural  Policy.  II.  3  hr.  The  economic    aspei  ts  of    government   price 

programs,   production   and   marketing   controls,    jUDtidiea,    parity,    export    and 
import  policies,  and  other  programs  affecting  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

118.    Organizations  and  Clubs  foa  Farm  Boys.  II.  2  hr.  PjroUeuu  Involved  in 

directing  the  activities  of  FFA  and  similar  organizations. 

134.    Methods  of  Cooperative  Extension.  I.  2  hr.  Activity  i  of  county  c< 

extension  agents  and  of  the  cooperative  t  \tension  program  in  Weal   \  irvrini  i. 

138.  Extension  Education  Methods.  II.  2  hr.  Methods  used  in  extension  teaching 
and  their  underlying  principles. 

Ed.  160.  Materials  and  Methods  of  High-Scbool  Teaching  Off  Vocations. 
AcaucuLTURE.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Organization  and  preparation  tor  leaching  vocational 

agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

*180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Adequate  ability  and  training  for  the 

work  proposed  and  permission  to  register. 

Ed.  124.    Student  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  I,  II.  h  hr. 

Ed.  276.  Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Fajrmer  Classes.  I,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed  100, 
105,  106,  or  consent.  Participation  in  conducting  young  and  adult  farmer 
classes  and  school-community  food  preservation  centers;  organization,  course 
of  study,  method  of  teaching  and  supervision  of  the  classes,  young  farmers' 
associations,  and  adult  farmers'  organizations. 

Ed.  277.  Organizing  and  DmEcriNG  Supervised  Farming,  and  Supervised  Oc- 
cupational Experience  Programs.  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  160  or  consent.  Plan- 
ning programs  of  supervised  farming,  and  supervised  occupational  experiences, 
supervising  and  evaluating  such  programs  for  day,  young  farmer,  and  adult 
farmer  class  members. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

ACRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

10.  Principles  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  A  general 
course  introducing  the  several  fields  of  agricultural  engineering  and  how 
they  are  applied  in  agriculture  and  industry.  3  hr.  rec. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr. 

200.  Seminar.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 

201.  Agricultural  Structures.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102.  Structural  design  and 

functional  requirements  of  agricultural  buildings.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

210.  Application  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  106.  Eco- 
nomic application  of  electric  light,  heat,  and  power.  2  hr.  rrc,  3  hr.  lab, 

220.    Agricultural   Process   Engineering.   II.   3  hr.   PR:    C.E.    115,   M.E.    121 
Application    of   the   fundamentals   of   engineering    to    agricultural    engineering 
processes.  2  hr.  rec.,  1  hr.  lab. 

•See    pa^e    71. 
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230.  Farm  Power.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  M.E.  121.  Fundamental  theories  underlying  design 
and  operation  of  internal  combusion  engines  used  in  agriculture.  3  nr.  rec, 
3  hr.  lab. 

240.  Hydrology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  The  study  of  a  hydrologic  cycle  with 
emphasis  on  precipitation  and  runoff  as  related  to  design  of  hydraulic 
structures,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  flood  control.  3  nr.  rec. 

241.  Physical  Climatology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Physical  principles  underlying 
the  variations  and  changes  in  climate;  climatic  controls;  elements  of  micro- 
climatology;  engineering  applications  and  uses  of  climatic  data.  3  hr.  rec. 

250.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Engineering  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  conservation,  utilization,  and  management  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

290.  Elements  of  Machinery  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  require- 
ments for  construction,  principles  of  operation  and  adequate  adjustment  of 
agricultural  machines  and  principles  of  testing  agricultural  equipment.  2  hr. 
rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

152.  Farm  Shop.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  3.  Construction  and  repair  problems  includ- 
ing carpentry,  metal  working,  forging,  fitting  tools,  and  filing  saws.  Primarily 
for  Vocational  Agricultural  teachers.  1  hr.  rec.  6  hr.  lab. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

252.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Mech.  152.  Forging,  cold- 
iron  work,  tool  fitting,  woodworking.  Offers  training  for  teaching  shop  work 
in  rural  high  schools.  1  hr.  rec.,  6  hr.  lab. 

253.  Advanced  Farm  Machinery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Eng.  10.  Performance  of 
agricultural  equipment  including  calibration,  efficiency,  adjustments,  and 
maintenance.  Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  selection  based  on  eco- 
nomics, compatibility  of  machines  with  other  equipment  and  the  farming 
operation,  service,  and  factors  of  custom  operation.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

254.  Farm  Maintenance  and  Construction  Welding.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Eng. 
10.  Characteristics  and  properties  of  metals  used  in  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  Machinery  repair,  including  oxyacetylene  cutting  and  welding. 
A.C.  and  D.C.  electric.  1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

259.  Farm  Structures.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Eng.  10.  Fundamentals  of  construction, 
functional  requirements,  materials,  new  equipment,  and  use  of  laborsaving 
ideas  and  machinery.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

270.  Electricity  rN  Agriculture.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Eng.  10.  The  fundamentals 
of  electrical  energy  and  its  application  to  lighting,  power,  heating,  and  control 
circuits  used  in  agriculture.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

275.  Agricultural  Engines.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Eng.  10.  Relation  of  theory  to 
design  and  operation  of  internal  combustion  engines  with  emphasis  on  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance.  Study  covers  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and 
eight  cylinder  engines,  both  in  two  and  four  stroke  cycle  designs.  2  hr.  rec, 
3hr.  lab. 

AGRONOMY  AND  GENETICS 

AGRONOMY 

2.    Principles  of  Soil  Science.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  An  introduction  to  soil 
science.  3  lee,  1  lab. 

•See   page    79. 
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10.    Forest  Soils.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Chan.  1  and  2.  Introduction  t<>  sati  adence  arfln 

particular  emphasis  on  forest  soils.  3  lcc,   1   lab. 

•180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  1-4  hr. 

210.  Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agron.  2  Of  10.  Soil  properties 
in  relation  to  fertility  and  productivity  of  soil-,  evaluation  of  soil  fertility; 
production  of  fertilizers  and  their  OM  in  faaeailng  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity of  soils.  Offered  in  Fall  of  0VI  :i  J  Ban. 

212.    Soil  Conservation  and  Manai.imim.   11    .\  hr.   PR;    Agron.  210.  Primi; 

of  soil   and   water  conservation   in   relation   to   soil   erosion   control.    Using   soil 

technology  to  solve  soil  management  problemi  i<  latino  to  cropping  systems. 

Offered  in  Spring  of  even  yt 

216.    Son.  Genesis  and  Classification.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Agron.  2  or  10.  Th 
ficatinn  and  mapping  of  soils.  Theory  and  practice   in   lOil  (  Li  ^;i  i.  I 
mapping,  and  land  judging.  Offered  in  Spring  oi   even  J 

230.    SorL  Physics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agron.  2  or  10.  Physical  EH  I   lout,    vater 

and  air  relationships  and  their  influence  on  soil  productivity.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  odd  years. 

251.  Weed  Control.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  52.  Agron.  2,  or  consent  Fundamental 
principles  of  weed  control.  Recommended  control  measuroj  for  and  identi- 
fication of  common  weeds.  Offered  in  Fall  of  odd  >• 

252.  Grain  and  Special  Crops.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  52,  Agron.  2,  or  content.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  methods  in  the  production  of  grain  and  special  crops. 
Varieties,  improvement,  tillage,  har\estin_r,  storage  and  uses  of  crops  crown 
for  seed  or  special  purposes.  Offered  in  Spring  of  < 

254.  Pasture  and  Forage  Crops.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Agr.  52,  Agron.  2,  or  consent. 
All  phases  of  pasture  and  forage  crop  production,  including  identification, 
seeding,  management,  use,  seea  production,  and  storage  or  forage  crops. 
Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

GENETICS 

171.  Principles  of  Genetics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  biological  science.  The  funda- 
mentals of  inheritance.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Gen.   172. 

172.  Genetics  Laboratory.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Gen.  221  or  registration  in  Gen.  171. 
•180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221  and  consent. 

220.  Crop  Breedinc.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221.  Methods  and  basic  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  improvement  of  leading  cereal  and  forage  crops 
through  hybridization  and  selections.   Offered   in   Spring  of  odd  years. 

221.  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Genetics.  I.  3  hr.  TR:  8  hr.  of  biological  science 
and  1  year  of  chemistry.  Independent  inheritance,  linkage.  Chemical  nature 
of  genetic  material.  Control  of  phenotype  by  genetic  material.  Gene  action 
and  coding  of  genetic  material. 

224.  Human  Genetics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221  or  consent.  A  study  of  the 
genetic  system  responsible  for  the  development  of  phenotype  in  man.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  even  years. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

51.    Principles  of  Animal  Science.  I.  4  hr.  A  comparative  study  of  the  produc- 
tion of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  wool.   Nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  hygiene, 

•See   pagre    79. 
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physical    environment,    and    economics    are    discussed    as    bases    for    sound 
managerial  decisions. 

°180.    Assicned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

195.    Seminar.  II.  1  hr.  Senior  seminar. 

ANIMAL  BREEDING  AND  GENETICS 

212.  Breeding  and  Incubation:  Principles  and  Practices.  I.  3  hr.  (1  lab.)  PR: 
3  hr.  in  Genetics  or  consent.  Study  of  methods  available  for  improving  and 
reproducing  meat  and  egg  quality.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

226.  Breeding  of  Farm  Animals.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  3  hr.  in  Genetics  or  consent.  The 
application  of  principles  of  quantitative  population  genetics  to  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  animals. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

101.  Animal  Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  Digestion  and  metabolism  of  food  nutrients, 
nutrient  requirements  of  farm  animals,  and  nutritive  values  of  feeds  and 
rations. 

295.  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Metabolism.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Biochem.  101, 
An.  Physiol.  100,  or  equiv.  A  basic  course  in  animal  nutrition. 

296.  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Metabolism.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  An.  Nutr.  295.  A 
continuation  of  An.  Nutr.  295.  A  basic  course  in  animal  nutrition. 

297.  Nutrition  Laboratory  Methods.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  An.  Nutr.  295  or  concurrent 
registration  in  Agr.  Biochem.  103.  Quantitative  chemical,  physical,  and 
microbiological  methods  used  in  animal  nutrition  research.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  even  years. 

298.  Nutrition  Laboratory  Methods,  Animal  Techniques.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  An. 
Nutr.  297.  Laboratory  experiments  in  sampling,  digestibility  determinations, 
nutritional  balance  studies,  bioassay,  and  experimental  surgery.  Offered  in 
Spring  of  odd  years. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

100.  Introduction  to  the  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool. 
2;  Chem.  131  (concurrent),  or  consent.  The  function  and  regulation  of  the 
principal  system  of  the  animal  body. 

204.  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  An.  Physiol.  100  or  concurrent 
registration. 

225.  Physiology  of  Reproduction.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  consent.  Comparative 
physiology  of  reproduction  in  higher  animals,  endocrine  jfunctions  involved  in 
reproduction,  genetic  and  environmental  variations  in  fertility  mechanisms. 

227.  Milk  Secretion.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  Chem.  131;  An.  Physiol.  225.  The 
evolution,  anatomy,  and  growth  of  the  mammary  gland.  The  chemical,  hor- 
monal, physiological  and  environmental  factors  affecting  lactation.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

NOTE:  Students  are  also  referred  to  Psych.  201,  Physiological  Psychology; 
Zool.  171,  Human  Physiology;  Zool.  273,  274,  Cellular  Physiology;  and  Zool. 
276,  Comparative  Physiology. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

103.  Poultry  Feeding  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  Factors  in  poultry  production, 
feeding,  and  management  as  related  to  scientific  investigations.  Offered  in 
Spring  of  even  years. 

•See   page    79. 
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108,  109,  110.    Poultry  Plant  Experience.  I,  II,  S.   1  hr.   (3  hr.  lab.).   Experi- 
ence in  operating  a  poultry  breeding  farm,  including  llipnetfJpg,  in>  D 
and  pedigreeing.  A  report  will  be  re<;ui: 

]22.    Mux    Production.    II.    3   hr.    (1    lab.).    Feeding   and   management    of    d 
cattle. 

°123.    Dairy  Caitle  History  and  Stu<  nON.   II.  3  hr.    (2  labs.).  To  lamih  . 
the  student  with  the  history,  development  and  p: 

dairy  cattle  as  w-ll  as  the  modern  concepts  in  phenot\pic  evaluation. 

°138.  Cradinc  and  Selection  ok  Meat  A\:m\!v  II.  2  hr.  (2  labs.).  A  study  of 
the  art  of  visual  appraisal  of  live  meat  animals  and  the  evaluation  of  scientific 
techniques  used  in  selecting  breeding  stock  and  evaluating  t  arc  ins   merit 

•141.  Beek  Production.  I.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101.  Physiological  and 
economical  bases  of  beef  production. 

•142.  Pork  Production.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101.  Physiological  and 
economical  bases  of  pork  production.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  J 

143.    Evaluation  and  Selection  ok  Meat  Animals.  I.  2  hr.  (2  labs).  PR:   An. 
Prod.    13S   and  consent   Evaluation  of  breeding  merit   and   potential   carcass 
characteristics   in   sheep,   swine  and  beef  cattle.  Students   taking   this   will   }*■ 
required  to  participate  in  tours  of  representative  flocks  and  herds.  Con 
tion  of  the  Quarter  Horse  is  included. 

162.  Sheep  Production.  II.  3  hr.  ( 1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101.  Physiological  and 
economical  bases  of  sheep  production.  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  y< 

201.  Advanced  Poultry  Production.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  An.  Prod.  103  or  An.  Nutr.  101. 
Special  phases  of  broiler  and  egg  production,  disease  control,  laborsaving 
studies,  recent  designs  in  building  and  heating  equipment  for  all  types  of 
poultry.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

223.  Advanced  Livestock  Production.  I.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101  and 
consent.  Phases  of  beef  production  involving  problem  work  in  specialized 
commercial  and  purebred  fields,  including  processing. 

224.  Advanced  Livestock  Production.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101. 
Evaluation  of  current  research  in  animal  science  and  its  applications  to  pro- 
duction and  management. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

12.  Dairy  Technology.  II.  3  hr.  ( 1  lab.).  Introductory.  Composition  and 
properties  of  milk  and  milk  products;  butterfat  testing;  manufacture  of  dairy 
products.  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

106.  Preparation  and  Grading  ok  Eggs  and  Poultry  kor  Market.  I.  2  hr. 
(1  lab.).  Latest  methods  in  killing,  dressing,  and  grading  poultry.  Grading, 
storing,  and  processing  eggs  for  market.  Offered  in  Fall  of  odd  years. 

107.  Milk  and  Public  Health.  I.  3  hr.  (1  Lab.).  Food  value  of  milk  and  its 
production  and  processing  in  relation  to  public  health.  Offered  in  Fall  of 
odd  years. 

124.  Judging  Dairy  Products.  II.  2  hr.  (2  labs.).  A  laboratory  course  in  evaluat- 
ing and  judging  dairy  products. 

130.    Market   Milk   Products   and    Frozen    Desserts.    I.   4    hr.    (1    lab.).     The 
assembling,   processing,   packaging,   storing  and   merchandising   of   dairy    | 
ducts.  (Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Foods.) 

•Transportation     for     recju:-  in     connection     with     thes«-    courses     will 

generally  be  supplied  by  the  College.  Students  will  be  responsible  for  their  meals 
and  lodging. 
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131.    Butter,   Cheese  and  Concentrated   MrLK  Products.  II.   3  hr.  (1   lab.). 

Manufacture   of   butter,    concentrated   milk   products,   and   various  types   of 

cheeses.    (Does   not   carry   graduate   credit   for   students   majoring  in   Dairy 
Foods.)  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

166.  Meats.  II.  2  hr.  (1  lab.).  Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  identification, 
selection,  and  nutritive  value  of  meat  cuts.  Primarily  for  home  economics  stu- 
dents. Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

°167.  Meats.  I.  3  hr.  (2  labs.).  Processing,  curing,  and  care  of  meats.  Visit  to 
one  of  the  large  packing  houses  of  Pittsburgh  required. 

°169.  Meat  Judging.  I.  2  hr.  (2  labs.).  Tour  of  representative  packing  plants 
required. 

°202.  Advanced  Meats.  II.  3  hr.  (2  labs.).  PR:  Food  Sci.  167.  Studies  covering 
composition  of  meat,  complete  fabrication  of  meat  animal  carcasses,  factors 
influencing  yield,  physiology  and  chemistry  of  pertinent  phenomena,  and 
merchandising  of  meat.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

232.  Advanced  DAmy  Technology.  II.  4  hr.  (2  labs.).  Study  of  the  effect  of  major 
milk  constituents  on  properties  of  dairy  products  and  study  of  analytical 
methods  used  in  quality  and  composition  control  of  dairy  products.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

102.  Animal  Pathology.  I.  3  hr.  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  common  diseases. 

206.  Parasites  and  Pathology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Common  para- 
sites of  farm  animals,  their  control,  and  their  effect  upon  the  host.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

HORTICULTURE 

HORTICULTURE 

107.  General  Horticulture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1,  Bot.  1,  Agr.  52,  or  consent. 
Principles  underlying  present  day  horticultural  practice  with  special  emphasis 
on  how  basic  discoveries  in  plant  science  have  been  applied  in  horticulture. 

115.  Judging  and  Identification  of  Apple  Varieties.  I.  1  hr.  Two  laboratory 
periods  first  half  of  semester.  Identification  and  judging  of  apple  varieties. 

116.  Flower  Judgestg.  II.  1  hr.  One  laboratory  period  per  week.  Identification  and 
judging  of  flowers  with  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  values  which  underlie  de- 
sirability in  a  variety. 

117.  Vegetable  Identification  and  Judging.  I.  1  hr.  Identification  and  judging 
the  common  vegetables  and  the  tests  associated  with  olericulture  in  West 
Virginia.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  -ultural  practices  associated  with  top 
quality  vegetables. 

141.    Greenhouse  Management.  II.  3  hr.  A  practical  study  of  greenhouses. 

151.  Floral  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort.  141  or  consent.  A  basic  course  in  flower 
arrangement  to  cover  all  occasions  for  the  home  and  retail  flower  shop. 

160.  Woody  Plant  Materdvls.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  1.  Identification,  ecology,  and 
evaluation  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  groundcovers  for  landscape  plantings. 

•Transportation  for  required  trips  In  connection  with  these  courses  will 
generally  be  supplied  by  the  College.  Students  will  be  responsible  for  their  meals 
and  lodging. 
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161.  Woody  Plant  Materials.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort.  160  or  consent.  Identify atj 
ecology  and  evaluation  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  groundcovers  for  landscape 
plantings. 

162.  Plant  Materials.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort.  161  or  consent.  Identification,  descrip- 
tion, adaptability  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  kinds  and  vvietlei  of  annual 
and  herbaceous  perennials  with  emphasis  on  their  use  as  design  elements. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

204.  Plant  Propagation.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  practices  of  plant  propagation 
and  the  factors  involved  in  reproduction  in  plants. 

229.    Landscape  Desicn.  I.  3  hr.   (1  lee.,   1  scheduled  lab.,   1   ■iillifwl  lab.).  A 
course  in  ornamental  horticulture  giving  an  appreciation  of  the  basic  prin 
of  design  and  information  pertaining  to  the  use  and  care  of  ornament. il  plants 
around  the  home. 

240.  Horticulture  Theory  and  Procedure  I— Tree-Fruits  and  SfeiAUL-Ftaurn 

4  hr.  (Two  2-hr.  lectures).  PR:  Agr.  52,  Hort.  107,  or  consent.  Principles  and 
operations  involved  in  the  production  of  fruits. 

241.  Horticulture  Theory  and  Procedure  II— Vegetables  and  Handumg  and 
Storage.  II.  4  hr.  (Two  2-hr.  lectures).  PR:  Agr.  52,  Hort.  107,  or  c 
Principles    of    vegetable    production.    Physiology,    handling,    and    storage    of 
perishable  horticultural  commodities. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

10.  Architectural  Design.  I.  4  hr.  Introduction  to  the  architectural  elements 
involving  the  expression  of  a  variety  of  materials  in  two-  and  three-dimension- 
al design. 

12.  History  of  Landscape  Architecture.  II.  3  hr.  Landscape  design  from  early 
times  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  American  scene. 

21.  Architectural  Design.  II.  4  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  10  with  a  study  of 
more  complicated  problems  to  further  develop  analytical  and  creative  ability. 

25.  Theory  of  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  12.  Intro- 
duction to  basic  theory  and  landscape  design  principles. 

26.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  21.  Problems  in  basic 
landscape  design  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  materials  and  to 
develop  his  capacity  to  design  in  the  outdoor  space. 

62.  Professional  Expertence.  S.  No  credit.  Experience  in  a  landscape  archi- 
tectural position  with  a  private  or  public  organization  is  invaluable  to  the 
training  of  a  student.  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  three  months'  experience 
is  required  prior  to  graduation.  Evidence  of  work  completed  will  be  nandled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 

131.  Landscape  Architectural  Construction.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  26.  Landscape 
structures,  their  use  in  design  including  selection  and  use  of  materials. 

132.  Landscape  Construction.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  131.  Preparation  of  grading  and 
drainage  plans  including  specifications  and  cost  estimates. 

142.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  L.A.  26.  Design  problems 
involving  private,  public,  and  semi-public  areas  with  emphasis  on  plan 
analysis,  detail,  and  presentation.  Problems  are  integrated  with  construction 
and  plant  materials. 

145.  I^andscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  L.A.  26,  131,  and  132. 
Continuation  of  L.A.  142. 
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146.  Planting  Design.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Hort.  160,  Hort.  162,  and  L.A.  145.  Lab- 
oratory design  problems  in  the  use  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  plants 
as  objects  or  the  design  and  their  association  and  arrangement  for  landscape 
effect. 

147.  Planting  Design.  II.  2  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  146. 

148.  Design  Analysis.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  145,  146,  147.  Analysis  of  executed 
problems  through  discussions  involving  basic  theory,  readings,  and  reports. 

265.  City  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent  of  Department  Chairman.  Background 
history  of  city  planning  and  survey  data  necessary  for  preparation  of  master 
plan. 

270.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  L.A.  145.  Advanced  design 
problems;  a  continuation  of  L.A.  142  and  145  with  emphasis  on  site  function 
and  detail. 

272.    Landscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  5  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  270. 

276.  Recreation  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  145.  Design  of  park  and  recreation 
areas  involving  park  history,   classification  theory,   and  administration. 

278.  Site  Planning  Projects.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  L.A.  270.  Preparation  of  site  plans  and 
master  programs,  housing  subdivisions,  and  institutional  areas.  Professional 
practice  and  ethics  are  integrated  with  the  master  program. 

282.  Planting  Design.  I.  2  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  147  involving  specifications 
and  cost  estimates. 

284.  Professional  Practice.  II.  2  hr.  The  profession  of  landscape  architecture 
involving  the  procedures  in  the  preparation  of  contract  documents,  fees, 
estimates,  operation  of  an  office,  and  the  relationship  to  clients  and  con- 
tractors. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY,  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

BACTERIOLOGY 

141.  General  Bacteriology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  1,  2.  Introductory,  morpho- 
logical, cultural,  and  physiological  characteristics  of  bacteria;  application  of 
bacteriology  to  agriculture,  home  economics,  sanitation,  and  health. 

*180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  per  sem. 

247.  Food  Microbiology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Bact.  141,  Organic  Chemistry  or  consent. 
The  ecology  and  physiology  of  microorganisms  important  in  the  manufacture 
and  deterioration  of  foods,  and  the  techniques  for  the  microbiological  exami- 
nation of  foods.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

248.  Sanitary  Bacteriology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bact.  141.  Standard  bacteriological 
methods  used  in  routine  examination  of  water  and  sewage.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  odd  years. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

152.  Forest  Entomology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Forestry  112.  Relationships  between  in- 
sects and  the  forest;  recognition  and  control  of  important  species.  This  course 
is  primarily  designed  for  forestry  students. 

°180.  Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Entom.  202  or  equiv.  Special  studies  in 
insect  ecology,  life-histories,  macro-  and  micro-anatomy,  taxonomy,  physiology, 
and  control  methods. 

202.  Agricultural  Entomology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  1,  2.  The  basic  aspects  of 
insect  life,  emphasizing  the  study  of  economically  important  insects  and  their 
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control.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  agriculture.  Does  not  earn 
graduate  credit  for  majors  in  Entomology. 

203.    Economic  ENTOMOLOGY.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Entom.  202.  Evaluation  of 

trol  problems;  study  of  surveys  and  control  methods;   equipment;   insecticides 
Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

153.  Forest  Pathology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2,  For.  112.  Important  diseases  of  for- 
est and  shade  trees.  Causes  ami  methods  of  control. 

c180.    Assicned  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr. 

201.  General  Plant  Pathology.  I.  4  hr.   PR:    Bact.    141.   Nature  and  MO 
plant  diseases;  methods  of  control. 

202.  Principles  of  Plant  Pathology.  II.  4  hr.  PR;  Bact  14]  and  either  Plant 
Path.   153,  201,  or  203,   or  consent.   Primarily   ior   graduate   rtndent 

seniors  majoring  in  botany,  biology,  or  agricultural  science.   Nature  of  diseases 

in  plants  with  practice  in  laboratory  methods.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even 

203.  Mycology.   I.   4   hr.   Lectures,   field   and    laboratory   studies   of    parasitic   and 

saprophytic  fungi. 

209.  Nematolocy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pi.  Path.  201  or  consent.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  majoring  in  the  agricultural  sciences,  BOology  or  botany.  Nematode 
taxonomy,  bionomics,  and  control,  with  particular  emphasis  on  plant  parasitic 
forms.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 
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FACULTY 

W.  Clement  Percival,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics;  Director,  Division  of  Forestry;  Professor  of 
Forestry;  Forester,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1959),  1934. 

John  F.  L.  Bell,  B.S.F.,  Associate  Forester,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1960), 
1953. 

H.  Phillip  Berthy,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist,  Wood  Utilization 
(1963),  1950. 

Arthur  B.  Brawner,  B.S.,  M.W.T.,  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  in  Wood 
Science  (1963). 

Maurice  G.  Brooks,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  (1947),  1923. 

James  H.  Brown,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Assistant  Silvi- 
culturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1957).  (On  leave). 

Kenneth  L.  Carvell,  B.A.,  M.F.,  D.For.,  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Silviculturist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1964),  1953. 

Franklin  C.  Cech,  A.B.,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Genetics; 
Associate  Forest  Geneticist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1964). 

William  L.  Cones,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Lecturer  in  Forestry  (Assigned  to  Egerton  College, 
Kenya)  (1963),  1962. 

Allen  YV.  Goodspeed,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Management;  Forester,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station;  Director  of  University  Forests  (1949). 

Albert  E.  Grafton,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Forest  Economics  (1963). 

David  A.  Groom,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Wood  Science  (1964). 

John  R.  Hamilton,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Wood  Science;  Wood 
Scientist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1964). 

Norman  D.  Jackson,  B.S.F.,  M.W.T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Science;  Assist- 
ant Wood  Scientist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1961),  1953. 

William  E.  Kidd,  Jr.,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist,  Forest  Management  (1965). 

Christian  B.  Koch,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Science; 
Associate  Wood  Scientist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1964),  1951. 

Don  L.  Kulow,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Mensuration;  Assist- 
ant Forest  Mensurationist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1963). 

Robert  L.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management; 
Assistant  Wildlife  Biologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1958). 

Ronald  B.  Stemple,  B.S.F.,  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  in  Forestry  (1964). 

Earl  H.  Tryon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Silviculturist;  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1952),  1945. 

Johnny  Walker,  B.S.F.,  Research  Assistant  in  Forestry  (1964). 

David  E.  White,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics;  Assist- 
ant Forest  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1964). 

General  Information 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

In  its  Division  of  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University  offers  five  curriculum 
options  of  four  years  each,  three  leading  to  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wood 
Science,  and  one  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  A  student  may  major 
in  forest  management,  wildlife  management,  wood  industry,  wood  science,  or  forest 
science. 

The  field  of  forestry  is  a  broad  one.  Those  who  enter  it  must  receive  an  educa- 
tion of  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  profession  which  they  expect  to  make  their  life 
work.  The  professional  forester's  work  includes  such  diversified  activities  as  timber 
production,  logging,  surveying,  timber  estimating,  park  management,  forest  pro- 
tection, forest-stand  improvement,  flood  control,  watershed  protection,  soil  erosion 
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control,  submarginal  land  development,  restoration  of  game,  forest-range  manage- 
ment, stream  development,  lumber  (fay-kiln  operation,  plywood  and  furniture  manu- 
facture, timber  preservation,  and  construction  of  public  camps  and  summer  homesites. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  modern  field  of  fort ->try  demands  a  thorough  basic  train- 
ing for  the  professional  forester.   This   accounts   for   the   large   number  of   required 
courses  in  the  professional  forestry  curricula.  If  a  foi 
one  branch  of  the  field,  graduate  work  is  needed. 

The  curriculum  options   in   forest   management;    wildlife   and   fish   management, 
and   wood   industries   include   a   two-years'    broad    foundational   study   of   the   natural 
and  social  sciences  basic  to  the  field  of  forestry.  This  is  followed  in  the  jumor  and 
senior  years  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  techiuques.   Mai 
courses  provide  field  laboratories.   I nabltng  the  student   '  t-hand  application 

of  the  principles  presented  in  the  olaSSZOOSfl  and  to  experiment  with  the  various 
techniques  he  is  learning. 

The  curriculum  options  in  wood  science  and  in  forest  science  are  specifically 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  the  technical  phases  of  wood  use 
or  forest  production.  These  are  offered  primarily  for  students  who  anticipate  careers 
in  n  search  or  teaching. 

Recreation  on  forest  lamb  has  become  an  activity  and  a  use  of  major  import- 
ance. To  meet  the  need  for  foresters  trained  to  organize  and  supen .  ^tion 
activities,  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degree 
may  elect  a  program  of  studies  directed  cspiviallv  toward  forest  recreation  activities. 
The  Division  of  Forestry',  with  the  cooperation  of  such  other  University  departments 
as  recreation,  horticulture,  psychology,  and  sociology,  offer  the  courses  which  have 
been  considered  basic  to  recreation  training. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  work  which  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  at  the 
University  and  the  summer  Forestry  Camp,  students  in  the  forest  management,  wild- 
life and  fish  management,  and  wood  industries  options  are  expected  to  devote  the 
summer  after  their  junior  year  to  employment  with  a  forestry  unit  or  wood-u 
industry;  wood  science  students  are  expected  to  find  employment  with  a  forest 
products  laboratory,  wood-using  industry,  or  related  facility;  and  forest  science 
majors  may  work  for  a  forest  research  center.  This  gives  further  experience  which 
is  valuable  in  connection  with  their  fourth-year  studies  as  well  as  in  obtaining 
permanent  employment  after  graduation. 

Many  opportunities  for  summer  employment  are  arranged  through  the  Division 
of  Forestry  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  with  private  forest  industries 
which  are  members  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  The  re- 
munerations for  such  temporary  undergraduate  employment  varies  from  about  $250 
to  $325  per  month. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  Division  of  Forestry  is  one  of  twenty-eight  forestry  schools  in  the  country 
fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Situated  in  Morgantown,  it  is 
favorably  located  in  relation  to  forests  available  for  educational  and  research  use. 

The  new  forestry  center,  located  on  the  Evansdale  campus,  provides  the  most 
modern  facilities  for  forestrv  instruction  and  research.  This  structure,  completed  in 
1965  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  million,  contains  specialized  laboratories  for  all  phases  of 
forestry  activities,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  graduate  offices  and  labs,  a  forestry 
reading  room,  student  lounge,  and  locker  facilities. 

The  wood  science  area  includes  wood  seasoning  and  preservation  labs  with  dry 
kilns,  treating  vats,  and  pressure  units  designed  to  duplicate  all  methods  of  dr 
and  preserving  wood.  In  the  wood  processing  area,  woodworking  equipment  is  Bl 
able  for  preparing  wood  specimens  for  study  and  research  work. 

The  wood  identification  and  chemistry  laboratories  provide  facilities  for  the 
detailed  study  of  wood  structures  and  wood  chemistry.  A  wood  finishing  area  houses 
modern  spray  booths  for  instruction  and  research  in  the  various  techniques  of  wood 
finishing.  Other  wood  science  facilities  include  space  for  assembling,  Donding  and 
testing  laminated  beams,  and  a  nuclear  reactor. 

The  forest  management  area  contains  special  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
silvics,  silviculture,  management,  valuation,  economics,  and  photograrnmetry,  as  well 
as  a  statistical  lab,  weighing  room,  and  radioactive  counter  room. 
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In  the  forest  recreation  area  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  faculty  labs  are  pro- 
vided for  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  recreation  studies. 

The  forestry  reading  room  has  been  developed  primarily  for  student  use.  It 
contains  more  than  20,000  catalogued  books  and  bulletins  covering  the  field  of 
forestry.  Periodicals  of  interest  to  the  forester  may  be  readily  found.  The  student 
forestry  organizations  have  decorated  the  reading  room  with  pictures  and  trophies, 
creating  interesting  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  study. 

Coopers  Rock  State  Forest,  an  area  of  13,000  acres  fronting  on  Cheat  Lake,  is 
less  than  10  miles  from  the  University.  The  Division  of  Forestry  has  a  99-year 
lease  on  7,500  acres  of  this  Forest.  The  tract,  now  known  as  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Forest,  is  managed  by  the  Division  and  is  used  for  teaching,  research  and 
demonstration  purposes.  The  Monongahela  National  Forest  lies  within  45  miles  of 
Morgantown.  The  University  Farm  Woods,  100  acres  bearing  mature  timber,  is 
within  two  miles.  Acquisition  of  the  500-acre  Tygart  Valley  Forest  at  Dailey  has  in- 
creased the  educational  and  research  facilities  of  the  Division.  These  forests  are 
utilized  by  forestry  students  for  study  during  their  four  years  of  training. 

During  1951,  an  agreement  was  completed  between  West  Virginia  University 
and  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company.  This  agreement  made  the  3,000-acre  Island 
Creek  Experimental  Forest  available  for  research  in  applied  forestry.  The  Division 
of  Forestry  maintains  a  resident  forester  at  Holden  who  is  in  charge  of  the  research 
forest  in  nearby  Mingo  County.  Methods  of  forest  production  on  a  commercial  basis, 
suited  to  the  forest  types  and  topography  of  southern  West  Virginia,  are  being 
studied.  The  experimental  work  is  open  to  inspection  by  forestry  students. 

Coopers  Rock  Recreation  Area,  including  the  tent  camping  and  picnic  facilities, 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  group  camp  and  ski  area,  Mont  Chateau  State  Park,  and  Cheat 
Lake,  are  available  forest  recreation  areas  for  laboratory  use. 

Camp  Wood 

The  Forestry  Camp  is  held  each  summer  for  students  who  have  completed 
their  sophomore  year  of  the  forest  management,  wildlife  and  fish  management,  or 
wood  industries  option.  Camp  Wood  is  situated  near  Alvon,  about  12  miles  north  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
in  Greenbrier  County.  This  location  offers  a  great  variety  of  forest  types,  conditions, 
activities,  and  industries. 

The  program  of  instruction  provides  training  and  practical  experience  in  land 
surveying,  timber  estimating,  forest  management,  wildlife  management,  and  wood 
utilization.  A  logging  operation  is  carried  out  by  the  students  on  the  Meadow  Creek 
Management  Area.  This  is  a  tract  of  mature  oak  and  pine  timber  which  has  been 
reserved  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  this  purpose.  A  considerable  area  of 
timber  near  the  camp  has  been  reserved  by  private  owners  for  mensuration  studies. 
The  camp  program  culminates  in  a  one-week  trip  into  the  southern  pine  region, 
where  silvicultural  operations  and  wood-using  industries  are  studied. 

For  resident  students  the  cost  is  $8.00  per  credit  hour;  for  nonresidents,  tuition 
is  $28.00  per  credit  hour.  Food  and  lodging  at  camp  costs  $144  plus  tax.  The 
Student  Union  Building  Fee  is  $2.00.  These  must  be  paid  to  the  University  Comp- 
troller at  the  time  of  registration.  Other  fees  include  insurance,  approximately  $3.15 
for  10  weeks  (required  only  if  the  student  has  no  University  insurance),  and  $10.00 
for  lodging  on  the  southern  trip.  Other  expenses  for  scheduled  trips  from  camp 
usually  total  about  $25.00.  All  University  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Requirements  for  the  Degrees 


The  Division  of  Forestry  offers  three  curriculum  options  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  (B.S.F. ).  These  include  the  forest  management, 
wildlife  and  fish  management,  and  wood  industry  options.  The  curriculum  in  wood 
science  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.). 
Students  completing  the  requirements  of  the  forest  science  curriculum  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
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FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

The  forest  management  option  offers  a  strong  basic  course  in  Forestry  leading 
particularly  to  employment  in  the  management  of  forest  land.  It  is  designed  to  train 
the  student  for  a  professional  forestry'  career  in  either  public  or  private  forestry. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  hold  positions  with  the  various  state  forestry  an  a 
servation  departments,   the   U.S.   Forest  Service,    the    Forestry    Division   Of   the   U.S. 
Indian    Service,    the    Soil    Conservation  md    the    other    federal    and    state 

agencies  employing  professional  foresters.  They  may  also  l>e  employed  by  private 
forest  land  owners— both  corporate  and  individual— Of  may  enter  H"fJT^H  as  consult- 
ing foresters.  This  option  provides  a  good  background  for  graduate  work  in  all 
phases  of  forest  production  management. 


First  Sem. 

Bot.    1 -General 

Chem.  1— General 

English  1— Composition 

For.  1— Profession 

For.  3— Convocation 

Math.  2-Algebra 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  1 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 


FIRST  YEAH 

Hr.  Second  Sem.                                             Hr. 

4  Zool.  2-Ceneral                                            4 

4  Chem.  2-Ceneral                                             4 

3  English  2—  Composition 

1  For.  2— Profession  1 

0  For.  4— Convocation 

3  Math.  4— Plane  Trigonometry                     3 

2  Mil.  Sd  or  Air  Set  2 

1  Phys.  Ed.  2— General   Program  1 


18 


IS 


First  Sem. 

Agron.  10— Forest  Soils 
Bot.    61-Systematic    .  . 
Bot.  67— Dendrology 
C.E.  5— Land  Surveying 
Econ.  51— Principles   .    . 
For.  5— Convocation 
Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr 

3  Bot.   171-Plant   Physiology  3 

2  C.E.  6— Topographic  Mapping  2 

4  Econ.  52— Principles  3 
4  For.  6— Convocation   0 

3  For.  11-Silvics 3 

0  For.  21— Mensuration  4 

2  Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


For. 
For. 


18 

SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 

10  Weeks,   10  Credit  Hours 

106— Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practice 
107— Forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlife  Practices 


IT 


First  Sem. 

For.    112— Silvicultural   Systems 

For.   130-Wood  Technology 

For.  151— Protection 

Physics   1— Introductory 

Electives 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem. 
3      For.  113— Seeding  and  Planting 

3  For.   114— Forest  Economics 

2       For.  125— Policy  and  Administration 

4  For.  136— Wood  Processes  and 

5  Products 

Electives 


10 

Hr. 
3 
3 
3 


17 


17 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.  Second  Sem.                                            Hr. 

For.   116— Regional   Silviculture    ....      2  For.  126— Forest  Measurement  by 

For.  123— Management 4          Aerial  Photographs   2 

For.  124— Forest  Finance 3  For.  141— Wildlife  Management  ....  3 

Pi.  Path.  153-Forest  Pathology   ....      3  Entomol.  152-Forest  Entomology   .  .  3 

Electives     6      Electives     9 

18  17 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISH  MANAGEMENT 

The  wildlife  and  fish  management  option  is  designed  to  give  basic  under- 
graduate training  in  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology.  Students  who  elect  this  option 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  graduation  bv  completing  successfully  150  credit 
hours,  including  all  the  required  courses  listed  oelow,  and  elective  courses  in  botany, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  other  related  fields.  Those  completing  the  curriculum  are 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

Many  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology  positions  require  the  Master's  Degree,  and 
majors  in  this  curriculum  are  encouraged  to  enroll  for  graduate  work  in  other  in- 
stitutions. Graduates  in  wildlife  management  will,  however,  meet  all  requirements 
for  taking  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  examination  for  biologist,  and  will  ordinarily  meet 
all  requirements  for  the  entering  examination  in  general  forestry. 

Students  in  wildlife  management  will  be  advised  to  include  among  their 
electives,  Zool.  224,  Limnology;  Zool.  263,  Ichthyology;  Zool.  264,  Fishery  Biology; 
Zool.  265,  Ornithology;  Bot.  221,  Plant  Ecology;  Zool.  251,  Invertebrate  Zoology; 
Zool.  205,  Principles  of  Evolution;  Agr.  254,  Pasture  and  Forage  Crop;  Genetics 
171-172;  and  Statistics  101  and  211. 

Students  wishing  to  be  qualified  as  fishery  biologists  may  substitute  Zool.  251, 
224,  263,  and  264  for  the  Zoology  courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.    1-General    4 

Chem.  1— General  4 

English  1— Composition   3 

For.  1— Profession  1 

For.  3— Convocation   0 

Math.  2-Algebra    3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  1   2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   1 


18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Zool.  2-General   4 

Chem.  2— General 4 

English  2— Composition   3 

For.  2— Profession  1 

For.  4— Convocation  0 

Math.  4— Plane  Trigonometry 3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program   1 


18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Agron.  10— Forest  Soils   3 

Bot.   67-Dendrology    4 

C.E.    1-Surveying    2 

Econ.  51— Principles  3 

For.  5— Convocation   0 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  3 2 

Electives     4 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.  171-Plant  Physiology   3 

C.E.  6— Topographic  Mapping   2 

For.  6— Convocation  0 

For.  11-Silvics   3 

For.  21— Mensuration  4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  4   2 

Electives    4 


18 


18 
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SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 
10  Weeks,   10  Credit  Hours 
For.  106— Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practice 
For.   107— Forest  Management,   Utilization,  and  Wildlife   Pi  a  I 


First  Sem. 

For.  112— Silvicultural  Systems 

For.    130- Wood   Technology 

For.  151— Protection 

Zool.  250—  Animal  Systematica 

Physics  1— Introductory 

Electives    


THIRD 

Br. 

3 

3 

_2 

2 

-1 

3-4 

17-18 


YEAR 

Second  Sem. 

For.  113— Seeding  and  Planting 

For.  114— Foreet  Kionomio 

For.  125— Policy  and  Administration 

For.   136— Wood  Processes  and 

Products  

Electives 


5 
5 

10 


//r. 

3 
3 
3 

3 
6 

18 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem. 

For.  123— Management 

Bot.  161— Systema  tics 

Zool.  231 —Comparative  Anatomy  or 

Zool.  271— Vertebrate  Physiology 
Electives     


Ilr.       Second  Sem.  Ilr. 

4      For.  144- Forest  Zoology  3 

4  For.    145— Life   Histories  of   Game 

5  Animals  3 
4       For.   126— Forest  Measurement  by 

3           Aerial  Photographs  2 

Entomol.   152— Forest  Entomology  3 

For.  141— Wildlife  Management  3 

Electives     3 


15-16 


17 


WOOD  INDUSTRY 

The  four-year  wood  industry  option  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forestry  and  is  designed  to  develop  foresters  for  work  with  wood-using  industries. 
The  wood-using  industry  includes  basic  lumber,  veneer,  paper,  and  allied  products, 
and  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed. 

This  option  also  requires  sufficient  undergraduate  courses  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  to  enable  qualified  students  to  earn  an  M.S.  or  M.B.A.  degree  in  that 
college  after  an  additional  year  of  study  at  the  graduate  level.  A  student  with  under- 
graduate training  in  wood  industry,  followed  by  graduate  training  in  business  ad- 
ministration or  economics,  will  be  in  demand  for  managerial  positions  in  the  wood- 
using  industries. 

Students  in  the  wood  industry  option  who  do  not  qualify  for  graduate  work 
may  earn  a  second  undergraduate  degree  in  the  College  of  Commerce  in  one  year 
by  completing  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  which  include  the  basic  commerce 
courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.    1— General    4 

Chem.  1— General               4 

English   1— Composition      3 

For.  1— Profession 1 

For.  3— Convocation   0 

Math.  2-Algebra    3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program  1 


Second  Sem. 

Ilr. 

Chem.    2— General 

4 

English  2— Composition 

3 

For.  2— Profession 

1 

For.  4— Convocation 

n 

Math.  4— Plane  Trigonometry 

3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  2 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 

1 

Electives     

.      4 

18 


is 
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SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 


Hr.      Second  Sem. 


Bot.  67-Dendrology       4 

C.E.    1— Surveying    2 

Econ.  51— Principles   3 

For.  5— Convocation   0 

For.  131-Wood  Identification 3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  3   2 

Electives     4 


Hr. 


Econ.  52— Principles   3 

For.  6— Convocation   0 

For.  11— Silvics   3 

For.  21— Mensuration   4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  4   2 

Electives     6 


18 


18 


SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 
10  Weeks,   10  Credit  Hours 

For.  106— Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practice 5 

For.  107— Forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlife  Practices    5 


THIRD  YEAR 


10 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  1— Principles  of  Accounting  .  .  3 

For.   112-Silvicultural   Systems    ....  3 

For.  132-Properties  of  Wood 3 

For.  151-Protection 2 

Physics  1— Introductory    4 

Electives*     3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  2— Principles  of  Accounting  .  .  3 

For.  114— Forest  Economics 3 

For.  136— Wood  Processes  and 

Products 3 

Entomol.  152— Forest  Entomology   .  .  3 

Management  111— Industrial  Mgmt.  .  3 

Electives     3 


18 


18 


FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                              Hr.  Second  Sem.                                          Hr. 

Bus.  Adm.  Ill-Business  Law** 3      Econ.  125-Statistics**  3 

For.  123— Management 4  For.  135— Seasoning  and  Preservation  4 

For.  124-Finance  or  For.  137-Grading  Wood  Products  .  .  3 

Fin.  Ill— Business  Finance 3  Markt.  Ill— Principles  of  Marketing  .  3 

PI.  Path.  153-Forest  Pathology 4  Statistics  238-Statistical  Quality 

Electives     3          Control 3 


17 


16 


♦Econ.    Ill    should   be    elected   by   students    planning-   graduate   work    in    eco- 
nomics. 

♦♦Students  who   are   particularly   interested   in   wood   processes  and   properties 
may  substitute  For.  231  and  For.  236  for  Bus.  Adm.  Ill  and  Econ.  125. 


WOOD  SCIENCE 

The  option  in  wood  science  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  the  technical  phases  of  wood  use  or  to  enter  directly  into  positions  dealing 
with  the  conversions  of  forest  crops  into  useful  products.  Such  positions  may  be 
either  governmental  or  industrial,  with  both  groups  further  divided  into  various 
degrees  of  administrative,  research,  or  developmental  effort. 

Students  electing  to  enter  the  field  of  wood  science  should  demonstrate  a 
marked  facility  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  since  these  basic  sciences 
form  the  foundation  for  a  large  part  of  the  knowledge  involved  in  the  properties 
and  processing  of  wood. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.  Second  Sem.                                            Hr. 

Bot.  1-General                                             4  Bot.    171— Plant  Physiology                        3 

English  1— Composition                          3  C.E.  1— Surveying 

For.  1— Profession                                          1  EiigftA  2— Composition 

For.  3— Convocation                                     0  For.  2— Profession                                          1 

Math.  15— Anal.  Geom.  and  Calculus       4  For.  4-'                                                          0 

(Math.  14-Supplement  to  Math.  15.  Math.  L 16— AnaL  Geom.  and  Calcuhi 

if  needed)  Mil.  Sd.  or  Air  Si  I  2 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Set  1                                 2  Phvs.  Ed  -                 1  Program                    1 
Phys.  Ed.  1 -General  Program                    1 

15  (17) 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  1-General  4  Chem.  2-Ceneral  4 

For.  5— Convocation  0  For.  8— Convocation  0 

For.  131— Wood  Identification  3  For.  21— Mensuration  4 

Math.  117— Calculus  4  Physics  112-Cenera]  5 

Physics   Ill-General  5  T.A.M.    101— Statics  3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2  Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  4 

18  18 
SUMMER   PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 

A  minimum  of   10  weeks   of  summer   employment   with   a   forest  Off 
oratory,  wood-using  industry,  or  related  facility,  will  be  required. 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  233-Organic  4  Chem.  260- Physical  3 

Econ.  51— Principles  3  For.  11— Silvics  3 

Bot.  67— Dendrology  4  For.  114—  Forest  Economics  3 

For.  132- Properties  of  Wood  3  For.  136-Wood  Processes  and 

T.A.M.  102-Mechanics  of                                    Products  3 

Materials    3  Electives  6 

Electives  2 

19  18 
FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Speech  11— Principles  3  For.  135— Seasoning  and  Preservation  4 

Restricted  Electives0  11  Restricted  Electives*  7 

Core  or  General  Electives  4  Core  or  General  Electives  7 

18  18 

•Restricted  Electives:  Eighteen  credit  hours  must  be  taken  from  amortf?  the 
following:  list  of  courses  in:  agriculture,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  engineering, 
forestry,  languages,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

List  of  Approved  Restricted  Electives  for  Wood  Science  Curriculum 

AGRICULTURE:  Statistics  211,  212,  and  238,  3  hr.;  Genet.  221,  3  hr.;  Plant  Path. 

153,  4  hr. 
BOTANY  AND  BIOLOGY:  Bot.  221,  4  hr.;  Biol.  211,  3  hr. 
CHEMISTRY:  Chem.  5  or  105,  4  hr.;  Chem.  6  or  106,  4-5  hr.:   Chem.    15  or  115, 

3  hr.;  Chem.  201,  3  hr.;  Chem.  262,  2  hr. 
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ENGINEERING:  Mat.Sci.E.  255,  3  hr.;  C.E.  160,  4  hr.;  C.E.  170,  3  hr.;  C.E.  260, 

3  hr.;  C.E.  270,  3  hr.;  C.E.  271,  3  hr.;  E.E.  105,  4  hr.;  E.E.  120,  3  hr.:  E.E.  121, 

2  hr.;  I.E.  140,  3  hr.;  I.E.  250,  3  hr.;  I.E.  288,  2  hr.;  T.A.M.  103,  3  hr.;  T.A.M. 

104,  3  hr.;  T.A.M.  200,  3  hr.;  T.A.M.  203,  3  hr.;  M.E.  20,  3  hr. 
FORESTRY:  For.  112,  3  hr.;  For.  123,  4  hr.:  For.  124,  3  hr.;  For.  137,  3  hr.;  For. 

138.  3  hr.;  For.  139,  3  hr.;  For.  151,  2  hr.;   For.   170,  171,   172,   173,  Forestry 

Problems,  1  hr.  each;  For.  222,  3  hr.;  For.  231,  3  hr. 
LANGUAGES:  German  121  and  122,  6  hr.;  Russian  1  and  2,  6  hr.;  French  1  and  2, 

6hr. 
MATHEMATICS:  Math.  240  or  253,  3  hr.;  Math.  242,  3  hr.;  Math.  256,  3  hr. 
PHYSICS:  Physics  113,  114,  3  hr.  per  sem.;  Physics  117,  3  hr.;  Physics  221,  3  hr.; 

Physics  284,  3  hr. 

OPTION  LEADING  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  ENGINEERING 

There  is  a  need  for  wood  engineers  to  carry  on  research  and  developmental 
work  for  industrial  and  governmental  organizations.  The  wood  science  option  offers 
an  opportunity  to  enter  this  important  and  rewarding  field  of  work.  Qualified  stu- 
dents first  complete  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  for  the  degree  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.)  and  then  study  an  additional  year  at  the 
graduate  level  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Enginering  (M.S.E.). 

Those  students  who  are  interested  in  this  program  should  take  the  following 
courses  as  restricted  electives  in  their  undergraduate  program: 

ENGINEERING:  C.E.  160,  C.E.  260,  C.E.  270,  C.E.  271,  T.A.M.  104. 

MATHEMATICS:  Math.  240  or  253. 

FOREST  SCIENCE 

The  forest  science  option  is  intended  specifically  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  work  in  one  of  the  forest  sciences.  This  curriculum  is  strong  in  the  basic 
sciences,  has  enough  elective  hours  to  accommodate  the  students'  special  needs,  as 
well  as  provide  for  the  Core  Curriculum  requirements.  Students  completing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  curriculum  option  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  degree. 

Students  electing  the  forest  science  option  will  be  assigned  an  appropriate  ad- 
viser in  the  area  in  which  they  plan  to  specialize.  The  student  will  officially  enter 
this  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  At  that  time  he  must  have  com- 
pleted all  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements,  or  their  equivalent,  and  present  a 
2.5  overall  average.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  to  enter  this  curriculum  at  the  end 
of  their  sophomore  year  can  transfer  to  the  forest  management,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, or  wood  industries  curriculum  without  loss  of  time  or  credits,  and  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  B.S.F.  in  the  normal  four-year  period. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.  1— General 4      Chem.  1— General  4 

English  1— Composition   3      English  2— Composition   3 

For.  1— Profession 1      For.  2— Profession 1 

For.  3— Convocation  0      For.  4— Convocation  0 

Math.  15- Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus*   .     4  Math.  116-Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  .  4 

( Math.  14— Supplement  to                           Zool.  2— Vertebrate 4 

Math.  15,  if  needed)    (2)      Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Air  Sci.  1 2      Phys.  Ed.  2-General  Program   1 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   1 

15  (17")  19 

•Students  not  prepared  to  take  Math.  15  must  take  Math.  3  and  Math.  4 
before  enrolling-  in  Math.  15. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hf 

Agron.  10- Forest  Soils                                3      Bot.   171-PLint  Physiology  3 

Bot.    67— Dendrology                                    4       For.  6—  Convocation  0 

C.E.  1— Surveying                                       2      For.  11— 'Silvio  3 

Chem.  2— General                                         4       For.  81    MmwilllIlM  4 
For.  5— Convocation                                     0       Mil.  Sd  or  Air  Set    1 

Mil.  Sd.  or  Air  Sci.  3                               2      Electives  6 

Electives     3 

18 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  233—  Organic                                     4       For.  114— Forest  Economics  3 
Econ.  51— Principles                                     3      For.   136— Wood   Processes   and 

For.  112— Silvicultural  SyrtMM                  3           Products  3 
Physics   Ill-General                                   5      Physics   112-Ceneral 

Electives     3      Electives     7 

18  18 

The  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior  year  must  be  spent  working  for  a 
irch  center,  or  in  talcing  10  additional  hours  of  elasswork,  or  in  Summer  Camp. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                               Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr 

Statistics  211                                               3      Statistics  212  3 

Electives     15      For.  141-Wildlife  Management  3 

Electives     12 

18  18 


Courses  of  Instruction 


1,  2.  The  Profession  of  Forestry.  I  and  II.  1  hr.  per  sem.  (Required  onlv  for 
students  who  rank  as  freshmen  in  the  Division  of  Forestry.)  Survey  of  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  the  opportunities  available  to  foresters. 

3,  4,  5,  6.  Forestry  Convocation.  I  and  II.  No  credit.  All  students  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  weekly  convocation.  Attendance  is  required  of  students 
during  their  first  four  semesters  in  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Speakers  and 
timely  topics  in  forestry  and  allied  fields  are  presented. 

11.    Sdlvics.  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:   Bot.  67.  Forest  and  environment  factors;  site 
and  type  characteristics. 

21.    Forest  Mensuration.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  2,  4.  Measurements  of  forest  pro- 
ducts, trees,  and  stands;  timber  estimating;  introduction  to  growth  and  yield. 

106.  Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practices.  S.  5  hr.  PR:  Bot.  67, 
C.E.  5,  For.  21.  The  application  of  surveying  and  mensurational  practice  with 
emphasis  on  field  problems. 

107.  Forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlife  Practices.  S.  5  hr.  PR: 
For.  106.  Study  of  forest  management,  utilization,  and  wildlife  problems.  Trip 
to  observe  forest  management  and  utilization  in  the  Southern  Pine  Retrion. 

112.    SrLvicuLTURAL   Systems.    I.    3   hr.    PR:    For.    11.    Principles    of    regeneration 
cuttings,  intermediate  cuttings,  and  cultural  operations,  with  their  app!. 
to  forest  stands. 
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113.  Seeding  and  Planting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  11.  Seeding  and  planting  nursery 
practice;  phases  of  artificial  regeneration. 

114.  Principles  of  Forest  Economics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51  or  Agr.  Econ.  102. 
The  economics  of  production,  distribution,  and  use  for  forest  goods  and 
services.  Emphasis  is  on  analytical  methods  and  techniques  in  dealing  with 
forest  economic  problems. 

116.  Regional  Silviculture.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  For.  11,  PR  or  cone:  For.  112.  Major 
forest  types  of  the  United  States;  their  composition,  management,  problems, 
and  silvicultural  treatment. 

123.  Forest  Management.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Summer  Camp,  PR  or  cone:  For.  112.  The 
principles  of  sustained  yield  forest  management.  Organization  of  the  forest 
area,  selection  of  management  objectives,  application  of  silvicultural  systems, 
and  regulation  of  the  cut.  The  forest  management  plan. 

124.  Forest  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  114.  Cost  and  income  items  in  producing 
and  exploiting  forest  crops;  appraisal  of  stumpage  and  damages. 

125.  Forest  Policy  and  Administration.  II.  3  hr.  ( Upperclassmen  only).  Forest 
policy  in  the  United  States;  important  federal  and  state  laws;  administration 
of  public  and  private  forests. 

126.  Forest  Measurement  by  Aerial  Photographs.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  For.  21. 
Elements  of  photogrammetry;  preparation  of  maps;  interpretation  of  forest 
types  and  timber  volumes  from  aerial  photographs. 

130.  Wood  Technology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  67.  For  students  other  than  those 
taking  the  Wood  Industry  or  Wood  Science  option,  designed  to  provide 
familiarity  with  the  technical  aspects  of  wood  utilization. 

131.  Wood  Identification.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  67.  Identification  of  commercial 
timbers  of  U.S.;  basic  properties  and  uses  of  different  woods. 

132.  Propertdzs  of  Wood.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  131.  Physical  and  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  wood;  testing,  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  special  processing  of 
wood. 

135.  Seasoning  and  Preservation.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  For.  131.  Purposes,  effects,  and 
methods  of  seasoning  and  preserving  wood. 

136.  Wood  Processes  and  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21.  The  conversion  of 
standing  timber  into  primary  and  secondary  products. 

137.  Grading  Wood  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21,  131.  Inspection  methods  and 
application  of  standard  grading  rules  to  forest  products,  with  emphasis  on 
the  inspection  of  hardwood  and  southern  pine  lumber. 

138.  Advanced  Lumbering.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  136.  Organization  of  the  business 
operation  of  logging  equipment,  records,  and  cost  control. 

139.  Marketing  Forest  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  136.  Methods  of  marketing 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

140.  West  Vdiginia's  Natural  Resources.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (Primarily  for  students  en- 
rolled in  the  College  of  Education,  but  open  to  other  upper-division  students. 
Professional  forestry  students  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.)  Survey  of 
policies  and  practices  in  development  and  use  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
mineral,  and  human  resources  in  West  Virginia. 

141.  Wildlife  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  61  and  Biol  2.  Basic  principles 
of  handling  wildlife  as  a  forest  crop,  including  population  dynamics,  ecological 
relationships,  social  behavior,  habitat  manipulation,  and  game  administration. 
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142.  Recreational  Developments.  II.  2  hr.  PR:   C.E.  6,  Summer  Camp, 
of  the  active  and  \  xeationist  ami  meam  ot  supplying  Eacutti 

meeting  these  needs  in  public  fai 

143.  The  Fosesi  Range.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  CJ     5.  Survey  oi  bail 

techniques  and  practices  on  forest  lands,  with  consideration  of  range  mapping 

and  important  mage  plants. 

144.  Forest  Zoology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  ZooL  2.  The  relationship  of  mam- 
mals,  reptiles,   amphibians,   and   Bsn   to   the   rarest;   with   emphasis   on   the 

ecology  and  taxonomy  ol    mese   groups. 

145.  Life  Hbtobdbs  Oi  Gami   Animals.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol  2  or  ZooL  2   Field  and 

laboratory  studies  of  game-bird  and  game-mammal  liie  histories,   with 

reference  to  management  of  population  of  these  spei  V 

146.  Ohntthologt.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1.  2.  or  consent  identification,  distribution, 
and  ecology  of  birds  (particularly  or  forest  land 

151.    Forest   Protection.   I.   2  hr.    (UpperHassmen   only).    ;  action, 

preparation   activities,   and   control   of   forest   fires. 

170,  171,  172.  173.  FoHBBTHi  Problems.  I,  II.  1  hr.  e.i.  For  lenioa  only.  (4  hr. 
max.). 

183.    Farm  Woods  MANAGEMENT.  II.  3  hr.   (Professional  forestry  students  m 

take    this    course    lor   credit.)    Characteristics    of    forest    trees,    management    of 
farm     woods     for     timber,     wildlife,     watt  rshed     protection      and 
ISUring  and   marketing   farm   timber;   plantation  ostablishm 

213.  Forest  Genetics  and  Thee  Improvement.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Genet.  171  or  equiv., 
or  consent.  A  study  of  forest  genetic  principles  and  their  application  to  forest 
tree  improvement  including  crossing  methods,  selection  systems  and  other  tree 
improvement  technique  5. 

217.  Forest  Management  PLANS.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  For.  123.  Analyses  of  forest 
management  plans.  Construction  of  a  sustained  yield  timber  management 
plan  tor  a  specific  forest  tract. 

222.  Forest  Mensuration.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21.  The  measurement  of  growth  and 
yit  Id:   statistical  methods  applied  to  forest  measurement  problems. 

231.  Woon  Microsthictuhe.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   For.   131,  Senior  standing,  or  consent. 
A   detailed   examination   of   wood   microstructure   as   it   relates   to  proo 
behavior,  and  identification. 

232.  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102.  Properties  and 
behavior  of  wood  as  a  structural  material. 

236.  Advanced  Wood  Processes.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  136,  Senior  standing,  or  con- 
sent. Detailed  study  of  the  materials  and  processes  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  secondary  wood  products,  using  wood  furniture  as  the  primary 
example. 
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FACULTY 

Mary  Rose  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics; 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1964),  1941. 
Barbara  N.  Armstrong,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1962). 
Gladys  Raber  Ayersman,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

(1959),  1956. 
Sara   Ann   Brown,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   Home  Economics   Education 

(1955),  1948. 
M.  Hilda  Dahjey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Home  Management  Specialist  (1963). 
Montelle  Dietrich,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1962), 

1929. 
Babette  Graf,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1961). 
Robert  L.  Jack,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Consumer  Economics 

(1963),  1959. 
Ruth  E.  Knoch  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Clothing  Specialist  (1946). 
Betty  Lou  Ramsey,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1963), 

1956. 
Elizabeth   Ann   Roberts,   B.S.H.E.,    M.S.,   State   Extension   Foods   and  Nutrition 

Specialist  (1956),  1953. 
Carl  B.  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Life  (1961). 
Ruth  E.  Wed3el,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1962). 
Elisabeth  S.  Yearick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

(1959). 

PURPOSE 

The  curriculum  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  is  designed  to  provide  a 
professional  education  for  persons  expecting  to  work  directly  or  indirectly  with 
families  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  living.  The  purpose  of  home  economics 
is  to  assist  individuals  and  families  in  developing  satisfying  relatonships  within  the 
family  and  between  the  family  and  other  community  institutions.  It  contributes  to 
the  creation  of  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources. Home  economists  work  through  existing  economic  and  social  organizations 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  goods  and  services  used  by  consumers  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  teaching  people  to  consume  to  meet  their  changing  needs. 

CAREERS 

Home  economists  find  professional  opportunities  in  education,  business  and 
public  service.  They  may  work  directly  with  families;  specific  age  groups  such  as 
children,  youth  or  aged;  or  individual  consumers;  and  indirectly  through  edu- 
cational programs  in  various  communication  media  (radio,  television,  journalism). 
Home  economists  are  employed  as  teachers,  nursery  school  supervisors,  extension 
workers,  4-H  Club  agents,  YWCA  workers,  dietitians,  home  service  representatives, 
radio  and  television  programmers,  interior  designers,  fashion  <x>ordinators,  and 
buyers.  Increasingly  their  competencies  are  being  sought  by  international  agencies 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  cultural  and  educational  exchange  programs. 

FACILITIES 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  is  located  in  Oglebay  Hall.  Its  specialized 
facilities  include  teaching  laboratories  for  housing  and  design,  clothing  and  textiles, 
food  and  nutrition,  child  development;  a  student  lounge,  and  reading  room. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 


Students  have  the  choice  of  four  options  toward  a  degree  in  home  economics: 
social   science   empha>L>,   physical   science   empha>i>,    art   empruoLs,    or    g'-neral.    The 
degree  granted  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science.   Students   mav   aLo  pursue  a   Bach- 
Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Total  hours  in  Home  Economics  36 

Total  hours  outside  Home  Economics 

Electives 

Grand  Total 

Required  Courses 

I.  University  Core  lir. 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education  4 

Core  Group  A  12 

Art,  Music,  Foreign  Language,  Literature, 

English  Literature,  Philosophy,  Humanities 
Core  Group  B 

Economics,  Geography,  History,  Psychology, 

Political  Science,  Sociology,  Social  Science 
Core  Group  C  12 

Biology,  Chemistry',  Geology, 

Mathematics,  Physics,  Physical  Science 

Total  46 
II.  Home  Economics  Professional  Core 

1.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  114  3 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles  2  or  102  3 

3.  Food  and  Nutrition   1   or   135  3 

4.  Home  Management  &  Family  Economics  210  or  230  3 

5.  Housing  ana  Design  3  3 

Total  .    15 

III.  Options 

a.  Social  Science  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  social  science  area 

2.  Additional  courses  in  child  development  and  family  relations, 
home  management  and  family  economics  areas  14 

3.  Electives     41 

Total 

b.  Physical  Science  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  physical  sciences,  work  in  at  least 

two   fields    ...........  12 

a.  Biology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  genetics 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Mathematics,  statistics,  physics 

2.  Additional  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition  15 

3.  Speech 

4.  Electives 

Total  67 
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c.  Art  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:    21 

a.  Accounting,  marketing,  journalism 

b.  Art 

c.  Psychology,  sociology,  history 

2.  Additional  courses  in  textiles  and  clothing,  housing  and 

design   areas    15 

3.  Speech    3 

4.  Electives     28 

Total 67 

d.  General— Those  wishing  a  vocational  home  economics  teaching 
certificate  must  have  at  least  8  hours  in  each  area  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  addition  to  the  general  and  professional  education 
requirements.  (See  College  of  Education  section  for  details.) 

1.  One   additional   3   hour   course   in   each   area   plus    6   hours    of 
electives  in  home  economics    21 

2.  Electives     46 

Total 67 

Courses  of  Instruction 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

FN 

1.    Elementary  Nutrition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  adequate  diet;  applications 
are  made  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  college  students. 

15.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  a  laboratory 
science.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  Basic  principles  of  food  selection,  care  and  prepara- 
tion. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods 
and  reactions  which  occur  during  processing. 

108.  Quantity  Cookery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  115.  (1  lee.,  two  3-hr.  labs,  arranged.). 
Application  of  principles  to  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  Use  of 
standardized  formulae,  calculation  of  costs,  and  use  of  institution  equipment. 
Field  trip  included.  Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

115.  Meal  Planning,  Preparation,  and  Service.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  15  or  con- 
sent. ( 1  lee.,  3-hr.  lab. ) .  Selection  and  purchase  of  foods;  planning,  preparing 
and  serving  meals  with  emphasis  on  time,  energy,  and  money  management. 

121.  Nutrition  and  the  Family.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  1  or  consent.  A  family-centered 
approach  to  nutrition,  emphasizing  the  different  needs  of  its  members. 
Opporunity  to  explore  nutritional  problems  and  their  solutions  through  con- 
tacts in  the  community. 

128.  Institutional  Buying.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  108.  Producing  areas,  distribution  of 
food  products,  specifications,  storage  and  food  practices  in  quantity  buying. 
Observation  in  local  wholesale  markets,  warehouses,  and  storage  units.  Offered 
in  alternate  odd  years.  Tour  of  market  facilities  in  Pittsburgh  area  required. 

135.  Food  and  People.  II.  3  hr.  The  cultural,  social,  ethnic,  and  economic  prob- 
lems involved  in  feeding  families. 

138.  Institution  Organization  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  108. 
Principles  of  organization  and  management  of  food  service.  Field  trip  in- 
cluded. Offered  alternate  even  years. 

148.  Laeoratory  Practice  in  Institution  Management.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  138 
and  consent.  Experience  under  supervision  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving 
food  in  an  institution.  Selection  of  place  and  type  of  experience  to  be  deter- 
mined by  needs  of  students. 
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201.  Diet  Therapy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  101,  Zool.  271.  Adaptftti  «  of  normal  diet 
for  diseases  whose  prevention  or  treatment  is  hugely  faofloenced  by  dirt. 
Offered  in  alternate  odd  ye 

205.    Experimental  Cookehv.   II.  3  hr.   PR:    FN    15,  Chem.   131,    (1    hr.   la 

2-hr.  labs.).  Utensils,  ingredients,  temperature,  manipulation,  and  cook  mi; 
methods  as  they  affect  (inality  of  cooked  products.  Ottered  fan  alternate  odd 
years. 

211.  Readlncs  in  Nutrition.  II.  S.   1-4  hr.   PR:    FN   84]    or  consent.   B 
current   literature   and   of  preienl    km  arch.    Topics   dt  pend    up<  n 
interest  of  class  members. 

221.  Commumiv  NnmiioN  Problems.  1.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  (2  hr.  lee.,  field 
work.)  Includes  consideration  of  organizations  and  IgencJei  through  which 
these  problems  may  be  solved. 

241.    Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  cour.se  in  nutrition,  biochemistry,  and  physiology. 
The  role  of  food  nutrients  in  the  physiological  and  bioc  hnniral  proc» 
the  body;   nutritional   needs   of  healthy   individuals   under  ordinary   conditions 
and  in  periods  of  physiologic  stress.  Offered  alternate  even  >• 

281.  Problems  ln  Nutrition  and/oh  Diet  Therapy.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
285.    Problems  in  Foods.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

288.    Problems  in  Institution  Management.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 
TC 

2.    Principles  of  Clotthng  Construction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (Three  2-hr.  period 

week).  Basic  principles  of  clothing  construction  including  pattern  alteration 
and  fitting.  Placement  tests  will  be  given  for  sectioning. 

17.  Textiles.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (2  lee.,  1  Lab.).  Textile  fibers  and  fabrics  studied  with 
view  to  their  use  in  dress  and  in  the  home.  Characteristics  of  the  major 
fibers  and  their  suitability  to  various  uses.  Study  of  standard  and  novelty 
materials  with  emphasis  on  appropriate  use  and  care. 

102.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  I.  3  hr.  (3  lee.).  Clothing  for  the  family  in 
relation  to  the  social,  psychological,  and  economic  factors  including  a  study 
of  the  clothing  industry,  trends,  and  cultural  significance.  Field  trip  included. 

212.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  232  or  consent.  Offers 
opportunity  for  creative  expression  and  for  understanding  of  pattern  design 
through  handling  of  fabrics  on  dress  form.  Costumes  are  designed,  draped 
and  constructed. 

217.    Textiles  for  Consumers.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  17.  Acquaints  students  with  the 
regulations,  marketing  channels,  information  sources,   and   new   developments 
relevant  to  the  selection  of  fabrics  for  household  uses  and  wearing  apparel. 
Discussion    of   current   literature   as    it   relates   to   buying    fabrics    for 
clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

222.  Tailoring.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Tailoring  of  suits  and  coats.  Emphasis 
placed  on  professional  techniques,  advanced  fitting  and  construction  of 
garments.  Second  garment  constructed  by  fast  method  techniques. 

232.  Costume  Design.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Techniques  of  figure  and  fashion 
drawing.  Designing  for  individuals  of  various  types  and  ages.  Some  history 
of  costume  included. 

282.  Problems  in  Clothing.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
287.    Problems  ln  Texth.es.  1-1  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
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HOUSING  AND  DESIGN 
HD 

3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  use  of  the  design  elements 
and  the  application  of  the  design  principles  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
creative  ability  and  to  develop  discriminating  judgment  in  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  used  for  die  individual  and  the  home. 

23.  Housing  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  3  or  consent.  Housing  and  home 
planning  as  they  relate  to  family  living.  Selection,  arrangement,  and  use  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  space  tor  activities  carried  on,  in,  and  around  the 
home. 

123.  Interior  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23  or  consent.  (2  lee.,  1  lab.).  The 
practical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  coordinating  the  furnishings,  background, 
accessories,  lighting,  and  space  of  a  house  for  family  living. 

223.  Advanced  Interior  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23,  123  or  consent.  A  study  of 
the  technical  and  design  information  necessary  to  comprehend  and  function 
within  the  contemporary  home  furnishings  market. 

283.  Problems  in  Housing  and/or  Design.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

CDFR 

106.  Chtld  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3,  or  Ed.  105  or  consent. 
(2  lee.  and  1  2-hr.  lab.  arr. ).  Principles  of  development  during  childhood 
including  physical,  psychological,  and  social  factors  affecting  behavior. 
Observation  and  participation  in  the  University  Nursery  School. 

114.  Famtly  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  An  introductory  course  in  the  study  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  Attention  is  placed  particularly  on  mate  selection, 
the  interplay  of  social  roles  in  family  relations,  and  problems  of  decision- 
making and  adjustment  arising  out  of  the  demands  of  the  contemporary 
social  setting. 

126.  Infant  Development.  I.  2  hr.  (1  lee.,  1  lab.).  Development  characteristics 
and  problems  during  the  prenatal  period  and  the  first  eighteen  months  with 
implications  for  guidance  and  care. 

224.  Famdly  and  the  Individual  in  the  Community.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in 
the  family,  or  sociology,  or  consent.  Social  psychological  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  family  and  in  other  social  systems.  Involves  the  study  of  role 
relationships,  community  processes  and  attitudes  and  values  as  they  affect 
the  behavior  of  the  individual. 

264.  Family  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  CDFR  114  or  consent.  A  professional 
course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  with  families  in  their  varying 
stages  of  development  and  different  socio-economic  levels.  Involves  intensive 
study  of  family  relationships  as  affected  by  differing  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle,  from  beginning  family  through  the  aging  couple.  Lecture,  discussion, 
and  observation  of  families. 

266.  Needs  of  Adolescents.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  adolescent  needs  as  met  by 
the  home  with  contributions  of  other  agencies  such  as  church,  school  and 
youth  groups.  Physical,  social,  and  integrative  needs  will  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  needs  of  all  family  members  as  well  as  the  individual. 

276.  Seminar  in  Child  Development.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  and  consent. 
A  review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining  to  child  development. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

284.  Problems  in  Family  Relations.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
286.    Problems  in  Child  Development.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

HMFE 

120.  Communication  of  Consumer  Information.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Min.  of  4  hr. 
in  each  of  four  areas  of  home  economics,  or  con  4  communi- 
cating ideas  and  information  relative  to  u<*xls   and   MTVfoei  to  the 

consumer.  Emphasis  upon  demoi  .'inc. 

210.  Family  Economics.  1,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  or  graduate  standing.  Manage- 
ment of  the  family's  money  res<mre--s.  Consideration  of  the  <-t-onomie  prol>- 
lems  of  families,  of  planned  spending  and  savine,  and  of  the  rolr  of  the 
consumer. 

230.    Home  Management.  PkUNClPLB  AMD  APFUCATXXf.  I    II.  PR:   Ujpner-dM 

standing.    Study    and    application   of   management    ;  jy    of    situations 

faced    by    the    family    with    opportunity    to    integrate    ki.  from    other 

courses. 

250.    Household  Equij'Ment.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Selection,  arrancement,  u 

equipment    for   various    situations    and    for    different    in.    I  b.    LectUie, 

laboratory,  and  discussion. 

280.  Problems  in  Homk  Man-am  mi. \  :  and/or  Family  Economics.  1-4  hr.  PR: 
Consent. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Ed.  262.  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  PR   (or 

parallel):  Ed.  120,  124,  163,  25  hr.  in  Home  Economics. 
HEEd. 

209.  Evaluation  in  Home  Economics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
7  hr.  of  education.  Exp  rience  in  selecting,  devising,  and  using  evaluation 
devices  for  appraising  student  progress  toward  desired  goals  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

219.  Adult  Education  Df  Homemaking.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
7  hr.  of  education.  Current  trends  and  present  activities.  Organization  of 
adult  classes;  development  of  unit  outlines;  consideration  of  teaching  meth- 
ods; illustrative  material  and  bibliography.  Offered  alt.-rn.ite  even  years. 

279.  Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education.  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing 
and  6  hours  of  education.  A  review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  per- 
taining to  home  economics  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  and  the 
college  and  adult  levels  based  on  the  history  of  the  nome  economics  move- 
ment from  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  in  1909  to  the  present  time. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

100.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  junior 
standing;  at  least  2  academic  years  in  residence  at  West  Virginia  Uni\ 
overall  grade-point  average  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home  eco- 
nomics courses  3 .20  or  better.  Individual  special  problems  for  undergraduates 
of  second-semester  junior  standing  who  show  special  ability  and  interest  in 
one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development,  home  economics  education, 
or  nutrition.  Admission  dependent  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

110.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  First-semester  senior  stand- 
ing; overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home 
economics  courses  3.25  or  better,  and  Home  Econ.  100.  Individual 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  fir^t-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  Interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  vbe  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 
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120.  Home  Economics  Honors  Procram.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  senior 
standing;  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in 
home  economics  courses  3.25  or  better;  Home  Econ.  110.  Individual  special 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  second-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 


The  Appalachian  Center 


THE  STAFF 

Ernest  J.  Nesius,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Presulcnt.  West  Virginia  Center  for 
Appalachian  Studies  and  Development;  Director,  Cooperative  Extension  Sen  in 
(1963),  1960. 

Office  of  Research  and  DEVELOPMENT 

John  C.  Ludlum,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment; Professor  of  Geology  (1962),  1946. 

Chester  L.  Dodson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Hydrology,  Office 
of  Research  and  Development;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  (1  ~>0. 

Robert  G.  Dyck,  A.B.,  B.Arch.,  MCP,  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  (1963). 

H.  Milton  Patton,  B.A.,  MCP,  Assistant  Professor  and  Research  Planner,  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  (1964). 

Cooperative  EXTENSION  Service 

Roman  J.   Verhaalen,    B.A.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Dean   of  Extension   Services;    Am 
Director,  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  of  Education  (19' 

Herman   M.   Bowers,   B.S.Acr.,   Assistant   Director,   Cooperative   EfftMlM 
(1951),  1929. 

B.  L.  Coffevdaffer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Parkersburg  Branch;  Director, 
Parkersburg  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964),  1950. 

William  H.  Conkle,  B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Director,  Keyser  Area  Appalachian  Center 
( 1964),  1941. 

C  P.  Dorsey,  B.S.Acr.,  M.S.Agr.,  State  Extension  Leader-4-H  (1952),  1927. 

Edsel  Gainer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Director,  Weston  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964),  1961. 

Eleanor  M.  Glenn,  B.S.H.E.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Home  Demonstra- 
tion (1961),  1926. 

John    J.    Harvey,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    State   Extension    Program    Leader— Trait. 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  (1961),  1953. 

Gertrude  Humphreys,  A.B.,  State  Extension  Leader— Home  Demonstration  (1933), 
1926. 

Oscar  C.  Hutchison,  B.S.,  Director,  Beckley  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964), 
1961. 

Claude  R.  Kemper,  B.S.Acr.,  M.S.Agr.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President;  Director, 
Programs  Audit  (1964),  1946. 

Joseph  L.  Morris,  B.S.,  M.S.Agr.,  Director,  Morgantoxcn  Area  Appalachian  Center 
(1964),  1954. 

Helen  Quarricx,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Home  Demon- 
stration (1962),  1955. 

Richard  H.  Slaven,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Charleston  Area  Appalachian 
Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1964),  1963. 

Leighton  G.  Watson,  A.B.,  State  Extension  Editor;  Head.  Communications  and 
Visual  Aids  (1963),  1938. 

Royce  J.  Watts,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President;  Head,  Office  of  Business 
Relations  and  Records;  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics  (1964),  1955. 

PROGRAM   SERVICES 

Robert  O.  Adamson,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Animal  Husbandry  (1964). 

Elizabeth  Roberts  Bare,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist- Foods  and 
Nutrition  (1956),  1953. 

Joseph  G.  Barrat,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Plant  Pathology, 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Farm   (1958). 

Waldo  E.  Bell,  B.S.Acr.Eng'g.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Agrictdtural  Engineer- 
ing (1945). 

H.  Phtlip  Berthy,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Wood  Utilization  (1963). 
1950. 
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Francis  L.  Blake,  B.S.J.,  State  Extension  Editor— Radio-Television  (1964),  1962. 

Joanne  W.  Bowie,  A.B.,  State  Extension  Editor— 4-H  and  Home  Economics  (1959). 

George  H.  Breeding,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Outdoor  Recreation 
(1963),  1950. 

Clifford  W.  Collier,  Jr.,  B.F.A.,  M.L.A.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Landscape 
Architecture  (1960). 

David  R.  Creel,  Photographer  (1947), 

Harley  V.  Cutlip,  A.B.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— 4-H  and  Camp 
Director,  State  4-H  Camp;  Instructor  in  Rural  Sociology  (1955),  1943. 

M.  Hilda  Dailey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Home  Management  (1963). 

Joseph  C.  Emch,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Animal  Husbandry  (1953), 
1947. 

Joseph  L.  Fasching,  B.S.J.,  State  Extension  Editor— News  (1962). 

Mildred  Fizer,  A.B.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— 4-H  (1953),  1946. 

Betty  A.  Gum,  B.S.Agr.,  B.S.Ed.,  M.A.,  State  Extension  Editor— Project  Develop- 
ment (1963),  1947. 

N.  Carl  Hardin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Horticulture  (1960), 
1958. 

Ted  R.  Hash,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Poultry  (1947),  1937. 

Bruce  M.  John,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist—Rural  Sociology  (1963). 

Ruth  K.  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Clothing  (1946),  1941. 

William  E.  Kidd,  Jr.,  B.S.F.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Forestry  (1965). 

Tanner  J.  Livisay,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Child  Development  and 
Human  Relations  (1963),  1942. 

Elmo  W.  Miller,  B.S.,  M.S.Agr.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Rural  Civil 
Defense  (1963),  1954. 

Byron  W.  Moore,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Poultry  (1962),  1947. 

Foster  G.  Mullenax,  B.S.Agr.,  State  Extension  Editor— Radio-Television  (1963), 
1950. 

WnxiAM  L.  Northern,  B.S.,  M.Agr.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Dairy  (1962), 
1951. 

Farrel  J.  Olsen,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Agronomy 
(1961). 

David  O.  Quinn,  A.B.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Plant  Pathology  and 
Entomology  (1956),  1953. 

Arthur  W.  Selders,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.Agr.Eng'g.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Agri- 
cultural Engineering  (1963). 

George  Sharpe,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Soil  Conservation 
(1944),  1929. 

Vernon  M.  Sheppard,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Agricultural 
Economics  (1964),  1958. 

Glenn  Snyder,  Jr.,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader- 4-H  (1963),  1957. 

Ronald  L.  Stump,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Economic  Develop- 
ment (1962),  1948. 

J.  Franklin  Wade,  Jr.,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Safe  Use 
of  Pesticides  and  Chemicals  (1965),  1955. 

Benjamin  W.  Wamsley,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Animal  Hus- 
bandry (1957),  1948. 

COUNTY  EXTENSION  WORKERS 
Barbour  County 

Rella  L.  Butcher,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 
(1942);  John  L.  Loyd,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1956). 

Berkeley  County 

Franz  I.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent   (1942),  1941;   Eugene  J. 

Harner,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Extension  Agent— Agriculture  (1954);  Velma  B. 

Johnson,    B.S.H.E.,    County   Extension   Agent— Home   Demonstration    (1935); 

A.  R.  Brannon,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1954). 

Boone  County 

Rose  Marie  Sheets,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1963). 
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Braxton  County 

Paul  E.  Swecker,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1963),  1956;  Thomas  C. 
Gawthrop,  B.A.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1961). 

Brooke  County 

George  C.  Mouser,  B.S.Agr..   M.S.Acr.,  County  Exttntkm  Ageni   (1963);   | 
L.  Noe,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1956). 

Cabell  County 

Roscoe  F.  Doddrill,   B.S.Acr.,  County  Extension  Agent    (1953),    19-13;    Beti  v   P. 

Crickard,  B.S.,   M.E.,   County   Extrusion  Agent— i! 

1951;  Violet  EL  Brandon,   A.B.,   County  nt—\-II    (1964),    , 

Calhoun  County 

James  D.  Stiles,  B.S.,  M.S..  County  Extensum  Agent  (1962),  1958;  Jam.  E.  J<-m>. 
B.S.H.E.,   County   Extentkm   Agmt—llome   Demonstration    (1954). 

Clay  County' 

Paul  A.  Allen,  B.S.,  M.S..  County  Eftentiom  Agent  (1954),  1951;  Margie  Louise 
Crawford,  B.S.,  County  ExtetuHom  Agent     ill   (1959). 

Doddridge  County 

J.  Keith  Harvey,  B.S..  M.S..  County  Extension  Agent  (1952);  Betty  J.  RalMTKM, 
B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963),   1958. 

Fayette  County 

Herbert  L.  Riggle,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1958),  1923;  Beati 

Whancer,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1959), 
1930;  Ethel  EL  Banks,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 
(1951);  John  D.  Cutlip,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1962),  1959. 
( On  study  leave ) . 

Gilmer  County 

Harlan  B.  Hocue,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1935);  Freda  Burke,  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1950). 

Grant  County 

Raymond  E.  Spencer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1949),  1947;  Marcaret 
A.  Callison,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1958). 

Greenbrier  County 

James  M.  VanMetre,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1958),  1954;  Henry  Allen 
Roush,  B.S.,  Associate  County  Agent— Agriculture  (195<S>:  Vivian  M.  Richard- 
son, B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1956),  1934; 
James  E.  Johnson,  B.S.,  County  Extimsion  Agent- A-H  (1948);  Hilda  G. 
Scott,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1964). 

Hampshire  County 

S.  Porter  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1949;  Maxine  R. 
Strother,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1940). 

Hancock  County 

Oltver  W.  Johnson,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1935);  Ruin  M<  Pherson.  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent-4-H   (1961),  1953. 

Hardy  County 

William  L.  Clark,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent   (1953),   1951;   Annie  EL 

Shobe,    A.B.,    County    Extension    Agent— Home    Dcmonstratum    (1954),    1932; 

Howard  B.  Hardy,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1959). 
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Harrison  County 

Vernon  A.  Tacy,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1956),  1955:  Jerry  Leroy 
Lease,  B.S.Agr.,  Assistant  County  Extension  Agent— Agriculture  (1962);  Mabel 
E.  Hiller,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1926),  1924; 
John  William  Clark,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1958);  Elizabeth 
Susan  Sharpe,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1963). 

Jackson  County 

Norman  K.  Speicher,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1943);  Shirley  R.  Campbell, 

A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1964);  Lowell  R.  Shaw, 

B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1964). 

Jefferson  County 

J.  E.  Saville,  B.A.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1947),  1942;  Marian  E.  Myers, 
B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1954);  Victoria  G.  Goens,  A.B.,  County 
Extension  Agent— A-H  (Berkeley,  Jefferson,  Morgan)  (1944). 

Kanawha  County 

Brooks  Daugherty,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1935);  Camille  C.  Stew- 
art, A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963),  1950;  Jac- 
queline J.  Hunt,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1948);  Charles  B. 
Maxwell,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1948);  Wilma  M.  Ferrari, 
B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1964);  Julia  H.  Lowery,  B.S.,  County 
Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (Cabell,  Kanawha)  (1943). 

Lewis  County 

Lynn   Sptkfr,   B.S.,   County   Extension  Agent    (1938);    Caroline   W.    Schnably, 

B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1954),  1952;  Aleta 

S.  Detamore,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1960). 

Lincoln  County 

John  M.  Curry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1958),  1937;  Wylene  P. 
Dial,  B.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-A-H  (1957). 

Logan  County 

Voras  K.  Haynes,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1962);  Jante  E.  Henderson,  B.S., 
County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (Boone,  Logan,  Mingo)  (1953). 

McDowell  County 

Arthur  Dennis  McCutcheon,  B.S.,  B.R.E.,  County  Extension  Agent  ( 1961 )  •  Anna 
Lee  Brown,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963); 
Billie  J.  Hairston,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1954);  Ida  E.  Hol- 
combe,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1943). 

Marion  County 

Dayton  J.  Michael,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1963);  Carol  M.  Cectl, 
A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1962);  Fairy  A.  Downs, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1958);  Geraldine  Belmear,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Area  Extension  Agent— Home  Economics  (Barbour,  Harrison,  Marion, 
Monongalia,  Taylor)  (1962),  1949;  Janie  V.  Carter,  A.B.,  County  Extension 
Agent-A-H  (Marion,  Monongalia)  (1963),  1957. 

Marshall  County 

Donald  A.  Hutchison,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1949;  Halley 
J.  Hubbs,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1945);  Rebecca  S.  Riggs, 
B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1964). 

Mason  County 

Carl  H.  Cook,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1962);  Wanda  R.  Stemple, 

B.S.,    County    Extension    Agent— Home    Demonstration    (1960);    Gilbert    V. 

Barnette,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-A-H  (1957). 
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Mercer  County 

Richard  E.  Harbekt,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Anient  (  1947);  Mai  Miiador, 

B.S.,   County  Extension  Agent— Home   Demonstration    (1(jM),    1963;    Cm 
Dotson,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H    (1942);    Mary   C.    Rbd     U.S.,   County 
Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (Mercer,  Wyoming)   (1959). 

Mineral  County 

Emery  L.   Fiti.MY,   H.SA.II.,  County  Extension   Agent    (]  .        .    J. 

Queen,  B. S.H.I'..,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 

Mingo  Coim  i 

Richard  H.  Cutlip,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (  1959). 

Mononcalia  Colm  v 

Burkky  Lilly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Cotmtu  Extension  Agent   (1068).    1954;   Kathahm 

Stump,    B.S.H.E.,    County    Extension    Agent— Home    Demonstration     <  1 
Barbara  Noil.  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1964). 

Monroe  County 

Chesleigh    R.    Ripley,    B.S.Acr.,    County    Extension    Agent    (1935);    Eleanor    J. 

Shanklln,   B.A.,   B.S.,   County  Extension   Agent   Home   Demonstration    (1952); 

Howard  M.  Lester,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1962). 

Nicholas  County 

NORMAN  L.  Rexhode,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1957),  1955;   RBJD 
Cole,    B.S.,     M.S.,    County    Extension    Agent— Home    Demonstration     ( 1 
B.  Rush  Butcher,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— AH   (1951). 

Ohio  County 

Cornelius  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1963),  1962; 
Hakrh.tte  A.  Timbrook,  A. A.,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demon- 
stration (1960);  Mary  D.  Conrad,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1962), 
1936. 

Pendleton  County 

John  W.  Hammer,  Sr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1946),  1940;  Harriet 
W.  McCoy,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1954). 

Pleasants   County 

L.  Wtlliam  Corbin,  B.S.,  M.S.Acr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1948. 

Pocahontas  County 

Walter  E.  Jett,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1942),  1941;  Betty  R.  Weiford, 
A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1952). 

Preston  County 

Alton  J.  Anderson,  B.S.Acr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1953);  Clifford  K.  Buoc- 
lew,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1957);  Mildred  Ann  Thorn  ion, 
B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1964). 

Putnam  County 

Wdlliam  P.  Johnston,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1949;  Nfoma  S    Ash. 

B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration   (1961);   Lee  Evani.ei.im 

Hedrick,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1953). 

Raleich  County 

Lawrence  S.  Cavendish,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1964);   Gustine  B. 
Elliott,   B.S.,   County   Extension  Agent-Home   Dnnonstration    (1954);    V 
N    Codbey,   B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent   Home   Demonstration    (1963); 
William  C.  Clark,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1958). 
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Randolph  County 

Robert  L.  Hammer,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1938),  1937;  Alice  T.  Horner, 

A.B.,    County    Extension    Agent— Home    Demonstration    (1944);    Charles    E. 

Williams,  B.A.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-7/  (1963). 

Ritchie  County 

Fkrman  C.  Rice,  County  Extension  Agent  (1944);  Aubry  A.  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.S., 

County    Extension    Agent— 4-H    (1957);    Beverly    Annette    Shipe,    B.S.H.E., 

County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963). 

Roane  County 

Ora  A.  Drake,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1959);  Neil 
G.  Hedrick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1957). 

Summers  County 

Robert  M.  Baber,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1961),  1959;  Eugene  H. 
Mitchell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Poca- 
hontas, Summers)  (1949). 

Taylor  County 

Woodbridge  Stout,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1954),  1951;  Helen  H.  Flem- 
ing, B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 
(1954),  1952. 

Tucker  County 

Ralph  H.  Dunkle,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1962),  1959. 

Tyler  County 

Hayward  H.  Huff,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1934),  1932;  Ann  J.  Thomas, 
A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1958). 

Upshur  County 

Norvtn  L.  Bowyer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1954),  (On  study 
leave);  Barbara  A.  Judy,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demon- 
stration (1964),  1963;  Ancil  B.  Cutlip,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent- 
4-H  (1961),  1958. 

Wayne  County 

Cyrus  Crum,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1952);  Betty  N.  Smith,  A.A.,  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1961). 

Webster  County 

Harley  A.  Burton,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1931);  Thelma  R.  Pickens, 
County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1940). 

Wetzel  County 

Dale  T.  Bonnett,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1955);  Barbara  J.  Powell,  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1957). 

Wirt  County 

Ira  V.  Kimble,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1952). 

Wood  County 

Howard  A.  Shriver,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1962),  1958;  Martha  Kate 
Clark,  B.S.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1961), 
1957;  Joan  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1964). 

Wyoming  County 

Roscoe  K.  Plumley,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1960);  Victor  H.  Gilkeson, 
Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (McDowell,  Wyoming)   (1964). 
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AREA  EXTENSION  AGENTS 

Ceorce  D.  Siehl,  B.S.,  (Fayette,  Raleigh,  Summers)   (1961),  1954. 

George  A.  Stickler,  B.S.,  (Grant,  Hampshire,  Hardy.  Mineral)   (1962),  1956. 

AREA  EXTENSION  SPECIALISTS 

Donald  L.  Focus,  B.S.,  Area  Extension  Specialist-Forestry  (Pocahontas,  Randolph, 

Tucker)  (1961). 
Joseph    Ni:il    Viai.ih.    H.S..    Area    Extension    Sj><  eiali\t— Forestry    (Lewis,    Braxton, 

Gilmer,  Nicholas,  Upshur,  Webftar)   (1904),  I960. 
Ernie    B.    McCue,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Area    SpecittUst   Reading    and    Science    Education 

(1964)    1947. 
John  R.  Schablncer,  B.S     M.S..  Ph.D..  Ann  Extcnsum  Specialist- Dairy  (  1964). 

CHARLESTON  AREA  APPALACHIAN  CENTER 

Mary   V.   Pullen,   B.S.,    M.S.,   West   Virginia    University   Extension   Agent    (1964), 

1963. 
GlkNWOOD  B.  RrNAiiD,  B.S.,  Weti  Virginia  University  Extension  Agent  (1964). 

UNIVERSITY  Extension  and  CONTINUING  Education 

Roman   J.    Vlhhaaiin.    B.A.,    M.A.,    lni.D.,   Dean  of  Extension    Services;   Associate 

Director,  Cooperative  Extension  ■  of  Education  (1964). 

K'tiiH    E.   Clancy.    B.S.    M.S.,    Ph.D..    State  Clxaimxan,   Continuing   Education   and 

Extended  Credit  Programs:  Associate  Professor  of  Education   (1965). 
Gordon  Corbitt,  A.B.,  M.A.,  En.D.,  Instructor  in  University  Extension  (part-time) 

(1964). 
Carl  P.  Cimminls.  A  B  .  MA.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964). 
George  E.  Fore,  B.S.,  Instructor,  Radiological  Monitoring,  Civil  Defense  (1963). 
Elizabeth  J.  Goodall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor,  History  (1945). 
Lynn  Kxtuh,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Civil  Defense  (1963). 

George  E.  Kirk,  B.S.,  MB. A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management  (1964). 
Stanley  H.  Livingston.  A.B..  Coordinator,  Civil  Defense  (1963). 
Franco  H.  McClung,  B.S..  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1956). 
Martin   M.  Man?.perger,  B.S.Ed.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education   (1962), 

1952. 
Edward  A.  Spracue,   B.S.,   M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Director  of  Music 

Education  (1964),  1962. 
James  W.  Wright,  A.B.,  D.D.,  B.D.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1947). 

INSTITUTE  FOR  LABOR  STUDIES 

Frederick  A.  Zeller,  B.S.C.,   M.A.,  Ph.D.,   Director,  Institute  for  Labor  Studies; 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Frank  L.  Colllns,  A.B.,  M.A..  Labor  Studies  Specialist  (1964). 
John  R.  MacKenzte,  B.A.,  Labor  Studies  Specialist  (1964). 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Charles  T.  Holland,  B.S.E.M.,  M.S.E.M.,  Director,  Mining  and  Industrial  Ex- 
tension Service;  Dean,  School  of  Mines;  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 
(1961),  1930. 

Claude  A.  Goode,  B.S.,  B.S.E.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  Mining  Extension  (1961), 
1956. 

Roscoe  E.  Hanna,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Extension;  Assistant  Director  of 
Fire  Service  Extension  ( 1949),  1944. 

Ralph  C.  Bierer,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  (1952). 

Leslie  E.  Bradley,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  ( 1945). 

Ulysses  G.  Carter,  B.S.,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  (1957). 

Luther  B.  Fergoon,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  (1957). 

William  M.  MacKenzie,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  (1945). 

Peter  C.  Mlntreas,  B.S.,  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  ( 1961). 

James  M.  MOBBBOW.  Instructor,  Mining  Extension  (1958). 

George  H.  Pudlo,  B.S.E.M.,  Instructor  in  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  Servue 
(1964). 
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Raymond  A.  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Fire  Extension  (1962). 

Hobart  Watson,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  ( 1925). 

I  i  i  and  II.  WrNTER,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1952). 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Ralph  E.  Nelson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Campus  Coordinator,  East  African  Programs 

(1964). 
Robert  Allen,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Contract  Auditor  (1964). 
Paul  V.    Armbrester,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Assistant   Professor  and   Lecturer   in   Extension 

Methods  and  Animal  Production,  Arapai  Agricultural  College,  Uganda  (1963). 
Newton  M.  Baughman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Parly,  WVU— Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  Contract,  Tanzania  (1964),  1949. 
Francis  W.  Bennett,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Mechanics,  Arapai  Agri- 
cultural College,  Soroti,  Uganda  (1964). 
Lenrod  L.  Blowe,  B.S.,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Kenya  (1964). 
Robert  H.  Burns,  B.S.,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Kenya   (1964). 
Aijbert  G.  Canaris,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Chief  of 

Party,  Egerton  College,  Kenya  (1963),  1962. 
Gene   A.    Casto,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agricultural    Education    and 

Lecturer   in   Extension   Methods   and   Crop   Production,    Bukalasa   Agricultural 

College,  Uganda  (1963). 
William  L.  Cones,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Instructor  in  Forestry,  Egerton  College,  Kenya 

(1963),  1962. 
Chester  Cromer,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Morogoro, 

Tanzania  (1964). 
Wilbur  D.  Dye,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Morogoro,  Tanzania 

(1964). 
Russell  G.  Ellyson,  B.S.Agr.,  Technical  Leader,  Tanzanian  Students  (1963),  1934. 
Perry  S.  Flegal,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 
Jack  M.  Gay,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Bukalasa  Agricultural 

College,  Uganda  (1964). 
Robert  L.   Gay,  B.S.,   D.V.M.,  Animal  Husbandry  Advisor,   Bukalasa  Agricultural 

College,  Uganda  (1964). 
Glen  H.  Hetzel,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Kenya  (1962). 
Frederick  P.   Holmes,  B.S.,   M.S.,   Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,   Bukalasa 

Agricultural  College,  Uganda  (1964). 
Wesley  Lynch,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Contract  Overseas  Representative,  Peace  Corps,  Arusha, 

Tanzania  (1964),  1949. 
Robert  H.  Maxwell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chief  of  Party,  Vocational  Agriculture  Project, 

Kenya  (1964). 
Galen  S.  Myers,  B.S.Agr.,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Extension  Methods,  Arapai  Agricultural 

College,  Uganda  (1964),  1955. 
Conn  Price,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Kenya  (1964). 
Jay  Martin  Reid,  B.S.,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Kenya  (1964). 
Arnold  Gerhard  Scholten,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy, 

Bukalasa  Agricultural  College,  Uganda  (1965). 
Gerald  E.  Thdzrstein,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Egerton 

College,  Kenya  (1962). 
Sdzgbert  A.  Thies,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Farm  Management  Specialist,  Tanzania  (1964). 
Otto  V.  Vande  Linde,  Jr.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Farm  Management 

and  Conservation,  Arapai  Agricultural  College,  Uganda  (1963). 
James  A.  Welch,  B.S.Agr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Chief  of  Party, 

Entebbe,  Uganda  (1963),  1952. 
Frank  E.  Woodson,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  En- 
tebbe, Uganda  (1963). 

CONTINUING  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

Wdlliam  E.  Johnson,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Director  of  Continuing  Legal  Education  (1963). 

KANAWHA  VALLEY  GRADUATE  CENTER 

Walter  H.  Walker,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate 
Center  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  ( 1960). 
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PARKERSBURC  BRANCH 

B.    L.   Cofftndaefer,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Director,   Parkersburt*   Branch;    Di 

Area  Appalachian  Center  ( 1964),  1950. 
Maikice  G.  Powell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D  ,  Chairman,  Faculty  and  Programs  and 

ant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Parkersl  vara  Branch 
Katharine  Pancake  Cabmbchakl,  B.A.,  MA.,  Instructor  in  English  (19f>4). 
Mkiu.k  Evelyn  Dauchkbtt,  A.B..  M.A..  Instructor  fn 
James  H.  Fortune,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics   (  1 
Harold  W.  Metz,  A.B.,  M.En.,  Instructor,  Psychology     1 
Charlotte  Annk  PncRSOL,  Assistant  Librarian  j  L9J  ■ 
John  O.  Roach,  II,  A.B.,  MA,  Instructor  in  History  (1964). 
William  R.  Ross,  M.A.,  Associate  Prop  NOT  of  Folr.  ,   1939. 

David  C.  Tenney,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (1964),  19 


General  Information 


The  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development 
established  in  1963. 

This    intra-University   organization,    called    Appalachian    Center,    «  tisbed 

to   identify,   regroup,  and   to  set   into  coordinated   purposeful   action    those   majoi 

tivities  which  relate  the  Unlveiaitv  to  the  state  and  to  the  Appalachian  region.  The 

Appalachian    Center    concept    embodies    I    realignment    and  'ion    of    ti 

University  functions   which   arc  oriented    toward   direct   publi  ,    It   mofail 

into    one    coordinated    effort    all    special    public    service    skills— extension,    consulting, 
research,  and  planning— so  as  to  bring  them  to  hear  on  meet; 
the  present  and  for  defining  public  goals  for  the  future. 

It  aims  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  destiny  of  West  Virginia.  The  I'mV 
plans  to  exercise  every  possible  effort  to  project  knowledge  Into  life's  d  til> 
periences.  The  points  or  focus  will  be  the  people's  attitudes,  the  human 
natural  resources,  the  capital  base,  and  international  affairs. 

Its  objectives  are:  to  help  to  determine  the  k< -\  roblems,  and  opportuni- 

ties basic  to  West   Virginias   future;   to  provide  maximum  encouragi  the 

economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political  development  of  West  Virginia  through  dis- 
covery and  dissemination  of  Knowledge  using  inter-disciplinary  task  Forces  and 
competent  resources;  to  be  a  vehicle  for  generating  continuous    §4  planning, 

f;oal   setting,   and    intensive   discussion;    to   organize    and   encourage   continuing 
ong  education   as   essential   to   life's   experiences;    identify   le  in- 

tellectually, impart  skills,  and  keep  them   competent-   to  encourage   development  of 
various    arrangements    within    the    University    in    order    that    academic    and    public 
concerns  go  hand-in-hand;  to  insure  the  concerted  and  unified  participation  of  d 
divisions   of   West   Virginia    University   which    are   directly    concerned   with    the    I  - 
lationships  between   University  and  State;   to  involve  and  support   State  educational 
institutions,    State    and    federal    agencies,    and    community    organizations    in    unii 
development    programs;    to   serve   as    a    rallying    point    for    gathering,    indexing,    and 
focusing   knowledge   for   the   Appalachian    region;    to    assist    young    people    tin 
youth   development  programs   to   realize   their  potential   competency;    and    to   a 
a  true  University  responsibility  to  further  education  in  international  affairs. 

The  program  units  of  the  Appalachian  Center  include  the  Office   of   Res 
and   Development;    the   Cooperative    Extension    Service;    University    Extension    and 
Continuing  Education;  Institute  for  Labor  Studies;  Mining  and   Industrial   I 
International     Programs,    Parkcrsburg    Branch    College,     and     the    Ka:  iHey 

Graduate  Center. 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Office  of  Research  and   Development  b   r<  sponsible   for  the   initiation  and 
production   of  research  which   furnishes   information   useful   toward    imnro%ement    of 
the   economy    and    life    in    West    Virginia    and    the    Appalachian    Highlands.    It 
Special    responsibilities    for    the    University    in    ii.fi  ;disc  iplinar\  irch    and 

applied  research  requested  bv  communities  and  by  departments  of  Stat  Blent 

or  which  is  jointly  developed  with  them.  It  ah  nt  infor- 

mation in  the  fields  of  industrial,  natural,  and  human  resources.  Current  sti 
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concerned  with  education  requirements,  forest  product  potentials,  State  and  com- 
munity development  planning,  travel  and  recreation  services,  development  of  com- 
puter-based economic  and  sociological  data  banks,  highway  protection  and  de- 
velopment, the  legal  and  policy  framework  in  the  use  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
growth  points  for  economic  development.  The  Office  has  recently  organized  the 
Water  Research  Institute  which  has  been  designated  by  the  Governor  for  funding 
under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  functions  within  the  framework  of  the 
Appalachian  Center  and  within  the  official  agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  eight  approved  project  agreements 
between  the  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Federal  Extension 
Service,  USDA,  and  the  legal  authority  established  by  West  Virginia.  It  assumes 
responsibility  for  Appalachian  Center  extension  programs  of  informal  education  as 
related  to  youth  development,  agriculture  production  and  marketing,  consumer  edu- 
cation, family-oriented  projects,  community  improvement,  resource  development  and 
conservation,  public  affairs,  rural  and  urban  county  extension  programs  (through  the 
area  Appalachian  centers),  and  coordination  of  specialist  programming  in  field 
activities. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  LABOR  STUDIES 

The  Institute  for  Labor  Studies,  established  in  September,  1964,  features  a 
specialized  program  of  labor  education  and  studies  within  the  University's  organi- 
zational structure  commensurate  with  its  needs  and  importance.  The  Institute  con- 
ducts off-campus  educational  programs  for  the  worker  and  his  union,  related  re- 
search, and  musters  the  full  facilities  of  the  University  to  help  meet  the  educational 
and  informational  needs  of  an  ever-developing  urban-industrial  society.  The  Univer- 
sity began  a  program  in  labor  education  in  1959. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

This  program  unit  is  responsible  for  extension  courses  of  instruction  for  credit 
and  non-credit,  for  Appalachian  Center  conferences,  seminars,  symposia,  and  certain 
specialized  training  courses. 

The  work  given  in  extension  courses  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  that 
given  in  the  same  courses  on  campus.  Students  taking  extension  courses  for  credit 
must  satisfy  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  and,  before  registering, 
must  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  complete  official  transcripts  of  record. 

The  maximum  undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  counted  toward  any  degree  for 
extension  work  conducted  by  the  University  is  48  semester  hours.  The  maximum 
undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  for  extension  work  taken 
in  other  institutions  is  30  semester  hours.  No  more  than  15  hours  of  work  taken  in 
graduate  extension  courses  may  be  counted  toward  any  degree,  and  of  these  only  8 
semester  hours  may  be  in  one  field.  Education  majors  are  limited  to  12  semester 
hours  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  completion  of  the  Master's  Degree.  No  more 
than  8  of  these  hours  can  be  taken  in  extension  prior  to  earning  6  hours  in  Education 
in  residence  in  the  University.  For  other  regulations  on  graduate  extension  for 
Education  majors  see  the  College  of  Education  section  of  this  bulletin  and  the 
1965-66  Graduate  School  Announcements. 

No  University  extension  courses  may  be  offered  without  the  approval  of  the 
State  Chairman  of  Continuing  Education  and  Extended  Credit  Programs.  Library 
and  laboratory  facilities  for  each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Chairman 
and,  in  case  of  courses  for  graduate  credit,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Reference  books  for  the  use  of  extension  students  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library  upon  the  order  of  the  State  Chairman  of  Continuing  Education  and 
Extended  Credit  Programs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Library  committee.  Postal 
charges  must  be  paid  by  the  individual  or  groups  for  whom  the  books  are  borrowed. 
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A  fee  of  $12.00  per  semester  hour  is  charged  for  each  -  :<red. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  State  Chairman  of  Continuing  Education 
and  Extended  Credit  Programs. 

The    University   Extension   and    Continuing   Education    Division    often    tl 
reading   courses   through   correspondence.    While    these    courses    are-   offered   in   co- 
operation with  the  West  Virginia  Federation  |  :  tdult  may 
roll  for  any  of  these  courses  by  applying  to  th  itinuing  Edu- 
cation and  Extended  Credit  Programs.  Tne  fee  b  SICK)  per  COOTSe.  11m  rend 
in  short  reports  on  the  books  he  read*   in  euh   course.   When  tin-   c< 
satisfactorily     completed,     a     pre.               ird     from     the     Weft     Virginia     Uuiveufty 
Appalachian   Center   is   awarded.    Th<                                                                     redit    }>tr 
designed  to  provide  adults  with   some  of   tlv                   ling   materials   in    ,: 
covered  through  this  program.  The  courses  include:    I  1  )  World  Aff.iiis;    (2)   Modern 
America;   (3)   Psychology  for  Everyday  Living;    (4)    Happy   Family    I 
(5)  Novel  and  Biography;  (6)  Ideas  in  Conflict;   (7)  The  Home  Beautiful;   (81    I 
sign  for  Outdoor  Living;   (9)    Leadership;   (10)   So  You've  h                 ted;    (11) 
ence  and  the  Modern  Man;  (12)  Something  About  Art.  and  (13)  West  Virginia. 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION 

This  program  unit  b  responsible  for  leadership  and  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial extension  education  program;  it  will  carry  out  teehni  al  education  and 
special  training,  and  promote  safety,  efficiency,  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  West  Virginia. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

This  program  unit  is  responsible  for  the  cooperative  programs  with   the  U.   S. 
Agency    for    International    Development;    for    intcr-na'ion    education    contracts    and 
agreements;    and    for    administering   and    developing    the    overseas    commitments    of 
West    Virginia    University   as    thev   occur.    It   also    Had!    in   developing    a    favo- 
climate  for  public  concern  with  affairs  of  international  importance. 

PARKERSBURG  BRANCH 

This  program  unit  is  a  fully  integrated  component  of  Weft  Virginia  University. 
Development  and  administration  is  done  through  the  Appalachian  Center.  Its  pro- 
gram, always  to  be  kept  on  a  par  with  West  Virginia  University's  standards,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  academic  leadership  as  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University.  The  Parkersburg  Branch  maintains  close  liaison  with  the  Parkersburg 
College  Fund,  a  non-profit  corporation,  which  was  established  in  1961  to  coordinate 
voluntary  financial  support  of  the  branch.  The  members  of  the  fund  are  local  pro- 
fessional and  business  leaders. 

KANAWHA  VALLEY  GRADUATE  CENTER 

The  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center,  established  in  195S,  serves  as  a  West 
Virginia  University  graduate  center  and  is  fully  integrated  into  the  University 
structure.  Its  academic  programs  coincide  with  those  in  Morgantown.  The  academic 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  li 

Committee  on  Graduate  Centers.  However,  responsibility  for  developing  and  ad- 
ministering is  with  the  Appalachian  Center.  The  present  graduate  programs  are  in 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  business  administration,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  civil  engineering.  Other  programs  are  possible  with  proper  support.  The 
Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  Committee,  representative  of  the  professional 
societies  and  dominant  tvpes  of  industry,  keeps  in  close  contact  with  the  proc: 
problems,  and  needs  of  the  Center.  The  committee  a^umes  a  major  rcNponsibility  in 
assuring  the  necessary  finances  for  operation  of  the  Center. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Carl  Maynard  Frasure,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1961), 

1927. 
Lloyd  Raymond  Grumble,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

(1961),  1929. 

FACULTY 
Biology 

Earl  Lemley  Core,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Botany  (1948),  1928. 

Nelle  Perrel  Ammons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  (1959),  1920. 

Charles  Henry  Baer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1961),  1948. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Barnett,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1960),  1959. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bartholomew,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Curator  of  Her- 
barium (1963),  1938. 

Herald  Durward  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  (1961),  1948. 

Arnold  Benson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1959). 

Robert  Lee  Birch,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1948). 

William  Newman  Bradshaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1962). 

Albert  George  Canaris,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  (1962). 

Roy  Burdette  Clarkson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1960),  1956. 

Jesse  Franklin  Clovis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1962),  1957 

Thomas  Eugene  Conway,  M.Sc.T.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Biology  (1964). 

Mullen  Ogle  Coover,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1961),  1960. 

Lloyd  Raymond  Grjbble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  (1947),  1929. 

Roland  Lee  Guthrje,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Arboretum  Director  (1963), 
1959. 

Willis  Hugh  Hertig,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1964),  1959. 

Henry  Winthrop  Hurlbutt,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1963). 

Marion  Louise  Jones,  B.E.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1963). 

Barbara  Lee  Baugh  Krames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1964). 

Ethel  Charlotte  Montiegel,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology  (1956). 

Charles  Norman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  (1961),  1953. 

Robert  Gray  Nunley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1963),  1961. 

Albert  Moore  Reese,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology  (1946),  1907. 

Robert  Clifton  Spangler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  (1955),  1914. 

Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  (1948),  1923. 

Leland  Hart  Taylor,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology  (1963),  1922. 

Leah  Ann  Williams,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1959). 

Chemistry 

Vincent  John  Traynelis,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1965). 

George  Louis  Humphrey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1964),  1952. 

Lillian  Frances  Alfred,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (1961). 

Armand  Rene  Collett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  Emeritus  of  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1963),  1924. 

John  A.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1952),  1926. 

Jack  Dandel  Graybeal,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1962),  1957. 

George  Arthur  Hall,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1956),  1950. 

James  Lester  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1955),  1946. 

James  Blake  Hickman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1962),  1946. 

James  Ralph  Hoyland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1964). 

Owen  Lloyd  Jones,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (1960). 

Thomas  Wdlliam  Lapp,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1964). 

Charles  Lester  Lazzell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1946),  1922. 
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Denis  W.  H.  MacDowell,  Ph.D.,  Attittmt  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1959). 
Charles  Gordon  McCarty,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistru 
Bailie  Jack  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  j  1964). 
Chester  Willlam  Mi  mi,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry   |  1963),    1 
Ahmink  Deane  Paul,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Chemist-  .    1955. 

Peter  Popovich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistnj  (1960),    1 
Neal  Wayne  Rohr,  B.S.Ch.E.,   Instructor   (part-time)    in  Chemistry    (  1  N 
John  Henry  StrOHL,   PhD..  A**Utoni  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Anthony  Winston,  Ph.D..  Aulstant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

David  Franco  Wolh:,  M.S..  Instructor    pea t-time    in  Chemi  try     L963). 

Economics 

Thomas  C.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Coll.  |  .nd  Professor  of 

Economics  (1964),  1948. 
Van*  i:  (Himin  Alvb,  l'n.I).,  Vrofeuor  of  Economic*  (1960),  1956. 
Virginia  Ham  Cross,  M  B  a.  /..   turer    part-timi     In  Economic*  I  101 

Andrew  Jackson   Dadinman.   Ph.D..  Professor  Emerif.  L914. 

Betty  I'miman.  MA..  Lecture*  m  Economi 

Pro  I'imiman.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic*  and  Fffld  L947, 

Thomas   W'iiiiam   GAVBTT,    Ph.D.  \Omic*    (] 

Sandra    RUSSELL   HeNBERSON,   NPA.,   Instructor  iti  EconOi  I 

Dennis  Roger  I.im'in.  IPs..  Assistant  Professor  of  Ecom  i  '-). 

William  Hayward  McMiixjon,  m  S.,  .;  part-time)  m  I  164). 

Michael  MhCHAHOOW,   Ph.D..  Assistant  ProU  ssur  of  Eeon  <h0). 

Joseph  New  holm-.  MA..  Astiitant  Professor  of  Economies 
Evan  Owen  Roberts,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Economic*  and  Marketing  (1953), 
Arlene  Creeman  Silvers,  M.S.,  Lecturer  (part-time)  in  Economic*  I  1 

Richard  H.  Slaves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1904 
Am  hon y  H.  Stocks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1961). 
James  Howard  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1958),  1948. 
Carl  Yindall  Trosch.  M.B.A.,  Eecturer  (part-time)   in  Economics  (1963). 

English 

Iambs  Paul  Brawner,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  English  (1956),  1935. 

MART  Rogers  Ashbobn,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1959). 

William  Kimbell  Bennett,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Joy  Underwood  Berkley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1962),  1960. 

Carter  Richard  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  ( 1952),  1929. 

Sallte  Shrewsbury  Board,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (retired),   (1964),  1945. 

Evelyn  Lazenbt  Bonar,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1958). 

HUBERT  Barclay  Bonduilant.  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1962). 

Arthur  Charles  Buck.  NPA.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  English  (1964). 

Mart  Catherine  Buswell.  NPA..  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1960),  1947. 

Daphne  B.  Chin  Quee,  NPA..  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Stephen  Fuller  Crocker,  M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1963),  1931. 

Lloyd  Moore  Davis,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1959). 

Oreta  HOLBERT  Dawson,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1947).  1946. 

David  William  Dowdeli  .  NPA..  Instructor  in  English  (  1947),  1946. 

[OHM  WILLIAM  Draper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English   (1964),  1929. 

Nicholas  George  Ehle,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 

Ruel  Elton  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  (1957),  1941. 

William  Wirt  FRENCH,  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Jack  William  Futrfi  i  .  NPA.,  Instructor  in  English  (1955). 

Patrick  Ward  Cainer,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  English   [1957),   1946. 

John  Lewh  Hicks.  Jr..  NPA..  Associate  Profissor  of  Enclish  (1964),  1949. 

Marcarei-  Price  Hokk.  A.M..  Instructor  in  English   (retired),   (1963),  1955. 

MARTHA  CUMMINS  Howard,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  (1960). 

Doris  John   HUZZET,  NPA..  Instructor  in  English   (1963). 

Betty-  Jo  Hypes,  NPA..  Instructor  in  English  (1960). 

John  HUBERT  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof<  ss,tr  of  Enclish  (1964),    I 

Beatrice  Brenneman  Law,  NPA..  Instructor  in  English  I  1949),   1 
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Sandra  Sturm  Leckie,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 

Nell  Lanham  Leonian,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (retired),  (1963),  1947. 

James  Harry  McCormick,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

John  Sherwood  McDufi  ie,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

James  Thomas  McVey,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Ibis  Joan  Manklms,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 

Lynn  Carl  Martin,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

John  Mason  Mings,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Maky  Nadine  Page,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1946),  1925. 

Helen  Purinton  Petogrew,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1964), 

1919. 
Gordon  Marshall  Pitts,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1964),  1960. 
John  Racin,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1964). 
Elizabeth  Frost  Reed,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1954),  1919. 
Kathleen  Guerrieri  Rousseau,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (I960). 
Aileen  Kuhn  Shafer,  M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  English  (1964). 
Fred  Manning  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1951),  1927. 
Elizabeth  Carroll  Spindler,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1961). 
John  Francis  Stasny,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1955). 
Mary  Suzanne  Thrasher,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 
Celia  Jeanette  Tower,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1957). 
Lela  Fa  ye  Vice,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 
Jerome  Harold  Zwickel,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 

Foreign  Languages 

Robert  Sven  Stilwell,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Professor  of 

German  (1963),  1947. 
Michael  Joseph  Beauchemin,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  (1956). 
William  Franklin  Boggess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Classical 

Languages  (1963). 
M.  William  Buechele,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German  (1964). 
Odilie  Alicia  Vives  Cantillano,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  (1959). 
Rafael  Rivera  del  Valle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  American  Studies 

(1963). 
Frederick  William  Franck,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish  (1960). 
Emile  George  Frere,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  (1961),  1947. 
Eleanor  R.  Gibbard,  M.A.,    Instructor  (part-time)  in  French  (1964). 
Francisco  Herrera,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  (1960),  1946. 
Donald  Thedron  Huffman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German  (1956). 
Victor  Jacob  Lemke,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  (1955),  1939. 
Arthur   Cook   McBrtde,    Docteur   de   l'Untversite   de   Bordeaux,   Professor   of 

French  (1960),  1926. 
Warren  Francis  Manning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  (1952),  1932. 
Bohdan  Plaskacz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  (1963). 
John  Pushkarsh,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Russian  (1955). 

Armand  Edwards  Singer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  (1960),  1940. 
Claude  Carl  Spiker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages   (1954), 

1913. 
Harley  Ustus  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  (1963),  1949. 
Rebecca  Estra  Wade,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  (1955),  1945. 
Herbert  J.  Wilner,  D.H.L.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Hebrew  (1962). 

Geology  and  Geography 

Dana  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Geology  (1961),  1930. 

Arthur  Edgar  Burford,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  (1963),  1960. 

Robert  Guy  Corbett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  (1962). 

Chester  Lee  Dodson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  (part-time)  of  Geology  (1963). 

Alan  Chase  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  (1962),  1957. 

Jan  Allan  Dyckes,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Geology  (1964). 

Harry  Marion  Frtdley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1964),  1928. 
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William  Harry  Gillespie,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)   in  Geology   (1958),   1 

Melton  Tidd  Heald,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  I  I960),  1948. 

Richard  Stark  Little,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  (  1      - 

John  Charles  Ludlum,  Ph.D..  Professor  of 

Paul  Holland  Price,  Ph.D.,  Profsttor  of  Geology  (1960). 

History 

William  Thomas  DOHKBTT,  Jk.,  PH  D.,  Chairman  und  ProftlWt  of  History  |  P><>3). 
Wesley  Marvin  Baoby,  Pii.D 

William  Dlrkick  Barns,  Ph  D  fessot  of  History   i  1  40. 

Elizabeth   Chalfant   MacNeil   Bocc— ,    M.A.,   Lecturer    (part-time)    in   History 

(1964). 
1  ii\   Amiiony  Caruso,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History      1  ■•'  2),    19 
Oliver  Pkrhy  CuilWUOO,   Ph.D.,  Proftssor  Kmeritus  of  HittOt  iWi 

Elizabeth  Cometti.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  (1964). 
Ray  El.LsWd.uii  Cuhberly.    M.A..   Assistant   Professor  of  History    (] 

Jason  Clark  Kavion,  Ph.D..  Profi  now  Emeritus  of  History  •■  1963),  19 

Thomas  Edson  ENNB,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  History  (  1946),  19-30. 

Johv  Ford  Golay,  D.Pim     OZON.),  Professor  of  History 

James  William  Hi. vs.  PhD..  Assistant  ( part-time )   of  History   (191 

Ruth  ML  Hkks,  M.A.,  Lecturer    pait-tmie)  in  History  |  1 

Elizabeth  KnaumfC  Hudson,  I'h.D.,  Lecturer  in  utstot 

Mortimer  Llyine.   Ph.D..   Associate  Professor  of  History   (  PKil  ),    I 

Kurt  Rosenbaum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1962). 

Wilson  Porter  Shortridce,  PhD..  /';  meritus  of  History  (1951),  1926. 

Sara  Rector  Smith,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961).  1947. 

EdwABD  Mahyin  Steel,   \\\..   PhD  |   History   (1961),    1 

Femes  Paul  Summers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  (1946),  1932. 

Librae y  Science 

Robert  Ferguson  Minn,  Ph.D.,  Cluiirman  and  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962), 

1952. 
Evelyn  Maude  Kocher,  M.S.L.S.,  Lecturer  (part-time)   in  Library  Science  (1964). 
Olive  Densmore  Lewis,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962). 
Charles  Darold  Patterson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962). 
Florence  K.  Reese,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Library  Science  (retired),  (1964),  1935. 

NIatheaiatics 

Joseph   Kyle   Stewart,    Ph.D.,   Chairman   and   Professor  of   Mathematics    (1952), 

1930. 
Lorna  Doone  Carlin,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1955). 
Richard  Edward  Cerullo,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1964). 
Charles  Nelson  Cochran.  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1957),   1951. 
Jean  McQutston  Coover,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1956). 
Ailin  Byhon  Cunnlnt.ham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1960),  1946. 
Hannd3al  Albert  Davis.  Iti.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1947),  1921. 
James  Robert  Dosier,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1959). 
Joy  Bromberg  Easton,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Methemettcs  (1955). 
Thomas  Baerd  Feagans,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1964). 
Bernard  Gilbert,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1958). 
Helen  Louise  Godfrey,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics   '  Iv 

Henry  Wadsworth  Gould,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mat'  1961  \   1958. 

Lois  Vivaneen  Heei  in.  M  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics   I  196 
Dora  S.  Hennen,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Franz  Xavieh  Hiercetst,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  M  \   (196-1). 

John  Wesley  Hogan,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Matin  matic 
Wilma  Jean  Louden,  M.S..  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (11  I 
Harry  Byron  McClunc.  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (  \l* 
Betty  Louise  Miller,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics      1  •" 
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Iland  Dee  Peters,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1957),  1941. 
John  Stephen  Skocik,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1962),  1960. 
Charles  Henry  Vehse,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1947),  1929. 
Marvin  Lewis  Vest,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1955),  1931. 
Ronson  Joseph  Warne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964). 

Philosophy 

Joseph  Frederick  Lamhert,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1963). 
John  Reginald  Cresswell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1949),  1929. 
Robert  Dean  Jewell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1964). 
Wdlliam  Sherman  Minor,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1946). 
Alan  Martin  Phdlijps,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  (1964). 

Physics 

Charles  Danser  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Physics  (1947),  1931. 

Atam  Parkash  Arya,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1964). 

Albert  Gerald  Barnett,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Physics  (1964). 

Paul  Roger  Errington,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Physics  (1962). 

Stanley  Farr,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (1947). 

Orfa  Rex  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1963),  1925. 

Aubrey  Clyde  Hudgins,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Physics  (1964). 

Oleg  Jefdmenko,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (I960),  1956. 

Arnold  Davbd  Levine,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1962). 

Fred  A.  Molby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1948),  1920. 

Arthur  Stephen  Pavlovic,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1962),  1959. 

Harvey  Nixon  Rexroad,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  (1962),  1947. 

Wdlliam  Everett  Vehse,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1961). 

George  Machir  Williams,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Physics  (1964). 

Douglas  Bleeker  Wdlliamson,  De.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1960),  1946. 

Political  Science 

John  Rodney  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1961), 

1949. 
Thomas  Mitchell  Drake,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1962). 
Carl  Maynard  Frasure,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1940),  1927. 
Robert  Carlton  Gibson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1961). 
Royal  Clarence  Gdlkey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science   (1963), 

1957. 
Donald  Edward  Hayhurst,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1959), 

1956. 
George  Wesley  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1960). 
William  Robert  Ross,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1963),  1938. 
Irvest  Stewart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1952),  1946. 
Ralph  Mdlton  White,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1951), 

1940. 

Psychology 

Quin  Fischer  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Psychology  (1949),  1941. 
Kent  Graybeal  Bailey,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Psychology  (1964). 
James  Franklin  Carruth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1957),  1953. 
Phild?  Edmund  Comer,  M.S.,  Psychometrist  for  Psychology  (1964),  1961. 
Orrin  Hartshorn  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1957),  1951. 
Robert  Lee  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962),  1955. 
Samuel  Wdlliam  Goots,  M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Psychology  (1964). 
Ruth  Brill  Gross,  M.A.,  Counselor  of  Psychology  (1964). 
August  Wdlbur  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Psychology  (1964), 

1962. 
Lester  Lynn  Ourth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962). 
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Eugene  Anthony  Quarrick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962). 
Robert  Edward  Rankin.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1961),  1954. 
Klaus  Warner  Schaie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1964). 
James  Nicholas  Shafeh,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1959).   1953. 
Irvin  Claude  SOUTHERLY,   M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)   In  Psychology   (1964). 
Elizabeth  Mattixcly  Stalnaker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1953), 

1925. 
Arthur  Raymond  Thomas,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology   (1962), 

1956. 
Clarence  Edward  Willis,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  (1963). 

Religion 

Manfred  O.  Mettzen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion   (  1(>' 

Sociology 

Harold  Allan  Cibbard,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Sociology  (1948). 
Bruce  M.  John,   M.S.,  State  Extension  Rural  Sociology  Specialist,  Coojxratii  e   Ex- 
tension Service  ( 1963). 
Harold  Nffi.y  Ebbb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1959),   1 
EDWARD  V.  M<  Michael.  Ph.D..  Auhtanl  Professor  (part-time)  of  Sociology  (1964). 
Paul  Aimiohn  Mii.i  i  r.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  (1962),  1939. 
Paiiucia  Cook  Rice,  M.A..  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Sociology  (1961). 
Fred  B.  Sii.ih-rmiin.  Ph.D..  Assistant  rtofessot  of  Sociology  (1958),   1 
Leonard  Marion  Sizer,  Ph. D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1964),   1 
\i  ii.  Jack  Wb  i  d,  I'nD..  Assistant  Profi  nor  of  Sociology  ( 1§E 
John  Stanley  Za\v.\(ki,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1963),  1961. 

Speech 

Lloyd  WASHINGTON  Wklden,  Sr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Sfft 

(1964),  1947. 
William  Lee  Barnett,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1962),  1961. 
Beverly  Claire  Cortes,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1961). 
Leonard  McCutchan  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  (1963),  1 
Marja  Steadman  Fear.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953),  1920. 
Betty-  Snyder  Hall,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1962). 
IAMBS  Harold  Henntng,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  (1945). 
James  Myers  Mullendore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  (1963). 
Edwin  Richard  Pace,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  (1964). 
Walter  Harrison  Rockfnmfin,  S.T.M.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1956). 
Barbara  Ann  Seyler  Thomas.  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1961). 
Harrison  Waldo  Wasson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  (1962). 

Bureau  for  Government  Research 

Claude  Jefferson  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Director  (1961),  1957. 
Eugene  Randall  Elkjns,  A.B.,  Senior  Research  Analyst  (1961),  1952. 
Harold  Edward  Xeely,  LL.B.,  Senior  Research  Analyst  (1964). 
Billy  Col\tn  Ross,  Research  Analyst  (part-time)    (1964). 

The  Bureau  for  Government  Research  is  concerned  with  studying  and  reporting 
problems  of  state  and  local  government. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive:  Messrs.  Singer  (1964),  C.  D.  Thomas  (1965),  Wells  (1966). 
Instructional  Poliei<  s  and  Practices:   MeSBS.  Cribble  (Chairman).  Barnv   I 

&BBABD,   HBALD,   Hivmm..   Hr.MPHRKY,  VbST,   and  J.   R.  WnXLil 
Scholarship.    Messrs.    O.    H.    Cross    (Chairman),    R.    B.    ClabkbON,    < 

Cilkey,  G.  A.  Hall,  McBrfde,  Silberstein,  and  WILLIAMSON 
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General  Information 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  a  lower  division  which  consists  of 
work  of  the  first  and  second  years,  and  an  upper  division,  which  consists  of  work 
of  the  third  and  four  years. 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  administered  through  the 
following  departments  and  interdepartmental  areas: 

Biology  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Chemistry  Philosophy 

Economics  Physical  Science 

English  Language  and  Literature  Physics 

Foreign  Languages  Political  Science 

Geology  and  Geography  Psychology 

History  Religion 

Home  Economics  Social  Science 

Humanities  Sociology 

Library  Science  Speech 

MAIN  OBJECTIVES 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  these  main  objectives: 

1.  General  Culture.  Work  of  the  lower  division  is  intended  to  complete  what  is 
usually  termed  "a  general  education."  It  rounds  out  the  program  of  studies  pursued 
in  high  school  and  promotes  full  development  of  the  student  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  society.  Ideally,  the  student  should  undergo  a  well-proportioned  de- 
velopment intellectually,  spiritually,  physically,  and  emotionally.  The  end  of  such 
development  should  be  an  inner  balance  or  stability  on  the  basis  of  which  further 
growth  can  take  place.  Development  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  his  or  her  usefulness  and  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  social 
order.  The  student  should  develop  the  capacity  of  intellectual  participation  as  a 
citizen  in  the  community,  state,  country,  and  world.  A  general  education  should, 
therefore,  provide  for  all  students  a  meaningful  experience  appropriate  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  needs  which  all  citizens  have  in  common  as  members  of  a  free 
society  in  the  contemporary  world. 

2.  Specific  Attributes:  Most  of  the  attributes  of  a  general  education  can  be 
placed  in  one  of  three  categories:  attitudes,  areas  of  knowledge,  and  skills. 

The  following  attitudes  should  be  attained  as  a  result  of  a  general  education: 

( 1 )  An  attitude  of  tolerance  or  open-mindedness,  characterized  by  a  cosmo- 
politan outlook  that  will  enable  the  student  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  profession,  his  own  economic  status,  and  his  own  country; 

(2)  An  attitude  of  truth-seeking  characterized  by  scientific  objectivity  and 
motivated  by  intellectual  curiosity; 

( 3 )  An  attitude  of  intelligent  appreciation  towards  nature  and  the  arts  that  will, 
as  far  as  the  student's  own  endowments  will  permit,  help  him  in  his  esthetic 
and  ethical  choices;  and 

(4)  An  attitude  of  dispassionate  self-appraisal,  based  on  an  understanding  of  his 
own  nature  and  characterized  by  an  awareness  of  his  own  mental  strength 
and  weakness. 

The  area  of  knowledge  which  should  be  common  possession  of  all  educated 
persons  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  two  divisions: 

( 1 )  A  knowledge  of  man  as  a  social  and  intellectual  being,  of  his  place  in  con- 
temporary civilization,  and  of  that  civilization's  place  in  the  history  of  man. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  man  as  an  organism  and  of  man  in  his  relation,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  biological  and  physical  environment  in  which  he  lives. 

Three  basic  skills  are  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all  educated  persons: 
( 1 )  That  of  self-expression  or  communication,  involving  writing,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  listening. 
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(2)  That   of   calculation,   that  is,   a   knowledge  of,   and   some   skills    in, 
mathematics. 

(3)  A  familiarity  with  at  least  one  foreign  language,  not  only  as  a  useful  skill, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  promoting  tolerance  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  peoples  who  do  not  speak  our  language. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The   principal   buildings    used    by    the    College    <>f    Alts  tin- 

Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineral  Industries  build.:.  3    W 
Brooks,  Reynolds,  and  Oglebay  halls. 

The  central   structure   of   the   present    \V(x>dburn   Hall    was    built    in    187( 
north  wing  in  1900,  and  the  smith  wing  in  1910. 

The  Chemistry   Building,   a   fireproof  structure  completed    in    Iflfi  the 

Department  of  Chemisiry. 

Armstrong   Hall,   a   large  four-story  classroom   buil 
spring  of  1950  and  houses  the  Department  of  English   and   Department 
Languages.  Sociology',  Social  Work,  and  Library  Science  are  housed  i:. 
Building  No.  1. 

Brooks  Hall,  a  modem  five-story  building,  was  put  into  MTVice  in  tin-  fall  of 
1950.    It   houses   the   Department   of   Biology    and    includes    cla.ssr 
and  excellent  facilities  for  research  work  in  the  biological  field. 

The   rhysics   Building   was   occupied   in   Septet 
proof  building,  modern  in  every   respect   and   equipped   with   machine  tore 

rooms,   and   laboratories   adapted   to   research   in   sound   mien  I  >mie   ph> 

and  radioactivity.  There  is  a  medal  Radiation  Laboratory  on  the  second  floor,  open 
to  all  departments  in  the  University  interested  in  biophysics,  biochemist ry,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  medicine.  This  building  also  houses  the  D  t  of 
Mathematics. 

COURSES  RECOMMENDED 

Two   types   of  courses   are  recommended   as   common   means   for   fost 
attributes  of  mind  and  character  which   a  general  education  should  develop   in   all 
students  enrolled  in  the  lower  division  of  the  College.  They  are: 

1.  Courses  for  the  promotion  of  basic  skills— calculation  and  communication. 

2.  General   introductory  courses  for  the  elementary   but  orcanically   integrated 
study  of  four  fields  of  human  knowledge— biological   science,   social  s- 
physical  science,  and  the  humanities. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SPECIALIZATION 

Work  of  the  upper  division  fa  intended  to  provide  intensive  study  in  one  or 
two  fields  of  knowledge.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  an  educated  man  or  woman 
should  not  only  know  the  fundamentals  of  several  branches  of  study  but  should 
have  a  rather  thorough  knowledge  of  some  selected  field.  In  the  upper  division, 
therefore,  the  student  concentrates  on  the  major  and  one  or  two  minors.  The  cur- 
riculum is  sufficiently  flexible,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  and  tastes  of  individual 
students  without  at  the  same  time  exposing  the  student  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  free  elective  system. 

THE  MAJOR  SUBJECT 

In  the  upper  division  the  student  concentrates  on  a   D  from   the 

following  list  of  subjects: 

Biology  History  Political  S 

Botany  Home  Economics 

Chemistry  Latin  Rengfoo 

Economics  Library    Science 

English  Mathematics  a'sh 

French  1'hilosophy 

Geology  Physics  7 

German 
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SCHOLASTIC  STANDING,  SCPIEDULES,  AND  HONORS 
Undergraduate  Honors  Program 

Departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  permitted  to  establish 
undergraduate  honors  programs  in  conformity  with  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Admission  to  Honors.  Students  admitted  to  honors  will  normally  enter  the 
honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

(b)  Eligibility.  The  principal  qualification  for  admission  to  the  honors  pro- 
gram is  ability  to  pursue  independent  academic  work  with  vigor  and  imagination.  A 
student  will  not  qualify  for  admission  to  honors  unless  he  has  a  cumulative  grade- 
point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  all  courses  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  semester, 
and  a  grade-point  average  higher  than  3.0  in  the  honor  subject. 

(c)  Program.  The  heart  of  the  honors  curriculum  is  a  coherent  program  of 
independent  work,  equal  to  a  3-hour  course  per  semester,  through  the  last  three 
undergraduate  semesters.  Normally  the  honors  work  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
junior  year  and  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  will  consist  of  independent  reading 
or  laboratory  work,  and  the  writing  of  reports.  In  his  final  undergraduate  semester 
the  student  will  prepare  a  thesis. 

(d)  Examination.  Toward  the  end  of  the  final  undergraduate  semester,  the 
student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  honors  subject.  The  exam- 
ination will  ordinarily  be  written,  though  the  Department  may  also  require  an  oral 
examination. 

Dean's  List 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  compile  and  release  for 
publication  through  regularly  prescribed  University  channels  a  list  of  those  stu- 
dents who  attained  a  grade-point  average  of  3.4  or  higher  on  a  total  load  of  14 
or  more  credit  hours  at  the  end  of  each  immediately  preceding  semester. 

Classification  of  Students 

To  be  classified  as  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  student 
must  have  credit  for  at  least  15  units  of  entrance  requirements;  to  be  classified  as 
a  sophomore  he  must  have  fulfilled  all  entrance  requirements  and  have  credit  for 
25  hours  of  college  work;  as  a  junior,  58  hours;  as  a  senior,  92  hours. 

Advisers 

Lower  Division.  Each  student  in  the  lower  division  is  assigned  to  an  adviser 
who  will  assist  in  registration  and  who  will  have  general  supervision  over  the  work 
of  the  student.  Electives  are  chosen  and  changes  in  the  program  are  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  are  urged  to  confer  with  advisers  in  respect  to  any 
difficulties  or  maladjustments  in  college  life. 

Upper  Division.  For  transfer  to  the  upper  division  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  58  hours  and  have  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  on 
all  work  for  which  he  has  received  grades  (except  "W"  and  "WP"). 

Each  student  in  the  upper  division  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  of  the  department 
to  which  the  major  subject  belongs.  The  program  of  study  and  all  changes  in  class 
assignments  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser. 

Student  Class  Schedules 

Each  student  will  schedule  his  courses  according  to  the  curriculum  he  has 
chosen.  A  second-year  student  who  has  not  completed  all  required  courses  listed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum  that  he  is  following  will  be  required  to  schedule 
such  courses  before  scheduling  new  courses.  A  student  will  not  be  registered  for 
an  upper-division  course  not  provided  in  his  lower-division  curriculum  unless  he 
has  satisfied  all  lower-division  requirements  or  has  scheduled  the  courses  necessary 
to  meet  those  requirements. 

Withdrawal  from  scheduled  classes  will  be  permitted  in  an  order  reversed  in 
priority  from  that  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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Maximum  and  Minimum  Work 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  per  Eos  which  a  student  m 

is  19,  the  minimum  is  14.  A  student  in  the  upper-division  may,  however,  with  the 
approval  of  his  adviser,  it  gister  for  a  maximum  of  20  boon  pet  semester  provided 

that  during  the  semester  immediately  precedh.  I   Bfl 

average  of  3.0  and  that  the  load  was  not  less  than   14  hours. 

Minimum  Scholastic  Standards 

Normal    progress    toward    upper-di vision    status    an  tion    leCJUJrCI    main- 
tenance of  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0. 

A    student   who    r                  I    urrade    of    "D"    in    am.  CODJ                        the    tern 

semesters  in  which  he  attempts  his  first  25  hours  m  ring 

the  next  academic  year  in  which   he  b  enrolled.  '1  ;  .ill   supersede 
the  first  if  it  is  not  lower  than  '*D". 

Probation  and  Suspension 

Any  student  whose  mid-s»  most,  r   grader   are   below   passing   in   LOUIiei    cnount- 
ing    to    more    than    half   of   the    total    number  for    which    1 

registered  shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  ti 
of  probation  are  determined  bv  the  scholarship  committee. 

Any    student    wlv  -    at    the    end    of    any    registration    period    are    | 

passing  in  courses   amounting   to   more   than   half   of   the   total   number   of 
hours   for  which   he   is   registered   shall   be   suspended   from   the    University.    A    h 
man   subject   to  the  operation  of  this   rule  at   the  end  of  his   first   registration   period 
in  residence  shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  tie  •    period 

When  any  student  falls   10  grade  points  or  more  1 
a   lower-division   student,   after  earning  58   semester  hours,   is   ineligibl-  the 

upper-division  because  his  total  tirade-point  average  is  less  than  2.0,  he  shall  be 
placed  on  probation  and  allowed  a  maximum  of  two  semesters  to  reach  a  2.0 
average.  If,  while  on  probation,  the  student  fails  to  show  a  reduction  in  his  g| 
point  deficiency  at  the  end  of  anv  semester  or  term,  or  if  he  fails  to  achieve  i  2  0 
average  by  the  end  of  the  school  semester  of  his  probationary  period,  he  shall  In- 
suspended. 

All   actions    of    the   Committee   on    Scholarship    and    the    Dean    that    affect    the 
standing  of  a  student  shall  be  reported  by  the  Dean  to  the  Registrar. 

Attendance 

1.  Students    shall    attend    all    classes,    including    labora'  ns,    for    which 
they  have   enrolled,   unless    prevented   from   d>                    •    illness,    injury,    author: 
University  activities,  or  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Dean. 

2.  A  student   enrolled   in   a  course   numbered   under    100  shall   be   reported   by 
the  instructor  to  his  adviser  and  his   dean  on   an   appropriate  form   as   soon   a- 
absences  exceed  the  number  of  class  meetincs  in  a  normal  week. 

3.  A    student   whose    absences    in    a    course    numbered    under    100    exceed    the 
number  of  class  meetings  in  three  normal  wv«  k^: 

(a)  shall  again  l>e  reported  to  his  adviser  and  to  his  dean;  and 

(b)  may  be  barred  from  the  final  examination  in  the  course  by  the  in- 
structor, except  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  appeal  the  instructor's 
decision  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sc ;  ruling 
shall  be  final. 

4.  Any  student  in  an  upper-division  course  shall  be  reported  to  his  adviser  and 
his  dean  as  soon  as  his  absences  jeopardize  his  class  standine. 

5.  The  instructor  may  bar  a  student  in  an  upper-division  course  from  the  final 
examination  for  excessive  abacnoci  if: 

(a)  the  student  has   been  reported   to  his   adviser   and   to  his   dean   f 

^ive  absences,  and 

(b)  after  being  reported  for  a  ibsenccs,   his   mbsequent   absences 

ed  the  number  of  ting!  in  a  normal  week,  and 

(c)  the  total  number  of  absences  exceeds  the  number  of  in  the 
course  during  three  full  w< 
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The  student  may  appeal  the  instructor's  decision  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

6.  A  student  who  fails  to  attend  a  class  meeting  of  a  course  after  twice  being 
reported  for  absences  from  it  shall  again  be  reported,  and  thereupon  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  University  bv  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Attendance    rules    shall    apply    equally,    and    separately,    to    lectures,    quiz 
sections,  discussion  groups,  and  laboratory  sessions. 

8.  A  student  who  must  be  absent  from  class  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
shall  inform  his  adviser  or  his  dean. 

DUTIES  OF  ADVISERS 

AH  advisers,  upon  receipt  of  reports  of  excessive  absences,  shall  have  con- 
ferences with  the  student  concerned  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  and 
adjustments  as  are  desirable  and  feasible.  If  the  adviser  does  not  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  after  a  conference  with  the  student,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Dean. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

CREDIT  DEFINED 

The  "semester  hour"  is  the  standard  for  computing  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired for  graduation  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees.  The  "hour"  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  semester  (approximately  IS  weeks)  in  one 
recitation  hour  with  two  preparation  hours  per  week. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  complies  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  con- 
cerning degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance,  college.,  and  departmental  requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  is  conferred  upon  a  student  who  complies  with 
the  general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance 
and  college  requirements,  and  completes  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  fields  listed 
below. 

The  minirmrrn  credit  requirement  varies  with  the  several  departments  offering 
programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree.  The  minimum  requirement 
shall  be  no  less  than  128  hours  in  any  area. 

For  all  details  of  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree, 
refer  to  the  pages  listed. 

1.  Chemistry  (see  page  144) 

1    Geology  (see  page  1 66) 

3.  Hiyaiu     ?-  r 

4    Speech  Correction  ( see  page  200 ) 

A  SECOND  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

:dent  who  has  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  one  department  or  college 
of  West  Virginia  University  may  become  eligible  for  a  second  Bachelor's  Degree  by 
earning  an  additional  30  semester  hours  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  meeting  all  requirements,  departmental  and  otherwise,  of  the  second 
Bachelor's  Degree. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  DEGREE- 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  .Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  12*8  hours  of  credit!  including  124 
hours  exclusive  of  credits  in  required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science 
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..r  Science,  English  0. 

student  has  earned  two  or  more 

preparatory  school- 
Courses    are   classified   as    lov< 

upper-division   o  -  The 

quirements  during  I 

tea  the  student  has  established  a 

grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  better,   he 

present  no  less  thin  5«$  hoars  of 

graduation. 

Basic  Requirements 

I.    MiLitanj  Science  or  Air  Science  (for  men)1 
Physical  Education3 

For  men  - 

For   wimni 

II.    Foreign  Language 

m  one  language.  A  i»— ljw>  who  presents  two  oasts 
of  high  school  or  other  preparatory  school  credit  hi  a  language  mar  elect 
to  tafce 

credit  will  be  allowed.  He  may  satisfy  the  language  requirement  how- 
ever, by  completing  courses  3  and  4  or  other  "■■■e*  language  courses 
that  may  be  approved  by  his  departmental  adviser.  Fewer  than  6  hours  m 
courses  numbered  1  and  2  will  not  be  counted  toward  any  degree. 

III.  English  Composition     Enghsh  1  and  21 

-tudent  who  is  a^ . . 
will  be  admitted  to  ha  the  wirwfai  ooaapletion  of 

English  0. 

IV.  Distribution  Requirements:   The  subject  groups  A.  B.  C  listed  below  t 

Fine  the  Core  Curriculum  nmmiimaii  lor  all 


the  0  Lists  of  it  satisfy  the  n  lawimiaii  of 

groups  are  provided  bv  the 

These  lists  are  the  student's  guide  in  the  development  of  has 
pram.  The  group  lequirements  may  be  satisfied 


The  student  is  required  to  complete  courses  m  at  least  two  of  the 

in  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Gnmm  A    Ait,  Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  F< 
( beyond  credits  submitted  to 
the  E 

Group    B.    Economics,    Geography.    History,    Psychology, 
Sociology,  Social  Science  ( General  Course) 


tary  science   or  air   science   I— trnrtlua   la   1 i  qaliwi  of 

except  those  who  at  the  time  of  matriculation  are  23   years  of  age  or  hare 
pleted   no   les^  I   work,   and  all   who   have   credit    for   I   " 

ence  or  air  science  or   I   unit  of  entrance  cr- 

ster   for   military  science   or   air  science   upon,    their 

te   Un 


- 


Two  kwvrs 

four   hoars   of   physieai   e 


:ear   of 
"  -    rr         for  be 

-■-iduition  of  students  presenting  fewer  than  & 
aalaai  pawvai  is    rredit    las   t>eea 
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Group    C:     Biology,    Chemistry,    Geology,    Mathematics,    Physics,    Physical 

Science    (General   Course)     12  hr. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Group  C  the  student  must  have  labora- 
tory experience.  The  College  strongly  recommends  a  full  year  in  one 
science. 

V.    Upper-Division  Departmental  Requirements  in  the  major  subject   (18-24 
hours),  and  in  one  or  more  minor  subjects  if  required  by  the  department. 

A  maximum  of  42  hours  in  one  departmental  subject  (as  listed  on  p.  127)  may 
be  counted  toward  graduation.  As  much  as  60  hours  may  be  presented  from  a  de- 
partment that  offers  more  than  one  subject  (e.g.  Foreign  Languages). 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  any  course  that  is  required  of  all  students  of  the 
College  (e.g.  Freshman  English)  may  be  excluded  from  the  hours  computed  for  the 
major  subject. 

VI.  Electives  as  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser,  to  complete  the  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Notes: 

Mathematics:  The  University  requires  proficiency  "equal  to  that  normally  at- 
tained in  two  years  of  high-school  mathematics."  A  student  who  on  entrance  fails  to 
meet  this  standard  will  be  required  to  take  remedial  work  in  mathematics. 

English  Proficiency:  The  student  who  takes  his  Freshman  English  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  must  achieve  a  grade  of  "C"  in  English  2  or  pass  the  English  Pro- 
ficiency Examination.  All  transfer  students  must  pass  this  examination  in  order  to 
qualify  for  graduation. 

Work  Completed  in  Other  Colleges  of  the  University:  In  addition  to  work  con- 
ducted by  other  faculties  but  recognized  as  a  regular  part  of  the  elective  program 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  work  offered  toward  fulfillment  of  the  Core 
Curriculum,  a  student  may  establish  credit  not  to  exceed  24  hours  in  approved 
courses  outside  this  college.  The  credit  that  may  be  transferred  from  any  one  college 
or  school  shall  not  exceed  6  hours  of  upper-division  work  in  Military  Science  or  Air 
Science;  21  hours  in  Education;  and  15  hours  in  any  other  college  or  school.  Under 
this  provision,  clinical  and  skill  courses  taken  in  other  schools  or  colleges  will  not  be 
accepted  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Combined-Course  Programss  In  completing  work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree, the  student  may  pursue  prescribed  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Dental  courses,  or  a 
combined  program  in  Arts  and  Medicine  or  Arts  and  Dentistry.  See  page  134. 

Education,  Teaching  Fields,  and  Teacher  Certification:  A  student  who  wishes  to 
prepare  for  teacher  certification  may  register  during  his  first  two  years  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  while  completing  the  General  Education  requirements.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  he  may  transfer  either  to  the  upper-division  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  to  the  College  of  Education.  If  he  remains  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  will  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Education  and  in 
his  chosen  teaching  fields  while  proceeding  with  the  requirements  of  his  major  de- 
partment and  subject  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PREMEDICAL  AND  PREDENTAL  COURSES  (128  Hours)* 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  worked  out  for  the  guidance  of  students 
who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  the  related  professions. 
All  of  the  required  subjects  are  included.  Leading  medical  and  dental  educators  in 
the  United  States  today  are  definitely  in  favor  of  a  good  general  training  rather  than 
exclusive  specialization  in  the  so-called  premedical  sciences. 

*A  total  of  128  semester  hours  of  which  124  semester  hours  must  be  exclusive 
of  credit  in  required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Air 
Science  and  English  0.  Math.  2,  if  completed  after  September  1,  1962,  will  not  be 
included  in  the  124  hours.  Credit  earned  in  Foreign  Languages  1  and  2  after 
September  1,  1963,  will  not  be  counted  toward  minimum  degree  requirements 
if  the  student  has  earned  two  or  more  units  in  the  same  language  in  high  school 
or  other  preparatory  school. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  premedical  and  predental  students  plan  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.   University  Core  Curriculum 
quirements  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  receive  the  degr. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sern.  Hr. 

English    1  3  EngH    2  3 

Chem.    1  4  Chem.  2  4 

Zool.  1  or  Biol.  1  4  ZooL  2  Of  Biol.  2  4 

Math.    3  3  Math.   4 

Phys.   Ed.  1  Phys.    Ed  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  (M)                                               live  (W)  3 

Elective   (W)  3  Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  |  M) 

Maximum    hours    allowed  18  Maximum  hours   allov  IS 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Set*.  Hr 

Chem.  115  (or  105)  3-1  Chan.  115  or  Psych.  1  3 

Physics  1  4  Physics  2  •» 

Modern  Foreign  Language  3  Modern   Foreign  Lango*  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  ( M )    .  .  .  2  Mil.  or  Ail  Sri.  4      M 

Phys.  Ed  (W)  1  Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 

Croup  B  OMXAive  or  other  3       Croup  B  eleetive  or  other 

Elective                                                 3  Elective  3 

18  IS 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Modern  Foreign  Language      .  3  Modern  Foreign  Language 

Elective    3  Elective  3 

American  or  English  Literature  3  American  or  English  Literature 

Chem.  163  or  233 4  Chem.  238  or  elective  4 

Zool.  231  or  elective 5  Zool.  232  or  elective  5 

18  IS 
FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  163  or  233  or  elective                   4      Chem.  238  or  elective  4 

Zool.  231  or  elective                                   5      Zool.  232  or  elective  5 

Electives    8-9      Electives    

18 

Many  medical  schools  recommend  that  Chem.  233  and  238,  and  Zool.  231   and 
232  be  taken  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  medical  school. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  Degree  in  Premedicinc  or  Predentistry  must  complete 
the  following  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  in  the  subjects  listed:  English,  12  hr. 
(must  include  English  1  and  2  and  6  hr.  of  American  or  English  literature  h  Foreign 
Language,  12  hr.;  Mathematics.  6  hr.  (must  include  Math.  3  and  4);  Chemistrv. 
23  hr.  (must  include  Chem.  i,  2,  115,  163.  233.  238.  [106  also  recommended]); 
Zoology,  18  hr.  (must  include  Zool.  1  and  2  [Biol.  1  and  2  may  l>e  substituted].  2 
232);  Physics,  8  hr.;  Psychology,  3  hr.;  Nonscience  group.  30  hr.  including 
specific  courses  listed  above  |  to  be  selected  from  Art.  English,  Humanities.  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  HistorT,  Politic.il  Science.  Philosophy.  Psychology.  Speech.  Foreign 
Language,  Education,  Latin,  Home  Economics,  Musi..  Library  Science.  Mathematic  I, 
Social  Science.)*  A  minimum  of  128  hours  including  58  hours  of  upper-division 
courses  is  required  for  the  degree. 

•Additional  hours  to  fulfill  Core  Curriculum   requirement*   ■hoald   be 

if   necessary. 
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COMBINED  COURSES 

Special  Requirements 

The  Combined  Degree  is  one  wherein  the  student  serves  his  senior  year  at  the 
medical  or  dental  school  of  his  choice,  and  after  successful  completion  of  it,  then 
receives  his  A.B.  degree.  Prior  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  West  Virginia  University  must  be  had  before  enrollment  in  a  pro- 
fessional school,  in  order  to  receive  the  Combined  Degree.  Candidates  for  a  combined 
degree  in  Premedicine  or  Predentistry  are  required  to  meet  the  special  provisions  of 
either  (a)  or  (b)  below. 

( a )  A  minimum  of  96  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  West  Virginia  University  of  which  32  hours  must  be  from  the  upper- 
division  courses.  An  official  certification  of  the  professional  work  must  be  made  by 
the  Registrar  of  the  professional  school  to  the  University  Registrar. 

( b )  A  minimum  of  64  hours  of  credits  must  be  completed  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  West  Virginia  University  of  which  32  hours  must  be  from  the  upper- 
division  courses.  This  option  would  apply  only  to  students  bringing  transfer  credits. 

Arts  and  Medicine  or  Dentistry  ( 128  Hours  ) 

( Recommended  Curriculum  for  a  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Medicine  or 
Dentistry ) 

Students  who  enter  a  School  of  Medicine  or  a  School  of  Dentistry  after  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  106  hours  (men)  or  100  hours  (women),  of  which 
32  hours  must  be  from  the  upper-division  courses,  of  the  premedical  and  predental 
curriculum  and  who  have  satisfied  all  provisions  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
regulations  governing  combined  course  programs,  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  year  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree  under  the  provisions  of  the 
curriculum  must  submit,  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  and  prior  to  his  registration 
in  an  accredited  School  of  Medicine  or  Dentistry,  a  petition  for  the  degree  to  his 
adviser  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recommendations  to  the  Dean.  If  the  petition 
is  approved,  the  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  upon  receipt  of 
certification  from  the  professional  school  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Same  courses  as  required  in  the  Curriculum  for  A.B.  degree  in  Premedicine 
or  Predentistry. 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.                                         Hr. 

Chem.  115  or  Psych.  1   3  Chem.  115  or  Psych.  1   3 

Physics    1     4  Physics  2  4 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3  Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  ( M )  2  Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  ( M )    2 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)   1  Phys.  Ed.  (W)   1 

Hist.  1  or  52    3  Hist.  2  or  53   3 

Art  115,  Speech  11,  or  Pol.  Sci.  1  .  3  Art  115,  Speech  11,  or  Pol.  Sci.  1   .  .  3 

18  18 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.                                          Hr. 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3      Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

American  or  English  Literature               3  American  or  English  Literature   .      .  3 

Chem.  163 4      Pol.  Sci.    (upper  division)    3 

Chem.  233 4      Chem.  238 4 

Zool.    231    5      Zool.  232  5 

19  19 
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The  following  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  must  be  completed  in  the 
courses  listed:  English,  12  hr.  (must  include  English  1  and  2  and  6  hr.  of  American 
or  English  literature);  Foreign  Language,  12  hr.;  Mathematics,  6  hr.  (must  include 
Math.  3  and  4);  Chemistry,  23  hr.  (must  include  Chem.  1,  2,  115,  163,  233,  238); 
Zoology,  18  hr.  (must  include  Zool.  1  and  2  [Biol.  1  and  2  may  be  substituted],  231, 
232);  Physics,  8  hr.;  Psychology,  3  hr.;  Nooflcfaoce  group,   15  hr.- 

Students  in  the  Combined  Courses   program   an-   Qlged   to   attend   at 
Summer  Session. 

•Additional    hours    to    fulfill    Core    Curriculum    rrquir«-in*-nts    bhuuld    t>«-    * 
if  necessary. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  COURSI 

Not  leading  to  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  & 
(A).     Pre-Commi  rc:e  Curriculum 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administr  \ 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  will  register  in  tin-  College  of  Arts  and 
during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  It  is  particularly  important   that   Eco- 
nomics 51   and  52  be  completed  during  the  sophomore  year  since  these  courses  are 
prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce.  They  will  be 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Commerce  after  completion  of  58   m mortal   boa 
required  and  acceptable  elective  courses  with  a  grade  average  of  not  less  than 

Students    must    observe   the    University    Core    Curriculum    Requirements    as    to 
distribution  of  elective  courses.  During  the  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  reqi: 
courses  listed  herein,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Croup   A  elective 
hours   of  Croup   B   electives,    and   9  hours   of   Group   C   electives    from    the    iNt    of 
approved  elective  courses. 

The  Pre-Commerce  curriculum  is  as  follows; 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  SOPHOMORE  YEAH 

Courses                                                      Hr.  Courses  Hr. 

English  1   and  2— Composition            .6  Acctg.   1   and  2— Principles  6 

Math.  3-College  Algebra                            3  Econ.  51  and  52-Princ:;  6 

Pol.  Sci.  2—  Amer.  Fed.  System  3  English  18—  Advanced  Composition 

Psych.  1-Intro.  to  Psych.                          3  Speech  11-Public  Speaking  3 

Sociol.   1— Intro,  to  Sociol 3  Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  and  4°  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  and  2°                           4  Phys.  Ed.-VVomen's  Program0  I 

Phys.  Ed.— General  Program0                   2  Electives  12 

Electives     10 

30-34  32-34 

•A    minimum    of   124    hours   of   credit    must   be   earned    in    subjects   other 
required  Physical   Education  and  required  Military  or  Air  Science. 

Students  who  select  a  foreign  language  as  an  elective  must  complete  6  hours 
in  the  same  language  at  the   University.   Credit   toward   graduation  is   not   all< 
for  English  0  or  Mathematics  2.  For  further  information  see  the  College  of  Com- 
merce section  of  this  bulletin. 

(B).    Pre-Education  Curriculum 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secondary  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  are  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  until  they  have  completed  58  hours  or  more  of  academic  work  ii. 
lower  division  of  the  College,  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2  0.  T 
to  the  College  of  Education.  During  the  Pre-Education  period  students 
complete  as  many  as  possible  of  the  general  courses  required  by  th<    I  edu- 

cation and  for  State  certification. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  academic  requirements,   students  n 
teach  in  high  school  are  advised  to  complete  as  many  Md 
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academic  courses  in  two  teaching  fields.  Those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school  will  follow  directions  applicable  to  that  field. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  64  hours  of  work  in  the  lower 
n,  Pre-Education  students  are  eligible  for  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Effective  September,  1967,  the  following  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
undergraduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Education: 

1.  A  grade-point  average  of  2.25  on  all  work  attempted. 

_  A  grade-point  average  of  2.25  on  all  work  attempted  for  enrollment  in  the 
student  teaching  block. 

3.  For  registration  in  professional  education  courses  beyond  Education  106, 
student  must  complete  requirements  for  Education  100. 

Teaching  Certificates 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  recommend  all  applicants  for  teaching  certificates. 

High-school  teaching  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  students  registered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  in  the  College  of  Education,  provided  they 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification.  To  qualify-  for  the  elementary-school  teaching 
certificate,  the  student  will  transfer  to  the  College  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  wish  to  qualify-  for  teaching  certificates 
should  indicate  this  fact  to  their  adviser  and  plan  their  entire  course  with  this  in 
view.  Unless  this  is  done  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  students  may  encounter 
difficulties  in  qualifying  for  the  certificate  by  the  time  they  receive  their  degree. 

As  a  check,  students  should  consult  each  semester  with  Mary  C.  Buswell  or 
Angelo  Orlandi,  advisers  of  Pre-Education  candidates  for  high-school  or  elementary- 
school  teaching  certificates,  in  the  Pre-Education  Office. 


(C).     Pre- Journalism  Curriculum 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  are  registered  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  until  they  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours 
of  college  credit  During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  they  should  consult 
the  Pre- Journalism  counselor  and  should  complete  all  or  most  courses  specified  for 
Pre- Journalism  majors.  For  information  concerning  Science  or  Agriculture  Specializa- 
tion and  upper-division  courses  consult  the  School  of  Journalism  section  of  this 
bulletin. 

Before  or  soon  after  entering  the  University  a  student  planning  to  become  a 
journalism  major  should  learn  the  touch  system  of  typing. 


FIRST 

YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

English  1               3 

English  2               3 

Hist  1  or 

Hist  2  or 

Humanities  1     3 

Humanities  2    3 

Natural  Science    4 

Natural  Science    4 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Language0          3 

Language*          3 

Journ.   1                  2 

Journ.  2                  1 

Phvs.  Ed.               1 

Phvs.  Ed.               1 

Mil  or  Air  Sri.  1  2 

Mil.  or  Air  Sri.  2  2 

Electives             0-1 

Max.  Hr.              18 

18 

SECOND 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

Journ.  18  3 

Hist.  52  3 

Foreign  Language 

(if  needed)0     3 
English  6  3 

Econ.  51  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phys.  Ed  (W)      1 
Electives  as 
needed  — 


18 


YEAR 

Second  Sem. 
Journ.  19 


Hr. 
3 
Hist  53  3 

Foreign  Language 

(if  needed)0  3 
English  4  or  164  3 
Econ.  52  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Electives  as 

needed  — 


19 


•Optional  for  advertising  majors,  and  journalism  majors  with  agriculture, 
home  economics  or  sciences  specialization  may  substitute  12  credit  hours  of 
advanced  work  in  their  specialization. 
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FIRST 

YEAR 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

4 
3 
3 
4 

2 

T 
i 

Chem.  2.   Inorganic 

English  2,  Comp.  &  Rhetoric 

:..  3 

Biol,  or  Zool.  2,  General 
Mil.  or  Air  Sd.  2     M)    .     . 
Phvs.    Ed. 
Med.  Tech.  20# 

4 
3 

3 
4 
2 
1 
1 

(  D   .     Curriculum  IN  Pre-Medical  Technology 

The  curriculum  which  follows  L>  designed  to  satisfy  the  course  require 
admission   to   the   specialized   and   technical  portion   or    the   curriculum    in    Medical 
Technology  offered  bv  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  Core  Curriculum  requiren. 
must  be  satisfied,  and  64  hours  total  are  required. 

Students    are    not    transferred    automatically    from    the    pre-professional    course 
(first  two  years)    to  the  professional  course   (third  and  fourth   years).   Application 
for  admission  to  the  third  year  should  be  made  on  forms  obtainable  from  the  O: 
of  the  Assistant   Registrar.   Medical  Center;   uhen  completed,    the  forms   are   to  be 
returned  to  his  office.  Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  V  nia. 

Application  should  be  filed  before  February  of  the  second  > 


First  Sem. 

Chem.   1,  Inorganic 

English  1,  Comp.  &  Rhetoric 

Elective*  

Biol,  or  Zool.  1.  General 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci    I  (II 
Phvs.    Ed. 
Med.    Tech.    1°° 

M .'.ximum  Hrs.  Allowed  18  16-18      Maximum  Hrs.  Allowed  16-18 

SECOND  TEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  131,  Organic  4  Chem.  115.  Quantitative  4 

Elective0  3-9  Elective0  3-9 

Physics   1.  Introductory  4  Pi             _       itroductorv  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3    M  I  Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  -  M  I 

Phvs.  Fd.   (\V  1  Phvs.  Ed.     W  1 

Med.  Tech.  3°°  1  Med.  Tech.00  1 

16-19  16-19 

•Electives:    Students    who    plan    to    do    prad'iate    study    should    take    foreign 
lanpuag-e   as    Elective.    Other    recommended    Electives    fall    in    the    Core    grou:  | 
and  B.  Math.  2.  if  required,   should  be  taken  here  in  the  first   year. 

••Medical  Technology  l,  2.  3,  and  4  are  not  required  subjects,  but   it   Is  hlghly 
recommended  that  all  students  take  these  courses. 

(E).     Pre-Pharmacy  Curriculum 

The  professional  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  based  on  tw  o  years  of 
pre-pharmacy   requirements.   The   pre-pharmacy   requirements   are   as   follows: 

Algebra    3  hr.  Chemistry,  Organic  S  hr. 

Trigonometry  3  hr.  Physics  8  hr. 

English   Composition  6  hr.  Electives  from 

Principles  of  Economics  6  hr.  Core  Group  A  12  hr. 

Chemistry.   General  8  hr.  Core  Group  B  6  hr. 

Biologv,    General  S  hr.  

Total  68  hr. 

Students  required  to  take  Military  or  Air  Science  will  be  exempt  from  an 
equivalent  number  of  hours  of  electives  in  Core  Groups  A  and  B.  A  V"  average  is 
considered  the  rninimum  standard  for  admission. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  formal  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  School  as  early  as  possible  after  February  1. 
but  before  August  1,  preceding  the  fall  term  in  which  the  student  is  seeking  enroll- 
ment. Complete  information  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 
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Courses  of  Instruction  and  Curricula 

BIOLOGY 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Biology,  Botany,  and  Zoology: 


Course 

Biol.  1     

Per  Semester 
$  8.00 

Coui 

Bot. 

Bot. 

Bot. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

Zool. 

se 

262   .. . 

325 

374   

1    

Per  Semester 
$  8.00 

Biol.   2    

Biol.  51     

8.00 

4.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Biol.    211     

12.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Biol.  215     

2    

31    

224    

231 

8.00 

Biol.  221     

8.00 

4.00 

Biol.   281    

Biol.   282    

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

.  .   12.00 

Bot.    1     

232    

233    

236    

237    

251    

263    

264    

265    

271     

272    

273    

274    

276    

296    

297    

12.00 

Bot.    2     

8.00 

8.00 

Bot    61     

4.00 

12.00 

Bot.    67     

Bot.    68     

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 

Bot.    161     

8.00 

8.00 

Bot.    171     

5.00 

8.00 

Bot.     204    

Bot.    221     

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

8.00 

Bot.    231     

8.00 

12.00 

Bot.    232     

8.00 

12.00 

Bot.    235     

Bot.    250     

Bot.    256     

Bot.     261    

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

12.00 

12.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Students  may  select  biology,  botany,  or  zoology  as  their  major  subject.  Biology 
1  and  2  or  Botany  1  and  2  will  be  required  of  students  who  wish  to  major  in  botany. 
Either  Biology  1  and  2  or  Zoology  1  and  2  will  be  required  of  students  who  elect  to 
major  in  zoology.  Majors  in  biology  should  take  Biology  1  and  2. 

Prospective  majors  in  biology,  botany,  or  zoology  should  include  in  their 
schedule  of  lower-division  work  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Prospective  majors  in  zoology 
should  also  include  Chemistry  115  in  the  lower-division  schedule. 

Courses  in  botany  and  zoology  (not  to  exceed  10  semester  hours  in  each)  may 
be  counted  toward  a  major  in  biology,  provided  that  the  student  has  a  minimum  of 
6  semester  hours  in  upper-division  courses  in  biology. 

Teacher  Certification  for  Biology  Majors 

A  student  may  meet  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in 
Biology  and  at  the  same  time  qualify  for  teacher  certification.  The  curriculum  sug- 
gested is  designed  to  include  the  requirements  of  the  basic  subjects  prescribed  for 
the  first  two  years  for  prospective  teachers.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
courses  required  in  the  major  and  minor  subjects  will  largely  coincide  with  those  re- 
quired for  first  and  second  teaching  fields  for  high  school  teachers.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  complete  the  required  work  in  Education  in  the  teacher-training  program. 
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Suggested   Curriculum   for   A.B. 
FIRST  YEAR 


Decree   With    Major    in    Biology 
SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

FM  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

English  1               3 
Math.  3                 3 
Biol.   1                    4 
Foreign  language  3 
Phys.  Ed.  1  (M)  1 
Phys.  Ed.  3  (W)  1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

English    2                   3 

Math.  4                  3 

Biol.  2                    4 
Foreign  language  3 
Phvs.  Ed.  2  (  M  )  1 
Phys.  Ed. 

4-25  (W)           1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 

Chem.  1                  4 
Social   Sci.    1          4 
Foreign  language  3 
105             3 
Educ.  100             1 
Music  10               2 
Phvs.  Ed. 

i01  (W)  4-35  1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 

DL  2                 4 
Social  Sci.  2           4 
.gn  lamruage  3 
Educ.   106             3 
Art  130                  3 
Ed. 
108  (W)  4-2-5  1 
Mil.  or  Air 
!.  4   (If) 

Women— 14 
Men-16 

Women— 14 
Men- 16 

Women— 1  v> 
M-n-19 

Women- IS 
M   n-19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

I'irst  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Scvi.       Hr 

Physics  1                4 
English  3,  4,  5, 

or  6                    3 
Chem.  115             4 
Hist.   1                    3 
English  18             3 
Educ.  109              2 

Physics  2                4 
Hist.  2                    3 
Bacteriol.  141         4 
Zool.  271                4 
Health  Ed.  102    2 

Biol.  221                 4 
Chem.  233             4 
Botanv  elective     4 
Zool.  251                 4 
Biol,    elective     3-5 

Educ.  124               6 
Educ                        2 
Educ.  120              4 
em.  2.3S            4 
Bot.  204                 4 

19 


IT 


18-20 


20 


Suggested  Curriculum  for  A.B. 
FIRST  YEAR 


Degree  With  Major  in  Botany 
SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Bot.  1  or  Biol.  1    4 
English  1                3 
Foreign  language  3 
Math.  3                  3 
Phvs.  Ed.               1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
Elective                  2 

Bot.  2  or  Biol.  2    4 
English  2                3 
Foreign  language  3 
Math.  4                  3 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
Elective                  2 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
Phys.  Ed   (W)     1 
Physics   1                4 
Chem.   1                  4 
Group  1 

elective            3-4 

Foreign  langu 
Mil.  or  A 

Phvs.  Ed    W)     l 
Phvsics  2               4 
Chem.  2                 4 
Group  1 

elc                   3-4 

16-18 

16-18 

16-18 

16-18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Group  2  elective 

( lower  div. )      3 
Group  4  elective 

( lower  div. )      3 
Croup  5  elective 

( upper  div. )      3 
Botany  ( or  elect. ) 

( upper  div. )  7-9 

Group  2  elective  3 
Chem.  115             3 
Genetics  221          3 
Botany  ( or  elect. ) 
( upper  div. )  7-9 

Chem.  233             4 
Botany  ( or  elect. ) 
(upper  div.)     9-11 
Group  3  elective  3 

Chem.  238             4 
Botany  |  or  elect. ) 
( upper  div. )     9-1 1 
Group  3 

16-18 


16-18 


16-18 


16-18 
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Suggested  Curriculum  for  A.B. 
FIRST  YEAR 


Degree  With  Major  in  Zoology 
SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
Zool.  1  or 

Biol.  1 
English  1 
Chem.  1 
Math.  3 
Phys.  Ed 


Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr. 


Zool.  2  or 

Biol.  2 
English  2 
Chem.  2 
Math.  4 
Phys.  Ed. 


Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2      Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Art  115  3 

Physics  1  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Group  1  elect.  3-4 
Electives  2-4 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Chem.  115  3 

Physics  2  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Group  1  elect.  3-4 
Electives  2-4 


17 
THIRD  YEAR 


17 


18 
FOURTH  YEAR 


18 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Group  2  elective  3 
Chem.  233  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Botany  4 

Zool.  251  4 


18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Group  2  elective  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Botany  4 

Chem.  238  4 

Electives  (upper 
division )         3-5 

18 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  163  4 

Zool.  231  5 

Electives  (upper 

division )  4 

Zool.  273  4 


18 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Zool.  232  5 

Zool.  274  4 

Electives  (upper 
division )         7-9 


18 


Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  Zoology  must  complete  the  following  mini- 
mum number  of  credit  hours  in  the  subjects  listed  in  addition  to  the  University  and 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  general  requirements:  Mathematics,  6  hr.  (must  include 
Math.  3  and  4);  Chemistry,  23  hr.  (must  include  Chem.  1,  2,  115,  163,  233,  238); 
Physics,  8  hr.;  Art  115;  Biological  Sciences,  38  hr.  (must  include  Zool.  1  and  2 
[Biol.  1  and  2  may  be  substituted],  Zool.  231,  232,  251,  273,  and  274,  and  8  hr.  of 
botany).  A  total  of  128  semester  hours  is  necessary  for  this  degree,  of  which  124 
hours  are  in  subjects  exclusive  of  required  Military  Science  or  Air  Science,  required 
Physical  Education,  and  English  0.  A  minimum  of  58  upper-division  hours  is  also 
necessary. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

BIOLOGY 

Lower  Division 

1,    2.  General  Biology.  I 
51 


II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  General  introductory  course. 


Microbiology.  I.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  microorganisms.  Primarily 
for  medical  secretary  students. 

Upper  Division 

191.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Second  semester  of  junior  year,  recommenda- 
tion of  adviser.  Departmental  majors  only.  Supervised  reading  and  investi- 
gation. 

Honors  Course.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  191.  Supervised  reading  investigation. 


192. 
193. 

203. 
204. 


Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  192.  Thesis  embodying  results  of  work 
done  in  Biol.  191  and  192. 

Natural  History.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  General  biology  or  equiv.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  field  trips  designed  to  provide  a  brief  survey  of  certain  aspects 
of  general  biology  suitable  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Biology  Workshop.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  high  school 
teachers  of  biology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  trips  to  various  campus 
facilities  are  designed  to  meet  needs  of  the  students  enrolled.  (Not  open  to 
biology  majors. ) 
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205.  Principles  of  Evolition.  I.  S.  3  !»r.  PR:  Biol.  2,  Bot.  2,  or  Zool.  2.  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  evolution 

206.  Modern  Concepts  in  Biology.  S.  3  hr.  PR:   Biol.  2  or  equiv  d  to 
acquaint    the   advanced   student   or   teacher   with    the   latest    method 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  biology. 

207.  History  of  Biology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2.  History  of  tl.  pnenfl  of 
biological  knowledge,  with  philosophic  al   Bl                           kgTOUnd 

208.  Great  Texti  oi    Biouogt.  II.  1  hi.  PRs   Biol  2  or  equiv.  Stud 

the  great   <  lassi  s   in   biology,   such   as   Theophrastus    Enquiry   Into   Plants, 
Vesalius*  Epitome,  Harvey 'a  Motion  of  the  Heart  an  Ini  Origin 

of  Species,  and  Mendel's  Experiments  on  Hybrid  Plants. 

209.  Thk  I.niitATURE  of  Biolocy.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Consideration  oi 
the  sources  and  forms  of  the  literature,  the  development  of  bibhogi 

and  the  preparation  of  scientific  papers. 

210.  Biological  SCTOH  i:  ioh  Hion  School  Tl  M  m  us.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or 
equiv.  Study  of  biological  d<  monstrations  and  experiments  suitable  for  higb 
school  biology. 

211.  Microtechnique.   II.  3  hr.   PR:   Biol.  2,  or  Zool.  2,  or  equiv.   Theory   and 

practice  of  mating  microscope  preparations. 

212.  Biological  Preparations.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1.  Methods  for  t!  ition 
of    microscope    slides    and    Other    demonstration     matt  rials     for    Ugh 

biology  classes.  Emphasis  will  be  on  procedure  using  equipment  an 

commonly  available  to  the  teacher. 

215.    Cytology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Cells,  their  structure  and  f unction i. 

218.    Advanced   Biology.   S.   4  hr.   PR:    Biol.    1    and  2.   General  course 

basic  concepts,  including  energy  flow,  a  survey  of  the  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  a  consideration  of  genetics  and  evolution. 

221.  General  Ecology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1-2  or  equiv.,  plus  4  hr.  upper 
division.  The  relationships  of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment  are 
studied  to  illustrate  basic  ecological  principles. 

281,  282.  Molecular  Biology.  I,  II.  7  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Biol.  2,  Physics  2 
Chem.  238  or  equiv.  A  full  blending  of  the  concepts  and  methods  of  physical 
science  with  those  of  life  science  in  the  study  of  fundamental  biological 
processes  as  presented  by  an  mterdisciplinary  group  (biology,  biochemistry, 
and  biophysics)    of  instructors. 

296,  297.  Special  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  studies  of  topics 
assigned  by  the  instructor. 

BOTANY 

Lower  Division 

1,    2.    General  Botany.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  Introductory  course  in  botany. 

61.    Systematic  Botany.  I.  2  hr.  Identification  of  vascular  plants.   Primarily  for 
Forestry  students. 

67.  Dendrology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2.  Classification  and  distribution  of  the  timber 
trees  of  the  United  States.  Primarily  for  Forestry  students. 

Upper  Division 

161.  Svsiimaik:  Ben  any.  II.  4  hr.  Identification  and  classification  of  vascular 
plants. 
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171.  Plant  Physiology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  1,  2  or  Physical  Sci.  1,  2,  or  equiv. 
Physiochemical  processes  of  plants. 

191.  IIonohs  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Second  sem.  of  junior  year  and  recommenda- 
tion by  adviser.  Departmental  majors  only.  Supervised  reading  and  investi- 
gation. 

192.  Honors  Course.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  191.  Supervised  reading  and  investigation. 

193.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  192.  Thesis  embodying  the  results  of 
the  work  done  in  Bot.  191  and  192. 

201,  202.  Seminar.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Topics  of  general  interest  to  botanists  are  con- 
sidered. 

204.  The  Plant  Kingdom.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Not  open 
to  Botany  majors  nor  to  students  with  credit  in  Bot.  2. 

218.  Economic  Botany.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Bot.  2.  Plants  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  value  to  man. 

221.  Plant  Ecology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Bot.  2.  Environmental  relationships 
of  plants. 

224.  Plant  Communities.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1  and  2  or  equiv.  Field  studies  in 
ecology. 

227.  Geographic  Botany.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  2  or  Biol.  2.  Study  of  plant 
groupings  and  world-wide  distribution  of  plants. 

231.  Plant  Morphology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol,  or  Bot.  2.  Development  and  structure 
of  algae  and  fungi. 

232.  Plant  Morphology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Bot.  2.  Development  and  struc- 
ture of  bryophytes  and  vascular  plants. 

235.    Plant  Anatomy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Bot.  2  or  equiv.  Anatomy  of  seed  plants. 

250.  Fresh- Water  Algae.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Taxonomy,  cytology, 
and  ecology  of  aquatic,  aerial,  and  land  forms  of  fresh-water  algae. 

255.  Bryophytes.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Bot.  2  or  Biol.  2.  Identification  of  liverworts  and 
mosses. 

256.  Vascular  Cryptogams.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Bot.  1,  2  or  Biol.  1,  2.  Taxonomy, 
anatomy,  cytology,  and  ecology  of  the  club  mosses,  horsetails,  and  ferns. 

261.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  161  or  equiv.  Taxonomy 
of  pteridophytes,  gymnosperms,  and  monocotyledons. 

262.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  161  or  equiv.  Taxonomy  of 
dicotyledons. 

263.  Taxonomy  of  Vascular  Plants.  S.  3  hr.  Field  studies  in  the  taxonomy  of 
higher  plants. 

265.  Aquatic  Seed  Plants.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Classification,  ecology, 
and  economic  importance  of  aquatic  seed  plants. 

266.  Flora  of  West  Vdrginia.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Consideration  of 
native  plant  life  of  the  State. 

268.  Dendrology.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2.  Classification  and  distribution  of  the 
important  trees  of  the  United  States. 

296.  297.  Special  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  studies  of 
topics  assigned  by  the  instructor. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Lower  Division 

1,    2.  General  Zoology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  Gomlrfliri  a  study  of  the  chief  pan 

animals   in   rvolutionar>  with   introductions   to  other  zoological   sub- 

jects, including  cytology,  physiology,  biochemistry,  genetics,  embryogeny,  and 

ecology.    Primarily    fur    prej  1    dis- 

ciplines   and    for    those    wh<  I 

credit  for  Biol.    1    and  2  may   not   10  :.t   for   mil  Zool.    1    or 

Bot.  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  Zool    8 

31.    Human  Anatomy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:   Coo  ay. 

Upper  Division 

191.  Honors   Coursf.   II.   3  hr.   PR:    Second   WJIWlll    of    ;ura«>r  nunend- 
ation    by    adviser.    For    departmental    majors    only.    Supervised    readi:. 
investigation. 

192.  Honors  Course.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  181.  Supervised  reading  and  investigation. 

193.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  192.  Thesis  embodying  the  results  of  the 
work  done  in  Zool.  191  and  ll)2. 

210.  Animal  Bolaytor.  I.  3  hr.  Facts  and  principles  of  individual  and  group  be- 
havior. 

222.  Field  Studies  of   Invertebrates.   S.   3  hr.  Taxonomy  and   ecology  of   th< 

invertebrates. 

223.  Field  Studies  of  Vertebrates.  S.  3  hr.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  the 
vertebrates. 

224.  Limnology.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Physical  chemical,  and  biological 
characteristics  of  inland  waters  with  an  introduction  to  principles  of  biological 
productivity. 

231.  Comparative  Anatomy.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Organs  and  systems 
of  various  vertebrates,  together  with  other  facts  of  interest  concerning  these 
animals. 

232.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  II.  5  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Introductory  study 
of  developments  of  vertebrates,  based  on  frogs,  fowl,  and  mammaLs. 

233.  Comparative  Histology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  231  and  consent.  Limited  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  Comparative  study  of  tissues  of  the  verte- 
brates. 

235.  Comparative  Developmental  Anatomy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  231.  Anatomy 
and  development  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  various  verteb: 

236.  Comparative  Neuroanatomy.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2,  231  and  consent.  Com- 

Earative  study  of  development  and  anatomy  of  the  nervous  systems  of  vale- 
rates. 

237.  Osteology.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Development  and  anatomy  of  the 
skeleton. 

250.  Aximal  Systematica.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Principles  and  practices 
in  animal  taxonomy. 

251.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Advanced  study  of 
animals  without  backbones. 

255.  Introduction  to  Human  Parasitology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv. 
Biological  aspects  of  punilM  and  other  animals  of  medical  importance. 
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263.  Ichthyology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Evolution,  taxonomy,  anatomy, 
and  physiology  of  fishes. 

264.  Fisheries  Biology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  and  Zool.  263.  Fisheries 
management,  emphasizing  study  of  age  and  growth,  population  techniques, 
and  concept  of  yield. 

265.  Ornithology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  1  or  equiv.,  consent.  Field  and  laboratory 
studies  on  identification,  migration,  protection,  nesting,  and  food  habits  of 
birds. 

271.  Human  Physiology.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  Introductory  course  in  the  functions  of 
man.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  towards  an  advanced  degree  in  biology. 

272.  Physiology  of  the  Endocrines.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Comparative  anat,  or  verte- 
brate embryology,  and  organic  chem.  Regulation  of  the  organs  of  internal 
secretion,  mechanisms  of  action  of  the  hormones  produced,  and  experimental 
techniques  used  in  study  of  the  endocrine  system. 

273.  274.  Cellular  Physiology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Zool.  2, 
Chem.  238,  and  Physics  2  or  equiv.  Study  of  the  molecular  machinery  of  the 
cell  and  functions  common  to  all  forms  of  life. 

276.  Comparative  Physiology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  273  or  equiv.  Study  of  the 
diverse  ways  in  which  different  kinds  of  animals  meet  their  functional  re- 
quirements. 

296,  297.  Special  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  studies  of  topics 
to  be  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

CHEMISTRY 
Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Chemistry: 

Course                                   Per  Semester  Course  Per  Semester 

Chem.  1    $10.00  Chem.  238    $16.00 

Chem.  2   10.00  Chem.  239   16.00 

Chem.  3   12.00  Chem.  243   16.00 

Chem.  4    12.00  Chem.  244   16.00 

Chem.  105    12.00  Chem.  258    16.00 

Chem.  115   12.00  Chem.  259   16.00 

Chem.  131    12.00  Chem.  264   16.00 

Chem.  141    12.00  Chem.  270   16.00 

Chem.  142   12.00  Chem.  280   16.00 

Chem.  163   12.00  Chem.  311    16.00 

Chem.  170   16.00  Chem.  395    16.00 

Chem.  202   16.00  Chem.  396   16.00 

Chem.  209   16.00  Chem.  397   16.00 

Chem.  210   16.00  Chem.  398   16.00 

Chem.  214   16.00  Physical  Science  1 10.00 

Chem.  215    16.00  Physical  Science  2 10.00 

Chem.  233   16.00 

Note:  A  charge  is  made  for  excessive  breakage  in  addition  to  the  non- 
refundable fee. 

Required  Courses 

Chemistry  1  and  2  or  Chemistry  3  and  4  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  chemistry.  Chemistry  majors  are  required  to  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  105  and  115, 
or  Chemistry  3  and  4,  and  the  following:  Chemistry  201,  209,  214,  233,  238,  258, 
259,  260,  and  261;  Mathematics  116  and  117;  Physics  11  and  102,  or  the  equivalent. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  en  Chemistry 

The   Bachelor  of   Sun.  e   b    designed   for   those    Uhldifltl    who   dflrin   to 

qualify  for  professional  positions  in  industry  and  Bovetunvwhil  lervices  as  well  as 
those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  In  chemistry.  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  ol 
Science  degree  are  listed  below.  Electivea  must  l>e  chosen  10  -is  to  satisfy  the 
distribution  of  elective*  required  for  the  A.H.  degree  A  total  .>i  136  credit  hours  is 
required  of  which  a  minimum  of  120  hours  must  be  established  In  robf 
elusive  of  credits  earned  in  required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science 
or  Air  Science,  English  0,  and  Math.  2. 

Bachelor  oi    Arts  in  Chemistry 

Tne  course  requirementa   for  the   Bacheloi  of  Arts  degree  with   ■   major   fan 
chemistry  are  the  same  as  for  the  Bachelor  oi   Scier  i       Miistry  with 

the  following  exceptions:  I  1  I  Chemistry  273  is  not  required;  (2)  tin-  total  including 
required  Military  Science  or  Air  Science  -md   Physica]   Education  lor  men   b    L3i 

semester  hours   and   for   women    the   total    is    128   semester   hours;    (3)    nine   semest.  i 

hours  of  general  electives  must  be  substituted  for  chemistry  electtvn 


FIRST   YEAR 


SI  COND   \\   \R 


First   SsSH. 

Ilr. 

■nd  San. 

Ilr. 

FfctJ    St  in. 

Ilr. 

nd  Scm. 

Ilr. 

Chem.  3° 
Math.   3 
Math.  4 
English    1 
Mil.  or  Air  S 
Phys.  Ed. 

5 
3 
3 
3 
ci.  1  2 
1 

Chem.  4°              5 
English  2               3 

Math.  15                   4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sd.  2  2 
Phys.  Ed              1 

Elect  (A  and  S)  3 

Chem.  233 

Physics  11 
German  1 

Math.   116 
Mil.  or  Air  s<  1 

4 
4 
3 
4 
3  2 

Chem  - 

ies     102 

( lerman  2 

M  irh.   117 

Mil.  or  A 

4 
4 

3 

4 

1  2 

17 

18 

17 

17 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Scni. 

Hr. 

Second  Sent. 

Ilr. 

First  St -in. 

Ilr. 

fid  Sent. 

Ilr. 

Chem.  214             3 
Chem.  258             1 
Chem.  260             3 
Chem.  273             2 
German  121           3 
Elect.  (A  and  S)  3 
Elect.  (AandS)  3 

Chem.  209            3 

Chem.  259             2 
Chem.  261             3 
German  122         3 

Elect.  (A  and  S)  3 
Elect.  ( A  and  S )  3 

Chem.  201 
Chem. 

Electives00 
Electives 

3 

4 
9 

Chem, 

11((  rives4  ° 
Electives 

0 

10 

18 


17 


L6 


16 


'Chem.    I,   I.    106   and    \\'<   will   be   required    f«>r   I  Lenta    n<»i   qualified 

for  Chem.  3  and    1. 

••Must    Include   at   least   one    laboratory    course    in    a    field    other    than    organic 
chemistry. 

A  second  language,   French   or  Russian,   is  recommended.    Students   desiring    to 
pursue    an    honors    program    may    include    4-6    hr.    of    Chemistry    245    and    2 

chemistry  electives. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Lout  r  Division 

1.  General  CHEMISTRY.   I,   II.   4  hr.   Beginning  course   in   chemistry.    Not   open 
to  students  in  English  0  unless  qualified  for  Math.  3. 

2.  General  Chemistry.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  1.  Completes  one  year  of  general 
chemistry. 
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3.  General  Chemistry.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  High  school  chemistry  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  Math.  3,  or  more  advanced  mathematics.  Primarily  for  students 
in  pre-chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 

4.  General  Chemistry.  II.  5  hr.  PR:  Chem.  3.  Primarily  for  students  in  pre- 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 

Upper  Division 

105.  Qualitative  Analysis.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  Required  of  students  whose 
major  is  chemistry  unless  Chem.  4  has  been  completed.  Recommended  for 
premedical  and  predental  students. 

115.  Quantitative  Analysis.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  For  premedical,  predental 
and  premedical  technology  students.  Required  of  chemistry  majors  unless 
Chem.  4  has  been  completed. 

131.  Organic  Chemistry.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  For  students  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  3  lect,  1  lab. 

163.  Physical  Chemistry.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  Required  of  premedical  and 
predental  students.  Recommended  for  geology  majors  and  other  non- 
chemistry  majors.  3  lect.,  1  lab. 

141,  142.  Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Individual  investigations 
under  supervision  of  instructor. 

170.  Glass  Working  and  Related  Laboratory  Techniques.  II.  2  hr.  PR: 
Chemistry  major  or  consent.  1  lect.,  1  lab.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

201.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  261  or  concurrent 
enrollment.  Required  of  chemistry  majors. 

202.  Inorganic  Syntheses.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  4  or  Chem.  1,  2,  and  115. 

209.  Intermediate  Analytical  Chemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  261  or  con- 
current enrollment.  Required  of  chemistry  majors.  2  lect.,  1  lab. 

210.  Instrumental  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  consent. 

214.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238.  Required  of 
chemistry  majors.  Recommended  course  following  Chem.  238. 

217.  Polymer  Chemistry.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  261. 

218.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  S.  4  hr.  PR:  At  least  6  hr.  of  collegiate  work  in 
chemistry.  In  unusual  instances  this  prerequisite  might  be  waived  if  enrollee 
has  been  teaching  chemistry.  Special  course  for  NSF  Institute  for  secondary 
teachers. 

233.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  4  or  115.  Required  of  students 
who  major  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  premedicine,  predentistry  and  chemical 
engineering.  3  lect.,  1  lab. 

238.  Organic  Chemistry.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  233.  Continuation  of  Chem.  233. 
3  lect.,  1  lab. 

239.  Organic  Synthesis.  I  or  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  261. 

243,  244.  Selected  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Individual  investigations 
under  supervision  of  instructor. 

245,  246.  Honors  Course.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Research  for  students  in 
the  honors  program. 

247.    Stereochemistry.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  261,  or  consent.  Open  to  seniors. 

258.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  I.  1-2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  concurrent 
enrollment.  Required  of  chemistry  majors. 
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259.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  II.  1-2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  258,  260,  and  261 
or  concurrent  enrollment.  Required  of  all  tlmillrtiy  majors. 

260.  Physical  Chemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Clam.  233,  Physics  102,  Math.  117.  Re- 
quired of  chemistry  or  chemi* a]  I  lors. 

261.  Physical  Chemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260.  Continuation  of  Ch-  in.  260. 

262.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chkmismiy.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Physical  rhfinrfftiy  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

264.    Physical   Chemistry.    I.   4    hr.    PR:    11    hr.    of   college    llillHlllljr    For   non- 

chemistrv  graduate  studenN.  paitu  ularly  teachers  of  science  in  public  s^ .  hooLs. 
3  lect.,  1  lah. 

270.    Practical  Infrared  Spectroscopy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  261  or  con- 
A  practiced  course   for   students   in  chemistry   and   related   fields   who  in 
infrared  spectroscopy  u  e   too!  in   research   and  applied 

273.  Chemical  LrrKRATUBK.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238.  Study  of  procedures  Dted 
for  search  of  scientific  literature. 

277.  Gtanomn  0*  Nam  hal  Products.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  261  or  consent. 
Chemistry  of  representative  members  of  the  principal  groups  of  terpenoids. 
Offered  in  alternate  ye 

282.  Chemistry  of  NATURAL  Products.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238  or  consent. 
Chemistry  of  representative1  members  of  the  principal  groups  of  alkaloids. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

285.  Nuclear  Chf.mi.mhy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  consent.  Fundamentals  of 
radioactivity  as  applied  to  chemistry  and  discussion  of  tracer  applications. 

286.  Introductory  Molecular  Structure.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260.  Introduction 
to  the  quantum  theory  of  chemical  bonding  and  discussion  of  experimental 
methods  for  determining  molecular  structure  and  bond  properties. 

289.    Chemical  Thermodynamics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  261,  Math.  117. 

ECONOMICS 

Since  1952  the  College  of  Commerce  has  offered  all  courses  in  Economics  and 
has  granted  the  B.S.  degree  in  Economics,  while  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  continued  to  grant  the  A.B.  degree  in  this  field. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  is  aimed  primarily  at  preparing 
the  student  for  a  career  as  an  economist  in  business  or  government.  Consequently, 
the  student  selecting  this  program  is  required  to  complete  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  courses  in  economics.  About  one-half  of  his  upper-division 
electives  must  be  taken  in  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Comm< 

The  program  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  in  Economics  is  designed  for  st". 
who  wish  to  continue  fundamental  training  in  economics  with  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation. Of  the  total  of  128  hours  required  for  graduation,  30  or  more  credit  hours  are 
available  for  elective  subjects.  There  are  two  principal  requirements  which  apply 
to  the  A.B.  program,  but  do  not  apply  to  the  B.S.  program.  These  are  the  require- 
ments that  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  in  a  foreign  language  and  9  upper- 
division  hours  in  a  minor  field  other  than  economics. 

A  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in  Economics  must  compl 
minimum  of   128  semester  hours   for  graduation.   English  0  and   Mathematics   2,   if 
taken,  may  not  be  counted  in  this  total,  and  required  course  in   Physical   Kd'ic  ition 
and    required    courses    in    basic    Military    Science   or    Air    Science    may    jx-    counted 
only  to  the  extent  of  4  hours.   He  must  also  complete  at   lead  27   MmeftBf  h   on 
upper-division  economics  courses.  A  minimum  of  H  r  hours  must  be  I 

pleted   in   the  upper-division   level.    Of  these,   not   less   than   9   upper-divM. 
must  be  earned  in  a  minor  field  approved  by  the  candidate's  adviser. 
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Lower-Division  Program 

The  curriculum  of  the  lower  division  is  designed  to  provide  a  background  for 
the  study  of  Economics.  The  following  courses  are  required  and  students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  them  within  the  first  two  years  in  residence  at  the  University: 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr. 

English  1  and  2— Composition 6       Economics  51  and  52— Principles   ...  6 

Foreign   Language    6       Foreign   Language    6 

Hist   1  and  2- World  Civilization  Hist.  52  and  53-Amer.  History 

or  Humanities  1  and  2 6           or  Pol.  Sci.  2  and  12(K- 6 

Laboratory  Science*   8      Mathematics  3— College  Algebra  ....  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  and  2 4       Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  and  4    4 

Phys.  Ed.— General  Program   2      Phys.  Ed— Women's  Program   2 

Electives— Women*0     3      Speech  11— Oral  Communication   ...  3 

Electives-Men**     8 

Electives— Women**     10 

TOTAL  32  TOTAL  36 

*A  laboratory  science  may  be  chosen  from  among1  biology,  botany,  chemistry, 
geology,    physics,   physical   science,   or  zoology. 

**Electives  must  be  taken  during  the  four-year  program  to  satisfy  the  Uni- 
versity Core  Curriculum  Requirements.  See  page  46  for  a  complete  explanation 
of  requirements. 

Upper-Division  Program 

An  Economics  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  27  upper-division  hours  in 
Economics,  including  the  following  courses: 

Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Banking 

Econ.  125— Statistics 

Econ.  211— Micro  Economic  Analysis 

Econ.  212— Macro  Economic  Analysis 

Econ.  222— History  of  Economic  Thought 

Econ.  241— Public  Finance 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  above  required   courses,  the  candidate  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  9  semester  hours  of  upper-division  elective  courses  in  Economics. 

Courses  of  Instruction* 
Lower  Division 

51.  Principles  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing.  Principles  of 
resource  allocation,  income,  output  and  price  determination  under  different 
competitive  conditions;  money,  banking,  and  monetary  policy;  national  in- 
come, unemployment,  and  fiscal  policy;  taxation  and  government  spending; 
international  economics,  underdeveloped  areas,  and  comparative  economic 
systems. 

52.  Principles  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  1.  Continuation  of  Econ.  1. 
Upper  Division* 

111.  Money  and  Banking.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Our  system  of  monetary  and  banking 
arrangements,  viewed  in  relation  to  functioning  of  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole. 

115.  Labor  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  labor  economics  and  labor 
relations  in  industry,  including  the  interaction  of  economic  forces,  union 
policies,  personnel  practices,  and  labor  law. 

♦Economics   52   is   prerequisite   to   all   upper-division   courses   in   economics. 
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125.    Statistics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  2  or  3.  Beak  rtatistical  mrthodb  em 

in  collection,  presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  basinesi  and  econ- 
omic data,   such   as   analysis   of  frequency   distribution,    t.: 
index  numl)cr\  and  OOtrelatJOP. 

205.    CUKKPIT  Economic  Problems.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51  and  52  or  con 

cation   majors    only.    A    course    ikfignmA    to    acquaint    public    school    te 
with  lettable  source  material  in  aoononaci  and  to  instinct  them  in  studying 

current  economic  problems. 

210.  Compar.\ti\  i  EoOMOam  StSTBMS.  I  Or  II.  3  hr.  StlUCtmc  and  pn^.-sses  of 
existing    economic    systenh    throughout    the    world    inclu.'; 

principles  of  free  enterprise,  socialistic,  communistic,  and  t  i 

Comprehensive    analysis    based    on    current    and    recent    experiments    fan    these 

economies. 

211.  Micho  Economic  Akaltsb.  I.  3  hr.  Study  of  price  and  output  detenu:- 
and  resource  allcxation  in  the  firm  under  various  competitive  c-onditi 

212.  Macho  Economic  Anammv  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  the  forces  uhuh  determine 
the  level  of  income,  employment,  and  output   Particular  attention  is   riven   to 

consumer  behavior,  investment  determination,  an  icy. 

217.  Trade  Unionism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Boon.  LIS  or  consent.  Analysis  of  the 
structure,  government,  attitudes,  and  policies  of  organized  labor;  the  impli- 
cations of  union  policy. 

218.  Collective  Bargaining.   I   or  II.   3   hr.    PR:    Econ.    115  or  consent.    I 
and    practice    of    collective    b  Blgaming;     including    contract    JSTOCS,    ty  p< 

relationships,  and  the  role  of  'government  policy. 

219.  Economics  of  Wages.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ,  115  or  consent.  Determa 
of  wage  levels  and  structure:  functioning  and  organization  of  lalx)r  mad 

220.  Introduction    to   Quantitative    ANALYSIS.    I    or   II.    3   hr.    PR:    Econ 
Study  of  the  principal  mathematical    techniques    employed    in    economic    an- 
alysis: an  introduction  to  econometrics. 

222.    History  of  Economic  Thought.  II.  3  hr.  Economic  ideas  i:. 
historic  development. 

225.    Transportation.   I.   3   hr.   Development  of   an   inland   transportation 
and  relations  and  policies  of  transport  agencies. 

230.  Public  L'tilities.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  regulation;  economics  of  valuation 
and  rate  making. 

235.  Economic  Growth  and  Fluctuations.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  12-5  or  con- 
sent. Industrial  fluctuations;  causes  and  possible  remedies. 

241.    Public  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Governmental  fiscal  organizations  and  polity 

and  tai  systems  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  West  \ 'inrinia. 

245.    Government  and  Business.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Government  in  its  role  of  I 

and  umpire;  analysis  of  governmental  policies  and  prac '  bng  busini 

250.  International  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  trade  among 
nations;  theories  of  trade;  policies,  physical  factors,  trends,  and  barriers  in 
international  economics. 

251.  Economic  Development.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  problems. 
changes,    and    principal    policy    issues    meed    by    non-industriali/ed    count] 

in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

255.    Regional  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  the  factors  that  prom 
deter  the  economic  growth  of  a   recion,   with   emphasis   on   siKh   mail 
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population  shifts,  economic  base  studies,  industrial  location  analyses,  input- 
output  techniques,  regional  income  estimation,  local  multiplier  and  cycle  con- 
cepts, and  the  role  of  government  in  regional  growth. 

256.  Advanced  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125  or  equiv.  Advanced  approach 
to  statistical  analysis  with  emphasis  on  probability,  inference,  and  multi- 
varied  statistical  techniques. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

A  student  who  expects  to  major  in  English  should  complete  lower-division 
survey  courses  in  English  and  American  literature  (English  3,  4,  5,  and  6).  These 
courses,  however,  are  not  absolute  prerequisites  to  entrance  into  the  program  of  major 
studies  in  English.  If  a  student  who  is  accepted  as  a  major  has  not  had  the  lower- 
division  survey  courses,  he  will  be  expected  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency  by 
taking  certain  upper-division  courses  that  will  be  suggested  by  the  departmental 
adviser. 

Advisers  of  upper-division  students  who  are  not  English  majors  may  schedule 
them  for  English  courses  in  the  "100"  series  without  regard  to  prerequisites.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  registration  in  a  course  in  the  "200"  series,  a  student  is  expected 
to  have  had  prior  work  in  upper-division  courses. 

Teacher  Certification  for  English  Majors 

A  student  may  take  the  A.B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a 
major  in  English  and  at  the  same  time  qualify  for  teacher  certification.  Such  a 
student  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  first  teaching  field  in  English  while 
completing  courses  for  his  major.  His  second  teaching  field  will  be  correlated  with 
his  minor  subject  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  will  complete  21  hours  of  prescribed 
courses  in  Education.  The  second  teaching  field  for  English  teachers  may  be  Speech, 
Library  Science,  Art,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  or  Social  Studies.  Other 
combinations  are  possible. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  courses  chosen  are  largely  governed  by  the  basic 
two-year  program  required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  See  the  College 
of  Education  section  of  this  bulletin.  These  requirements  satisfy  most  of  the  group  or 
"distribution"  requirements  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

By  carefully  planning  his  program,  a  student  may  complete  all  requirements  for 
the  A.B.  degree  and  for  teacher  certification  within  four  years.  A  mimeographed 
summary  of  all  requirements  which  must  be  met  in  the  combined  program  is  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  English. 

Choice  of  Two  Majors  in  English 

The  prescribed  upper-division  program  for  majors  in  English  requires  the 
student  to  complete  courses  in  both  English  literature  and  American  literature  and 
allows  him  to  determine  the  relative  emphasis  he  will  give  to  each.  Three  upper- 
division  courses  (Group  "A")  are  required  of  all  majors. ^Credit  for  this  group  is  9 
hours.  Twelve  additional  hours  are  chosen  from  groups  "B"  and  "C"  according  to  the 
student's  desire  to  emphasize  English  literature  or  American  literature.  The  plan  is 
shown  as  follows: 

GROUP  A  (9  hr.  required  of  all  English  majors): 

1.  English  142.     Shakespeare.  3  hr. 

2.  English  234.     Chaucer.  3  hr. 

3.  English  230.     History  of  the  English  Language.  3  hr. 

Choice  of  twelve  additional  hours  of  upper-division  work,  as  follows: 
Emphasis  on  English  Literature:  9  hr.  from  Group  B;  3  hr.  from  Group  C. 
Emphasis  on  American  Literature:  3  hr.  from  Group  B;  9  hr.  from  Group  C. 
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GROUP  B: 


English  138. 
English  139. 
English  140. 
English    141. 

English  249. 
English  257. 
English  258. 


English  Literature,  1660-1744.  3  hr. 
English  Literature,  1744-1798.  3  hr. 
Elizabethan  Poetry  and  Prose.  3  hr. 
Literature  of  the  1 7th  Ontury.  3  hr. 
The  Romantic  Movement.  3  hr. 
Victorian  Pbefary.  3  hr. 
Victorian  Prose.  3  hr. 


The  departmental  adviser  may  allow  the  substitution  of  certain  cognate  period 
courses  in  English  literature  for  anv  of  tliosr  list*-d  in  this  group;  namely,  OOU 
the  literature  of  the  Early  English   period,   the   Middle  Ages,   the   16th,    17th,    18th, 
19th,  and  20th  centuri<  v 


GROUP  C: 


1.  English  166. 

2.  English  222. 

3.  English  239. 

4.  English  250. 

5.  English  270. 


American  Fiction.  3  hr. 
American  Biography.  3  hr. 
Southern  Writers.  3  hr. 
American  Romanticism.  3  hr. 
American  Poetry.  3  hr. 


English  majors  are  strongly  advised  to  study  a  second  foreign  IngnagB.  I'<r 
the  first  choice  of  a  foreign  language,  the  Department  recommends  French  or 
German. 

History   106  and   107  were   formerly  reauired   of  all   English   majors.    Th- 
quirement  is   now  not  absolute;   but   the  English   major  will   schedule  these  cok 
unless  he   is   precluded   from   doing  so  by   the  demands   of   the  other   parts   of   his 
program  of  studies. 

Suggested  Semester  Programs 

The  following  lower-division  course  program  is  suggested  for  pre-English  majors. 
The  "electives"  refer  to  groups  1,  2,  4,  and  5  of  "Distribution  Requirements"  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  numbers  refer  to  these  groups.  The  footnotes  indicate 
choices  that  should  be  made  by  the  teacher-trainee  in  order  to  combine  these  re- 
quirements with  those  of  the  teacher-training  curriculum. 

For  students  entering  the  University  July  1,  1964,  or  later,  the  Distribution 
Requirements  referred  to  above  are  superseded  by  the  Core  Curricuhim  requirements. 
If  the  student  is  subject  to  these  requirements,  he  will  need  to  alter  the  following 
suggested  study  programs  accordingly. 


FIRST 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

English  3  or  5  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
History  or 

Humanities     3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 


YEAR* 
Second  Sem.      Hr. 
English  2  3 

English  4  or  6  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Foreign  language  3 
History  or 

Humanities     3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 


SECOND 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  3  or  5  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Electives  (Groups 

2,  4,  5)         9-11 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 


17-19 


17-19 


17-19 


YEAR* 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 
English  4  or  6  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Electives  ( Groups 
2,4,5)  9-11 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


17-19 


Special  Note  for  Students  Preparing  for  Teacher  Certification: 
For    the    science    requirement,    choose    the    general    course    in    Blolopry    or    In 
Physical   Science.  To   satisfy   Arts  and   Sciences  Group   4   choose   Speech    I, 
2'.'.    For  Group  2.   take  Social   Sci.    1   and   2.   Other   courses   to   work   inp>    ] 
srram    as    early    as    possible    arc    Music    10    and    Art    30.    If    your    second    field    Is 
to  be  Social  Studies,  you  may  postpone  satisfy inir  Arts  an<l  Sciences  Group   '..   and 
take    Geography    as    upper-divi?ion    credit.    In     the    las*  r    second 

year  take  Educ.   105.   For  guidance  In  all  these  matters,  consult   with   the  College 
of  Education. 
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THIRD  YEAR00  FOURTH  YEAR00 

First  Sem.          Hr.  Second  Sem.      Hr.  First  Sem.          Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English  142           3  Upper-division  English  234           3  English  230  3 

English   (Groups  English  B  or  C  3  English   (Groups  English  (Groups 

BorC)               3  Minor  Subject    3-6  B  or  C)               3           B  or  C)  3 

Minor  Subject       3  Electives            8-12  Minor  Subject       3  Minor  Subject  3 

Electives           8-10  Electives  9  Electives  9 


17-19  17-19  18  18 

**For  those  preparing-  for  teacher  certification,  the  hours  allowed  for 
"electives"  will  be  devoted  to  satisfying-  the  requirements  for  certification.  The 
requirements  that  must  be  satisfied  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Any  courses  in  the  two-year  general  program  for  teachers  that  may  not 
have  been  taken  during  the  student's  lower-division  years.  Check  especially 
for  English  18;  Hist.  1  and  2  or  Humanities  1  and  2;  Social  Sci.  1,  2;  Music 
10;  Art  30;  Health  Educ.   101. 

(b)  Certain  specific  requirements  for  the  English  first  teaching  field,  if  not 
already  met:  Speech  3,  6,  11,  or  29;  5  to  6  hr.  additional,  chosen  from  Journ. 
215   (2  hr.),  Lib.  Sci.   1  or  101    (3   hr.),  Speech   162    (3  hr.). 

(c)  Requirements  of  a  second  teaching  field,  insofar  as  they  do  not  coincide  with 
the   student's   Arts  and   Sciences   minor. 

(d)  Twenty  hours  of  Education,  including  practice  teaching. 

Honors  Program 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  his  junior  year,  an  English  major 
who  has  achieved  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better,  and  whose  record 
in  English  studies  is  above  3.0,  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program 
of  the  E>epartment  (See  page  128). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 

0.  English  Composition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  students  who  fail  to  qualify 
for  English  1  under  University  regulations. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  all  colleges.  Advanced  sections  are  provided  for  students 
who  made  exceptionally  high  grades  on  the  Freshman  English  placement  test. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  1.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  all  colleges.  Advanced  sections 
are  provided  for  students  wrho  made  exceptionally  high  grades  on  the  entrance 
tests  in  English  placement  tests. 

3.  Survey:  English  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  English  authors  from  Beowulf  to 
Burns  and  readings  from  their  works.  Upperclassmen  may  substitute  English 
163  for  this  course. 

4.  Survey:  English  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  English  authors  from  Robert  Burns 
to  the  present  and  readings  from  their  works.  Upperclassmen  may  substitute 
English  164  for  this  course. 

5.  American  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  American  authors  to  1870  with  readings 
from  their  works. 

6.  American  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  American  poetry  and  prose  from  1870  to 
the  present.  Continuation  of  English  5. 

18.  Advanced  English  Composition  (Written  and  Spoken).  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
English  1  and  2.  Practice  in  the  organization  of  thought  and  in  the  correct 
and  effective  use  of  the  language  in  writing  and  speaking,  with  emphasis  on 
the  various  types  and  techniques  of  exposition. 
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25.  Introduction  to  Poetry.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Nontechnical  approach  to  poem 

cd  for  their  intrinsic  interest  and  ease  of  comprehension.  Designed  to  instruct 
and  give  pleasure. 

26.  Introduction  to  Fiction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  G mp anion  comae  to  Engjball  _ 

English  27  in  the  reading  Of  works  of   fiction   ielocted   for   their   inter. 
significance  to  the  general   reader.   Emphasis  on   appreciation   and 

27.  Introduction  to  Drama.  I,  II.  3  hr.  How  to  read,  enjoy,  and  jiuL 
nificant  plays.  Designed  for  tin-  general  student,  not  tin-  specialist,  wits  a 

view  to  developing  a  lasting  interest  in  drain. itic  literature. 

35.  Types  of  LimATOBB,  I,  II.  3  hr.  Selected  woiks  of  l Sngnsn,  American,  and 

world  authors,   read   for  appieiiation   and   enjowiieiit.    with   analysis   of    each   H 

I   representative  of  the  genre  to  which   it   belongs.   Pot  students   from   all 
colleges. 

36.  Types  of  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  35,  with  em] 

on    examples    of   prose    fiction    l>y    English,    American,    and    European    writers. 

May  be  taken  independently  of  English  35. 

Upper  Division 

100.  HONOBS  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Independent  reading  and  study.  For  students 
admitted  to  the  Honor-  I  mi  the  second  of  their  juntos 

115.    Cm  w\\\.  Wiui i\i.:  Narration  (Short  Story).  II.  3  hr.  Purpose  and  pattern 

of    the    modern    short    stoiy;    study    of    examples    in    the    e  in  rent    periodicals; 

special  assignments  and  conferences  with  individual  students  on  a  minimum 

number  of  short  stories. 

123.    Business  English,  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  is.  Technical  writing;  assembling 

and   analysis  of  economic   and   commercial   data;    writing   of   report 

correspondence.  Primarily  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Com: 

126.  ADVANCED  Composition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Techmcal  forms  of  writing;  designed 
particularly  for  students  in  science  and  engineering. 

127.  Introduction  to  Literature  (Part  I).  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1,  2.  Reading 
of    stories,    novels,    plays,     and    poems    for    understanding:     and     eni<  •■ 
Arranged   according   to   types   and   themes    rather   than    according    to    literary 
history,    and   designed  for  students   from   all   fields.    Satisfies    iny    general   re- 
quirement in  literature. 

128.  Introduction  to  Literature  (Part  II).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  English  127,  with  emphasis  upon  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  to  he 
read  for  understanding  and  pleasure.  May  be  taken  independently  of  English 
127. 

129.  Words  and  Usage.  II.  3  hr.  Practical  vocabulary  building,  English  grammar 
and  usage.  Attention  is  given  to  the  derivation,  history,  and  meaning  of 
words,  and  to  the  principles  of  syntax  and  grammar. 

138.  English  Literature,  1660-1744.  I.  3  hr.  Literature  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  death  of  Pope,  exclusive  of  the  drama. 

139.  ENGLISH  Literature,  1744-1798.  II.  3  hr.  Literature  from  the  death  of  Pope 
to  the  publication  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads,  exclusive  of  tin    dr. una. 

140.  Elizabethan   Poetry  and  Prose.   I.  3  hr.  The  Renaissance  in    Eneland   as 
manifested  in  the  ureat  variety  of  nondramatic  literary  works  of  the  m\' 
century,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  writers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

141.  Literature  of  the  17th  Century.  II.  3  hr.  Major  poets  and  prase  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  with  the  exception  of  dramatic  writings. 

142.  Shakespeahe.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Twelve  of  Shakespeare's  most  important  plays. 
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°231.    Old  English.  I.  3  hr.  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  with  selected  reading  from  the 
literature  of  the  period. 

°232.    Beowulf.    II.    3   hr.    PR:    English   231.    Continuation   of    the    study    of    Old 
English;  critical  reading  of  Beotculf. 

234.  Chauceh.  I.  3  hr.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talcs  and  TwAu  and  CrLtydc.  In 
addition  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Ch.mcer's  literary  work. 
the   student   is   expected   to   acquire   an   adequate   knowledge   <-!  .  \    l.m- 

guage. 

235.  Shakespeare.   I.   3  hr.   Intensive   study   of   a   limited   numlx-r  of   Sh 

major  plays;  close  reading  of  tlie  text,  with  attention  to  textual  history  and  the 
history   of   scholarship,    interpretation,    and    critiewn    dealing    with    eaeh    play. 

239.    Southern    Writers.    II.    3    hr.    Examination    of    twentieth-century    Southern 
essayists,  poets,  short-story  writers,  and  DOVelistl  in  relation   to  the  ideo) 
background. 

242.  Literature  PCM  Tiamikhs.  S.  3  hr.  Study  and  appreciation  of  lelectied  works 

of  American   authors,    with   special    reference   to   tlie   high-school   curriculum. 

243.  Literature  for  Teachers.  S.  3  hr.  Study  and  appreciation  of  ■elected  works 
of  English  authors.  Recommended  for  teachers  of  high-school   Englidi. 

244.  Literature  of  the  Sixteemh  CftMlUHI.  I.  3  hr.  Literature  of  the  Rcnais- 
sance  in  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  authors  and  non-dramatic 
genres   and   on  the  relations  of   English   literature   to  Continental   literature. 

245.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  II.  3  hr.  Hie  major  autlx i 
principal   themes   of   English   literature  during  the  period,   with   due   attention 
to   the   political   and   social    background   of   the   time,    especially    the   struggle 
between  Cavalier  and  Puritan. 

247.  LrrERATURE  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I.  3  hr.  Literature  of  the  period 
1700-1750,  studied  in  relation  to  the  social,  political,  and  religious  movements 
of  the  time. 

248.  Literature  of  the  Eichtelmm  (  imviiv.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English 
247,  covering  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  May  be  taken  independently  of 
English  247. 

249.  The  Romantic  Movfmem.  I.  3  hr.  Tlie  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Keats,  together  with  an  introduction  to  works  of  scholarship  in  the  field 
of  English  Romanticism. 

250.  American  Romanticism.  II.  3  hr.  The  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the  relations  of  these 
men  to  the  history  of  their  own  time,  and  their  contributions  to  American 
thought  and  art. 

252.    Enclish  Literature,  1880-1914.  II.  3  hr.  The  more  important  write: 

literary  movements  of  the  late  Victorian  and  the  Edwardian  periods  with 
emphasis  on  Hardy,  Housman,  Hopkins,  Henley,  Pater,  CLssing,  Moore, 
Butler,  and  the  writers  of  the  "aesthetic  movement." 

°253.    PRE-SHAKEsrEAREAN  Drama.  I.  3  hr.  Medieval  drama  from  its  begimung  to 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

°254.    Elizabethan    Drama.   II.   3  hr.    Dramatists   of   the    Elizabethan   period,    ex- 
clusive of  Shakespeare. 

°255.  Restoration  and  Eiohieenth  Century  Drama.  I.  3  hr.  Persistent  forms  and 
new  developments  in  the  drama  of  the  pericxl. 

•Given  only  In   alternate  years. 
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256.  Modern  Drama.  II.  3  hr.  World  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  day. 

257.  Victorian  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  The  major  Victorian  poets— Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Rossetri,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Fitzgerald,  and  a  few  of  the  later  Victor- 
ian poets. 

258.  Victorian  Prose.  II.  3  hr.  Nonfictional  writings  of  the  great  Victorian  prose 
critics:  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Newman,  Macaulay,  Huxley,  Morris. 

259.  Dramatic  Art  of  Shakespeare.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  several  of  Shakespeare's 
histories,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  showing  the  chronological  development  of 
his  art  and  matters  of  stage  presentation  in  Shakespeare's  age. 

260.  Studies  in  Shakespearean  Comedy.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  142,  or  consent. 
Textual  and  dramatic  study  of  representative  comedies. 

261.  Technique  of  the  Drama.  I.  2  hr.  Dramatic  structure,  with  emphasis  upon 
appreciation. 

262.  Study  of  Selected  Authors.  (American).  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  works  of  a 
principal  American  author,  or  of  more  than  one,  as  announced  when  the 
course  is  scheduled. 

263.  Study  of  Selected  Authors.  (English).  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  works  of  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  English  authors,  as  announced  in  the  schedule  when 
the  course  is  listed. 

*264.  Spenser.  I.  3  hr.  Spenser's  minor  poems  and  The  Faerie  Queene;  forms  and 
sources,  purpose  of  the  great  epic,  social,  political,  and  religious  allegory. 

265.  Bryon  and  Shelley.  II.  3  hr.  Reading  and  study  of  the  works  of  two  poets 
of  the  later  Romantic  Movement,  together  with  works  of  criticism  and 
scholarship  related  to  the  period. 

267.  Milton.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  Milton's  poems  and  of  a  few  selected  prose 
works. 

270.  American  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  Major  American  poets  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries— Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whitman,  Dickinson, 
Frost,  Eliot. 

272.  Folk  Literature.  II.  3  hr.The  folk  ballad,  its  origin,  history,  and  literary 
significance,  based  on  Child's  collection  and  on  American  ballad  collections. 

275.  The  English  Novel  to  the  Time  of  Scott.  I.  3  hr.  The  English  novel  from 
the  16th  century  to  the  time  of  Scott,  showing  the  development  of  the 
novelistic  art  from  early  narrative  beginnings. 

276.  The  English  Novel,  1832-1900.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  275.  De- 
velopment of  the  English  novel  from  the  early  19th  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century. 

278.  Tragedy.  II.  3  hr.  Masterpieces  of  tragedy  from  Greek  times  to  modern,  with 
consideration  of  the  changing  concepts  of  tragedy  and  of  the  ethical  and 
ideological  values  reflected  in  the  works  of  major  tragic  authors. 

280.  The  Modern  Novel.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  twentieth-century  novel,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  works  of  selected  British  novelists. 

291.  Introduction  to  Literary  Research.  I,  II.  2  or  3  hr.  Lectures  and  exercises 
in  research  problems  to  prepare  the  student  for  such  work  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

*Given  only  in  alternate  years. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  offers  work  in  forei 
ture,   and   culture    Areas    included  .  ii.    Spanish,    Italian.    Ccimiil,    nil 

Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Linguistics,  Language  Teaching  Methods,  and  Binhography 
and  Research.  A  student  may  be  s  candidate  for  an  A  B  rtth  i  m 

minor  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Latin,  or  with  ■  nu'nor  in  Russian  Of  I 
Students  whose  grades  have  frequently  fallen  below  "B"  in  Ian  ■  >rk  in  the 

lower  division  should  not  select  a  foreign  lanj  ■  major  <>r  minor.  At  !• 

hours   of   work    in    a    irivon    language    constitutes    a    major    and    24    hours    of    work    .1 

minor.  In  addition,  all  foreign  language  maj  i-   must  take  Linguistics  111.  In  m   I 
cases  die  department  recommends  that  students  who  major  in  .t  foreign  I.e. 

should  minor  in  a  seeond.    This  is  not   a  requirement,  however,  and   other  fields   may 
be  offered    with    the    approval    of    the    department    ehainnan.    Students    who    wish    to 

earn  professional  certificates  as  <  l«m» nt .u \   or  secondary  foreign  bmsoi 

are   advised    to   consult   the   College   of   EaucatJon    Section    of    this    bulletin.    Students 
who  have  completed  two  or  more  year,  of  studv  of  a  foreign  language  in  high 
can    receive    no    credit    towards    a    degree    in    the    College   of    Arts    and    Sci«n 
either  semester  of  the  elementary'  work  in  that   1  men 


110,  115,  116,  US, 


Major  IN  French 
French  1  and  2  or  ejuiv.,  French  3  and   \.  103  and  104, 

and  231. 


Stiimcstcd  Program: 

FIRST   YEAR 


First   S>  m. 

French  3° 

English   1 
Humaniti'  s   1 


Hr. 
3 
3 
3 


Electives  Croup  B 

and/or  C         3-7 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sd  I  2 

15-19 


Second  Sem.       Hr. 
French  4°  3 

Engfash  2  3 

Humanities  2         3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C         3-7 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  ScL  2  2 


15-19 


SECOND  YEAB 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

French  103  3 

Minor  subject     3-6 
I.inszuistics  111      3 
Electives  Group  B 
and/or  C        3-1 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 


15-19 


Sccorul  Srrn.        Hr. 
French  104  3 

Minor  subjk  1  t     3-6 
Electives  <  Sroup  B 

and/or   C        3-7 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


15-19 


First  Sem. 
French    109 
French  115 
Minor   subject 
and  electives 


THIRD  YFAR 

Hr.       Second  Sem. 
3       French  110 
3       French  116 
Minor  subject 

and  electives   12 


Hr. 
3 
3 


12 


17-18 


17-18 


FOURTH  YEAB 
First  Sem.  Hr.       Second  Sem.       Hr. 

French    118  3       French  231 

Minor    subject  Minor    subject 


and  electives   15 


and  electa 


17-18 


17-18 


•If  a  student  has  not  had  French  in  hiprh  school  he  will  take  Fr-  neb  1  and  .' 
i  1  his  first  year  and  will  take  French  3  and  4  concurrently  with  French  103  and 
1 0 1    in    his  second    > 

Major  in   Spanish 

Requirements:   Spanish  1   and  2  or  equiv.,  Spanish  3  and  4,   103  and   104 
110,  and  12  hr.  of  literature  courses  from  the  following  Spanish  211.  212.  217.  21s 
221.  and  2:: 
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Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Spanish  3°  3 

English  1  3 

Humanities  1         3 
Electives  Croup  B 

and/or  C        3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

15-19 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Spanish  4°  3 

English  2  3 

Humanities  2         3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C        3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 

15-19 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Spanish  103  3 

Minor  subject    3-6 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C       3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 


15-19 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Spanish  104  3 

Minor  subject    3-6 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C        3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


15-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
Spanish  109 
Spanish  211 

or  217 
Minor  subject 

and  electives 


Hr. 

3 


12 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Spanish  110  3 

Spanish  212 

or  218  3 

Minor  subject 

and  electives  12 


17-18 


17-18 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Spanish  221  3 

Minor  subject 
and  electives  15 


17-18 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Spanish  222  3 

Minor  subject 
and  electives  15 


17-18 


*If  a  student  has  not  had  Spanish  in  high  school  he  will  take  Spanish  1  and  2 
in  his  first  year  and  will  take  Spanish  3  and  4  concurrently  with  Spanish  103  and 
104  in  his  second  year. 

Major  in  German 

Requirements:  German  1  and  2  or  equiv.,  German  3  and  4,  103  and  104,  109, 
110,  and  at  least  12  hr.  of  additional  upper-division  courses  in  German  literature  or 
Germanic  linguistics.  (See  Linguistics  211,  212,  251,  252,  271,  272,  281,  and  282.) 


Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

German  1  3 

English  1  3 

Humanities  1         3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C       3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 


15-19 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
German  2  3 

English  2  3 

Humanities  2        3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C       3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 


15-19 


First  Sem. 
German  3 
German  103 
Minor  subject 
Linguistics  111 


SECOND 
Hr. 

3 

3 
0-3 

3 


Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C       0-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 

15-19 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 
German  4  3 

German  104  3 

Minor  subject    0-3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C       3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


15-19 


THIRD  YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr.      First  Sem. 

German  109  3      German   110         3      German 

German  elective   3      German  elective   3      Electives 
Minor  subject       6      Minor  subject       6 
Electives  3-6      Electives  3-6 


15-18 


15-18 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr. 


6      German 
9-12      Electives 


15-18 


3 
12.15 


15-18 


Major  in  Latin 

Requirements:  Latin  1  and  2  or  equiv.,  Latin  3  and  4,  101,  109,  110,  121,  122, 
and  at  least  6  additional  hours  of  upper-division  courses  in  Latin. 
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Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Latin  3                   3 
English  1                3 
Humanities  1         3 
Electives  Croup  B 

and/or  C        3-7 
Phys.  Ed.                1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

Latin  4 

English  2               3 
Humanities  2         3 
Electives  Group  B 

and/or  C        3-7 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 

15-19 

15-19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

First  Sem.          II r. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Latin  121               3 
Latin  elective        3 
Minor   subject        6 
Electives              3-6 

Latin  122 
Latin  elective 
Minor  subject 
Effectives 

3 
3 
8 

3-6 

First  Sem. 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.       Second  Sim. 


Hr. 


Latin  101  3 

Latin  109  3 

Minor  subject  0-3 
I  ingubtici  111  3 
Elective!  Group  B 

and/or  C         0-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 


15-19 


Latin   108  3 

Latin  110  3 

Minor  subject  0-3 

Electivei  ( Iroo] 

and/or  C 

I'hvs.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci  4  2 


FOURTH   YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.       Hr. 

Latin  6      Latin  3 

Electives  9-12      Elective  12  1" 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


Coubses  OF  Instruction 
FRENCH 

Lower  Division 

1.    Elementary  French.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

Elementary  French.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  French  1. 
Imihmediate  French.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  French  pros' 
Intermediate  French.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  French  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Elementary  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  French  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

104.  Elementary  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  French  103  or  consent. 

109.  Grammar  and  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   12  hr.  of  French,  or  cquiv. 

110.  Advanced  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   French  109,  or  equiv. 

115.  The  Classical  School.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French,  or  equiv. 

116.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French, 
or  equiv. 

118.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French,  or 
equiv. 

151.  French  for  Public  Schools.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  upper-division  French. 
including  French  103,  104,  and  109.  An  intensive  study  of  conversational 
French  with  emphasis  on  teaching  methods  in  the  elementary  school. 

152.  French  for  Public  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  French  151. 
203.    Refresher  Course  dm  Conversational  French.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
217.    French  Civilization.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   12  hr.  of  French. 
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221.  The  Romantic  Movement.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

222.  French  Realism.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

226.  Literary  Criticism.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

227.  Graduate  Reading  in  French.  No  credit.  A  special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  French. 

229.    Literature  of  the  16th  Century.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

231.    Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  French,  or  equiv. 

237.    Moldzre.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

241.  French  Structural  Linguistics.  4  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French.  Special  course 
for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

242.  Methods  in  French  Secondary  Teaching.  4  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French. 
Special  course  for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

244.  Explication  De  Textes.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  French,  or  equiv. 

271.  The  Modern  Novel  to  1930.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

272.  The  Novel  After  1930.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 
292.  Pro-Seminar  in  French  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

SPANISH 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Spanish.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Spanish  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Spanish  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Spanish  3. 
Upper  Division 

103.  Elementary  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

104.  Elementary  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  103,  or  consent. 

109.  Grammar  and  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

110.  Advanced  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  109,  or  equiv. 

151.  Spanish  for  Public  Schools.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  upper-division  Spanish, 
including  Spanish  103,  104,  and  109.  An  intensive  study  of  conversational 
Spanish  with  emphasis  on  teaching  methods  in  the  elementary  school. 

152.  Spanish  for  Public  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Spanish  151. 

211.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  to  1870.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4, 
and  consent. 

212.  Spanish  Literature  Since  1870.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  and  consent. 

215.  Lyric  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

216.  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

217.  Spanish-American  Literature  and  Culture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4, 
or  equiv. 

218.  Spanish- American  Literature  and  Culture.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and 
4,  or  equiv.  Continuation  of  Spanish  217. 
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221.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  to  1635.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  and 
consent. 

222.  The  Golden  Age  After  Lope  De  Vega.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  and 
consent. 

223.  Estudios  De  Esttlo.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

224.  Explicacion  De  Textos.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

225.  The  Picaresque  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

227.    Graduate  Reading  rN  Spanish.  No  credit.  Special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  Spanish. 

241.  Spanish  Structural  Linguistics.  4  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish.  Special  course 
for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

242.  Methods  in  Spanish  Secondary  Teaching.  4  hr.   PR:    12  hr.   of   Spanish. 
Special  course  for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

291.  Cervantes.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  Spanish,  or  consent. 

292.  Pro-Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 
295.    Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  I.  3  hr. 

297.    Pro-Seminar  in  Spanish-American  Studies.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

ITALIAN 

Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Itallvn.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Italian  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Italian.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Italian.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Italian  3. 

GERMAN 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  German.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  German.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

3.  Intermediate  German.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  German  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  German.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Spoken  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

104.  Spoken  German.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  103,  or  consent. 

105.  The  German  Novelle.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   German  3  and  4,  or  consent.   Repre- 
sentative stories  of  Keller,  Meyer,  Storm,  and  Stifter. 

106.  The  German  Novelle.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    German  3  and  4,  or  consent.  From 
Naturalism  to  present  day.  Continuation  of  German  105. 

107.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  I.  3  hr.  PR:    German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 
Critical  study  of  selected  dramas  by  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  and  Ludvvig. 

108.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  German  107. 
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109.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  103  and  104,  or 
consent.  Intensive  review  of  German  grammar  with  extensive  practice  in 
German  composition  and  translation  into  German. 

110.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  109,  or 
consent.  Additional  practice  in  composition,  with  all  explanations  and  dis- 
cussions conducted  in  German. 

121.  Sclentlfic  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  1  and  2.  Primarily  for  students  in 
science  courses. 

122.  Sclentd7ic  German.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  121. 

136.    Introduction  to  Goethe.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

161.    Lyric  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

163.  Modern  German  Prose  in  English  Translation.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  outstanding  German  short  stories  and  a  few  novels.  (No  credit 
allowed  for  departmental  major  nor  for  regular  language  requirements). 

201.  Independent  Reading.  I.  3  hr.  Supervised  reading  for  students  who  wish  to 
do  intensive  work  in  any  field  of  interest. 

202.  Independent  Reading.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  201. 

227.  Graduate  Reading  in  German.  No  credit.  Special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  German. 

242.  Faust.  II.  3  hr.  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust. 

243.  Medleval  German  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent. 

244.  German  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and  Renaissance.  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
German  4,  or  consent. 

245.  Classicism  and  Romanticism.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical 
study  of  German  literature  from  1750  to  1830. 

246.  The  Liberal  Age.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical  study  of 
German  literature  from  1830  to  1880,  with  an  emphasis  upon  Poetic  Realism. 

247.  The  Age  of  Crisis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical  study  of 
German  literature  from  1880  to  the  present. 

265.  German  CrvruzATiON.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  German,  or  consent.  General 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  German  culture,  in- 
cluding a  brief  historical  background,  the  development  of  the  German 
language,  geography,  science,  music,  art,  architecture,  literature,  and 
philosophy. 

275.  The  Modern  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  German.  Supervised  reading  of 
nineteenth  century  novels. 

276.  The  Modern  Novel.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  275,  with  emphasis  on 
recent  fiction. 

292.    Pro-Seminar  in  German  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

RUSSIAN 

Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Russian.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Russian.  II.  3  hr. 

3.  Intermediate  Russian.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Russian  prose. 
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4.    Intermediate  Russian.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Russian  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Elementary  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  3  and  4,  or  consent 

104.  Elementary  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  103,  or  consent. 

144.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  3  and  4,  or  consent 

145.  Survey  ok  Russian  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Russian   Ml 

211.  The  Russian  Not!  i     I.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

212.  The  Russian  Novel.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  111. 

LATIN 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Eaten.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Latin  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Lahm.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  1  and  2.  or  two  y-urs  of  high-- 
Latin.    Selections    from    I  Aulus    Cellius,    and    Nepos,    and    from    other 
authors    of    comparable    difficulty,    designed    to    prepare    students    to    read 
orations  of  Cicero. 

4.  Cicero's  Orations.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  3,  or  two  years  of  high-school  Latin. 
Upper  Division 

101.  Classical  Myths  in  the  Modern  World.  I.  3  hr.  This  course,  given  entirely 
in  English  and  assuming  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  I^atin,  introduces  the 
student  to  classical  myths  of  gods  and  legends  of  heroes  and  their  influence 
upon  the  modern  world  of  thought  and  science. 

102.  Classical  Culture  and  the  Modern  World.  II.  3  hr.  This  course,  given 
entirelv  in  English,  introduces  the  student  to  classical  life  and  thought  through 
a  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  daily  life  and  customs,  art,  law,  literature, 
science,  and  the  influence  of  these  upon  present-day  life  and  thought. 

109.  Selections  from  Roman  Prose.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  3  and  4,  or  equiv. 

110.  Selections  from  Roman  Poetry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  4  and  109,  or  equiv. 

111.  La ttn  for  Law  Students.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  3,  or  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin.  Selections  from  legal  Latin  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

112.  Roman  Letterwritlnc.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  4  and  109,  or  four  years  of  high- 
school  Latin. 

121.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109  and  110,  or  consent. 

122.  Survey  of  Lattn  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  109  and  110,  or  consent. 

201.  The  Story  and  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  The  origin  of 
the  story  and  novel  is  traced  from  Homer  to  the  Medieval  Ore*  k  an.: 
romance  writers.  Selections  from  Petronius,  the  Cena  Trimaichionis,  and  from 
Apuleius,  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

202.  Dr\ma.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  A  brief  history  of  the 

and  development  of  Greek  and   Roman  drama.   The   Menachmi  of   Plautus, 
the  Andria  of  Terrence,  and  the  Medea  of  Seneca  are  read  in  Latin. 

203.  Oratory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Survey  of  Greek  and 
Roman  oratory  is  given  and  part  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  De  Oraton-; 
selections  from  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  from  Tacitus'  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
toribus  are  read  in  Latin. 
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227.  Graduate  Reading  in  Latin.  No  credit.  Special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  Latin. 

231.  Satire.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Greek  satirical  writings  and 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  satire.  Selections  in  Latin  from  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace,  and  from  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal. 

234.  History.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development  of 
Roman  historiography  and  its  Greek  antecedents.  Selections  in  Latin  from 
Livy's  History,  from  Tacitus'  Agricola,  and  from  Suetonius'  Julius  Caesar. 

235.  Epic.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  epic.  Selections  from  Vergil's  Aeneid,  from  Lucretius' 
De  Rerum  Natura,  and  from  the  earlier  and  later  epic  poets  in  Latin. 

236.  Phtlosophy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  its  influence  upon  Roman  philosophy.  Selections 
from  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  from 
Seneca's  Epistles  in  Latin. 

292.    Pro-Seminar  in  Latin  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

GREEK 

Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Greek.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Greek.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Greek.  I.  3  hr. 

4.  Intermediate  Greek.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  3. 
Upper  Division 

109.  Selections  from  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  Literature.  I.  3  hr. 

110.  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators.  II.  3  hr. 

121.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Greek  109,  110,  or  consent. 

122.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  121. 
292.    Pro-Seminar  in  Greek  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

HEBREW 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Hebrew.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Hebrew  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  Hebrew  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Hebrew  3. 
LINGUISTICS 

Upper  Division 

111.  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics.  I.  3  hr.  Required  for  foreign 
language  majors. 

201.  Linguistics  as  Applied  to  Spanish-American  Dialects.  I.  3  hr.  PR: 
Consent. 

211.  Meddle  High  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  German  from  upper  division. 
Study  of  the  linguistic  developments  of  Middle  High  German  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  with  illustrative  readings  from  the 
Nibelungelied. 
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212.  Middle  Hich  German.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  211  with  illustra- 
tive readings  from  the  Middle  High  Gorman  lyric  poetl  and  the  courtly  epics. 

225.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latem.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Content 

226.  Italic  Ddylects.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

227.  Vulgar  Latin.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  12.  22,  or  eqtrfv.  Sain  ttonj  from  Latin 
inscription!  and  Lit.  r  Latin  literature  art-  studi-d  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  the  Latin  L.  Erom  its  earliest  times  to  its  | 

languages. 

231.    See  French  231. 

241.    See  French  241  and  Spanish  241. 

251.  History  or  mi  Gthman  LaMGUAGB.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  IS  hr.  of  German,  or  00O- 
sent.  Historical  development  of  standard  German  with  emphasis  on  its  re- 
lationships to  the  other  German  languages  and  dialects. 

252.  Comparative  Germanic  Llncuistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Linguistics  251.  or  con 
sent.  A  comparative 
man  and  Old  Saxon 


sent.  A  romparative  study  of  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old  Norse,  Old  High 
"a 


255.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  The  development 
of  Spanish  and  the  transformation  of  the  Castilian  dialect  into  the  national 
language  of  Spain.  The  course,  given  in  Spanish,  will  include  the  culhiral 
factors  as  well  as  a  study  of  historical  phonology,   morphology,   and 

271.  Qui   ENGLISH.   I.  3  hr.   PR:   Consent.   Llementary  study  of  Old   West   S 
with  illustrative  materials  from  prose  and  poetry. 

272.  Old  English.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  271.  Comparison  of  the 
Old  English  dialects,  with  extensive  illustrative  readings,  especially  in 
Beowulf. 

281.  Old  Norse.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Elementary  study  of  Old  West  No: 

282.  Old  Norse.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  281.  Readings  in  various 
Old  Icelandic  sagas;  introduction  to  Old  Norse  poetry. 

285.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

286.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  285. 
290.    Old  French.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

292.    Pro-Semen-ar  in  Linguistics.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 
296.    Old  Spanish.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

LANGUAGE  TEACHING  METHODS 
Upper  Division 

151.  See  French  151  and  Spanish  151. 

152.  See  French  152  and  Spanish  152. 

221.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  I.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  prospective 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  majoring  in  a  for 

222.  The  Teachlng  of  Foreign  Languages.  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  candid 
for  a  graduate  degree  in  a  foreign  language. 

242.    See  French  242  and  Spanish  242. 

270.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Fmi  n<  ii  in  mi  Flementahy  School.  I.  3  hr. 
PR:  Consent. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESEARCH 

Upper  Division 
265.    Methods  of  Research.  I.  3  hr.  For  students  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Laroratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Geology: 

Course  Per  Semester      Course  Per  Semester 

Geol.  2   $2.00      Geol.  202   $2.00 

Geol.  4    2.00 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

Students  planning  to  seek  employment  in  the  petroleum  industry  should  take 
Math.  116  and  117.  A  total  of  132  hours  is  required,  of  which  a  minimum  of  124 
hours  must  be  established  in  subjects  exclusive  of  credits  earned  in  required  Physical 
Education,  required  Military  or  Air  Science,  English  0,  and  Math.  2. 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Geol.  1  3 

Geol.  2  1 

Math.  3  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

16 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Geol.  3  3 

Geol.  4  1 

Math.  4  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
Phys.  Ed.  2  1 

16 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  1  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Geol.  184  4 

Math.  15  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 


17 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
C.E.   1  2 

Chem.  2  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Geol.  185  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
Electives  3 


18 


SUMMER  SESSION-BEFORE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr. 
Geol.   266    (5  weeks)    6 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
Geol.  127 
Geol.  151 
Geol.  270 
Physic  1  (11) 
Electives 


Hr. 
2 
4 
3 
4 

4-5 


Second  Sem 
English  126 
Geol.  231 
Geol.  261 
Physics  2 
Electives 


102) 


Hr. 

3 
4 
3 
4 
2-3 


17-18 


16-17 


FOURTH  YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem. 

Geol.  221  3      Electives 

Electives  14 


17 


Hr. 
17 


17 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  must  be  established  in  subjects  exclusive  of  credit 
earned  in  required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Air  Science, 
English  0,  and  Math.  2. 
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FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Firs*  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

English  1                3 
Foreign  language  3 
Geol.  1                   3 
Geol.  2                    1 
Math.  2  or  3         3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
Phys.  Ed.  1            1 

English  2 
Foreign  language  3 
Geol.    3                  3 
Geol.  4                    1 
Math.  4                  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
Phys.  Ed.  2            1 

Chem.  1                 4 
Foreign  bmgDa 
Geol.  184               4 

Mil.  or  Air  St  i.  3  2 
Lit  ctives              3-4 

Chem.  2               4 

Ponign  Lumuage  3 
Geog.   LOO             3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
ElectfvH            3-4 

16 

16 

16-17 

15-16 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  Yl.AH 

First  Sem.          Ur. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

nul  Sem.       Hr. 

Art   115                  3 
Geol.  151               4 
Physics   1                4 
Electives                 6 

Chem.  elective 
Geol.  261 
Physics  2 
Electives 

3 

3 

4 

7-8 

Geol.  127               2 
Geol.  221               3 
Elective               12 

English  120          3 
:    231              4 

Lloctivt-s                  10 

17 


17-18 


17 


17 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Geology 

Lower  Division 

1.  Physical  Geology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Description  of  composition  and  structun-  of 
earth;  physical  processes  which  change  earth's  surface.  Accompanied  by 
Geol.  2  to  meet  requirements  for  4  hr.  credit  in  a  laboratory  science  in 
physical  geology. 

2.  Physical  Geology  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Accompanies  Geol.  1. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1.  Evolution  of  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  Accompanied  by  Geol.  4  to  meet  requirements  of  4  hr.  credit 
in  a  laboratory  science  in  historical  geology. 

4.  Historical  Geology  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Accompanies  Geol.  3 

5.  Introduction  to  Geology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Designed  especially  for  non-science 
majors.  Composition  and  structure  of  earth  and  geologic  processes  v.  hi d) 
shape  its  surface.  Accompanied  by  Geol.  2  to  meet  requirements  for  4  hr. 
creait  in  a  laboratory  science  in  physical  geology. 

Upper  Division 
125.    Geologic  Drafting.  I.  1  hr. 

127.  Map  Interpretation.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Geol.  2,  4.  Relation  of  earth  structure  and 
history  to  land  forms  as  shown  on  topographic  maps. 

151.  Structural  Geology.  I.  3-4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1.  Shape  and  position  of  rock 
masses  in  the  earth's  crust;  mechanical  principles  underlying  various  typ<  s 
of  rock  deformation;  indication  of  economic  importance  of  deformed  rock 
structures  with  respect  to  recovery  of  mineral  products. 

184.  Mineralogy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  1  year  of  geology.  Elements  of  crvst allograph v 
and  systematic  study  of  minerals  except  silicates.  Identification  of  minerals 
by  their  physical  properties  supplemented  by  blow-pipe  analysis . 

185.  Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  II.  4  hr.  PR:   Geol.  184.  Description,  ■ 
of  occurrence,  and  classification  of  silicate  minerals  and  rocks. 
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201.  Physical  Geology  for  Teachers.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  High  school  teaching 
certificate,  and  consent.  Composition  and  structure  of  earth  and  the  geologic 
processes  which  shape  its  surface. 

202.  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  for  Teachers.  I,  II,  S.  1  hr.  Accompanies 
Geol.  201.  Laboratory  and  field  study  of  earth  materials  and  features,  and 
the  topographic  and  geologic  maps  used  to  represent  them. 

218.  Geology  and  the  Earth  Sciences.  4  hr.  PR:  Open  only  to  members  of 
N.S.F.  Summer  Institute.  The  physical  nature  of  the  earth.  Rotation,  revolu- 
tion, shape  and  structure  of  the  earth.  Geologic  forces  changing  the  earth. 
Geologic  nistory. 

221.  Geomorphology.  I.  3  hr.  Surface  features  of  eastern  United  States. 

222.  Geomorphology.  II.  3  hr.  Surface  features  of  western  United  States. 

228.  Photogeology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  127,  151.  Instruction  in  basic  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  air  photo  interpretation. 

231.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  3,  4.  Invertebrate  fossils; 
biologic  classification,  evolutionary  development,  and  use  in  correlation  of 
strata. 

235.  Introductory  Paleobotany.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  3  and/or  Bot.  2.  Resume 
of  development  of  principal  plant  groups  through  the  ages,  present  distribu- 
tion, mode  of  occurrence  and  index  species,  methods  of  collection. 

261.  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  II.  3  hr.  Study  of  sediments  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Field  techniques  stressed  as  data  gathered  and  interpreted 
from  rocks  of  Pennsylvanian  age  in  Morgantown  vicinity.  Two-day  field  trip 
required. 

263.  Ground-water  Hydrology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1  or  consent.  Study  of  the 
principles  of  ground-water  hydrology;  occurrence,  development,  uses,  and 
conservation  of  ground-water. 

266.  Appalachian  Geology  Field  Camp.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Geol.  231,  261.  Practical 
experience  in  detailed  geological  field  procedures  and  mapping.  Living  ex- 
penses in  addition  to  tuition  must  be  paid  at  time  of  registration. 

269.  X-Ray  Dot-fraction.  I,  II.  2  hr.  The  theory  of  X-ray  diffraction  and  appli- 
cation to  the  analysis  of  crystalline  materials  using  trie  powder  camera  and 
X-ray  diffractometer.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  geology,  chemistry, 
engineering  and  related  fields  with  consent  of  instructor. 

270.  Mineral  Resources.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1,  2.  General  survey  of  character, 
origin,  and  distribution  of  natural  mineral  resources,  including  mineral  fuels, 
nonmetallic  minerals,  ore  deposits,  and  ground-water. 

272.  Petroleum  Geology.  II.  3-4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  151.  Origin,  geologic  distribution, 
methods  of  exploration  and  exploitation,  uses  and  future  reserves  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  the  world. 

285.  Optical  Mineralogy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  185  and  one  year  of  Physics. 
Principles  and  practice  in  use  of  the  petrographic  microscope  in  identification 
of  minerals.  Emphasis  on  determination  by  immersion  method. 

290.  Geologic  Problems.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  Special  problems  for  seniors  and  graduates. 

291.  Seminar.  I.  1  hr. 

294.  Introductory  Geochemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  185  or  consent.  Evolution 
of  earth  as  suggested  by  chemical  and  physical  data,  followed  by  topics  of 
current  interest,  including  geologic  thermometry,  oxidation  potential  and 
pH,  and  geochemical  prospecting. 
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295.    Geochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Geol.   185  or  oouseut   Mineral  system   at  low 

temperatures     and    low    pressures    Considered    in     tt-nih     of     partial    pnilUH, 

oxidation  potential,  and  pll.  Laboratory  study  includes  directed  investigation 

of  a  topic  of  interest  to  tin-  student. 

Geography 
Lower  Division 

7.    Introductory  GbOGRAPHY.   I.   II.    >  hr.   Studs'  of  earth's   physical 
modified  and   classified   by  man. 

Upper  Division 
109.    Economic  Geography.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Earth's  laud  use  paltetm  and  interactioni 

that  result  from  man's  economic  activities. 

116.    GEOGRAPHY   of    Asia  o-Ami  uk  a.    I.    3  hr.    Regional    i  haraeteristi<  s    and    prob- 
1.  ins  of  development. 

118.    Geography    of    Waan  s*i  .    I.    3    hr.    Regional    charactaristl 

problems  of  development. 

216.     Urban    GEOGBAPHT.    II.    3    hr.    Location,    development    and    change    of    urban 
land  use  patterns. 

219.    Problems  in  GEOGRAPHY.  I,  II.   1-3  hr.  per    <  in.  PR:  Consent. 


HISTORY 

History  majors  are  required  to  complete  12  hours  in  lower-division  history 
courses,  and  IS  hours  in  upper-division  history  ooorses.  CoUTSef  in  Group  A  are  re- 
quired of  all  majors  at  the  lower-division  level.  Of  the  IS  hours  in  npper-division 
history  courses  at  the   100  course  level,  the  major  should  divide  his  course  selections 

equally  between  Croups  B  and  C  below.  With  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  he  may 
elect  options  at  higher  course  levels. 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


History  1,  2,  52,  53. 

Historv  14().  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156. 

History  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107.  10S. 


Curricueum  for  A.B.  Degree  With  Major  in  Eforom 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND   YEAR 


First   Seni.  Hr. 

English   1  3 
Foreign  langua 

Lab.  Sci.  4 

Hist.    1  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

Plus.  Ed.  1 


Second  Scrn.       Ilr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 

Lab.  Sci.  4 

H.st.   2  3 

Mil.  or  Air  S.  i.  2  2 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 


First   Sem.  Hr. 

Lab.   Sci.  4 

Foreign  language  3 

Hist.   52  3 

Econ.  51  3 

Pol.  Sci.  1  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phvs.  Ed.  1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

En  dish  Lit.°  3 
ign  langu  i 

Hist  3 
Econ.  SB 

Pol.  Sci.  2  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

Phvs.  Ed  1 


16 

16 

19 

18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOl'RTI 

VI  AR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First   Scrn. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Historv                     6 

History 

6 

History 

6 

I  listory 

Minor                       3 

Minor 

3 

Minor 

.3-6 

Minor  or 

Elecrives              3-6 

Elecrives 

6-9 

Elei  tives 

6-0 

Electiv.  | 

3-6 

English  Lit.°          3 

Electives 

15-18 

15-18 

15-1  S 

•Teacher's  Certification 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division9 

1.  Western   Civilization  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reformation. 
I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Western  Civilization  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

52.  Growth  of  the  American  Nation  to  1865.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

53.  Making  of  Modern  America,  1865  to  the  Present.  I,  II.  3  hr. 
Upper  Division 

101.  History  of  Ancient  Times:  Stone  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Rome.  3  hr. 

102.  Medieval  Europe:  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance.  3  hr. 

103.  Modern  Europe,  1500-1763.  3  hr. 

104.  Modern  Europe,  1763-1871.  3  hr. 

105.  Modern  Europe,  1871  to  Present.  3  hr. 

106.  British  Cd/dlization  to  1660.  3  hr. 

107.  British  Cptdlization  Since  1660.  3  hr. 

108.  History  of  Asia.  3  hr. 

149.  The  United  States  and  Pennsylvania.  3  hr. 

150.  West  Virginia.  3  hr. 

151.  The  American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Experience.  3  hr. 

152.  The  Early  Republic,  United  States,  1781  to  1861.  3  hr. 

153.  The  United  States,  1865  to  1918.  3  hr. 

154.  Recent  America,  United  States  Since  1918.  3  hr. 

155.  Latin  American  History,  Colonial  Period  and  the  Wars  of  Independ- 
ence. 3  hr. 

156.  Latin  America  Since  1824.  3  hr. 

202.  Meddeval  Cultural  History.  3  hr. 

203.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  3  hr. 

204.  English  Social  History,  14th  to  18th  Century.  3  hr. 

205.  English  Social  History,  18th  Century  to  the  Present.  3  hr. 

206.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  3  hr. 

207.  History  of  Modern  France.  3  hr. 

208.  History  of  Russia  from  Ancient  Times  to  Alexander  III.  3  hr. 

209.  History  of  Russia:  The  Revolutionary  Era  and  the  Sovdzt  Period.  3  hr. 

210.  European  Diplomatic  History,  1815  to  1919.  3  hr. 

♦All  first-  and  second-year  courses  are  offered  as  lower-division  "year- 
courses."  These  courses  run  through  the  year,  but  in  no  case  is  the  first  half- 
year  a  prerequisite  for  the  second  half.  For  example,  History  1  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  History  2.  History  1  and  2  make  up  the  introductory  first  year  in 
history.  History  52  and  53  are  primarily  for  sophomores  but  are  open  to  freshmen. 
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211.  European  Diplomatic  History,  1919  to  Present.  3  hr. 

212.  History  of  Germany  from  the  Roman  Era  to  the  Early  19th  Centvry. 
3hr. 

213.  History  of  Modern  Germany.  3  hr. 

214.  Modern  Spain.  3  hr. 

21 5.  Problems  of  the  Pacific.  3  hr. 

230.  The  ABC  Powers  of  Latin  America.  3  hr. 

250.  Economic  and  Social,  Development  of  ■HBOA.  3  hr. 

253.  The  American  Frontier  East  of  the  Mississippi.  3  hr. 

254.  The  American  Frontier  West  of  the  Mississippi.  3  hr. 
256.  The  Old  South.  3  hr. 

2.5".  The  American  Civil  War.  3  hr. 

258.  The  New  South.  3  hr. 

259.  The  United  States  from  x  i  to  the  New  Deai  .  1S93  to  1933.  3  hr. 

260.  American  Diplomacy  to  1901.  3  hr. 

2fil  American  Foreicn  Policy  and  Dm  .901  to  the  Present.  3  hr. 

269.  Recent  American*  History,  1933  to  the  Present.  3  hr. 

279.  American  Economic  History  to  1S65.  3  hr. 

280.  American  Economic  History  Since  IS^o.  3  hr. 

281.  The  American  Labor  Movement.  3  hr. 

290.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  to  1S76.  3  hr. 

291.  Intellectual  and  Soclal  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1S76.  3  hr. 

292.  European  Intellectual  History  to  the  Age  of  Enlichtenmd»t.  3  hr. 

293.  European  Intellectu.al   History  from  the   Ace  of   ENTJGirTENMENT  to 
the  Present.  3  hr. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Laboratory  Fees 

A    non- refund  able    fee    Ls    required    of    all    students    who    take    the    following 
laboratory  courses  in  Home  Economics: 

Course  Per  Semester      Course  Per  Semester 

Food  and  Nutrition  15  $5.00      Food  and  Nutrition  205  |S    0 

Food  and  Nutrition  115  10.00      Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  120     5.00 

Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  230     5.00 
Purpose 

The  curriculum  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  is  designed  to  provide  a 
professional  education  for  persons  expecting  to  work  directly  or  indirectly  with 
families  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  living.  Home  economics'  purpose  is  to 
assist  individuals  and  families  in  developing  satisfying  relationships  within  the 
family  and  between  the  family  and  other  community  institutions.  It  contributes  to 
the  creation  of  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  human 
resources.  Home  economists  work  throueh  existing  economic  and  social  organize 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  gooas  and  services  u^ed  by  consumers  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  teaching  people  to  consume  to  meet  their  changing  needs. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

Students  have  the  choice  of  four  options  toward  a  degree  in  home  economics, 
social  science  emphasis,  physical  science  emphasis,  art  emphasis,  or  general.  The 
degree  granted  is  a  bachelor  of  arts.  Students  may  also  pursue  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Total  hours  in  Home  Economics   36 

Total  hours  outside  Home  Economics    80 

Electives    12 

GRAND  TOTAL  HOURS  128 

REQUIRED  COURSES 
I.    University  Core 

TOTAL  46  hr. 

II.    Home  Economics  Professional  Core 

1.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  114   3  hr. 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles  2  or  102   3  hr. 

3.  Food  and  Nutrition  1  or  135   3  hr. 

4.  Home  Management  and  Family  Econ.  210  or  230   3  hr. 

5.  Housing  and  Design  3    3  hr. 

TOTAL  15  hr. 

III.    Options 

a.  Social  Science  emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  social  science  area    12  hr. 

2.  Additional    courses    in    child    development    and    family 
relations,    home    management,    and    family    economics 

areas    14  hr. 

3.  Electives     41  hr. 

TOTAL  67  hr. 

b.  Physical  Science  emphasis 

1.  Additional    courses    in    physical    sciences,    work    in    at 

least  two  fields    12  hr. 

a.  Biology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  genetics 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Mathematics,  statistics,  physics 

2.  Additional  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition    15  hr. 

3.  Speech     3  hr. 

4.  Electives     37  hr. 

TOTAL  67  hr. 

c.  Art  emphasis 

1.  Additional    courses    in    at    least    two    of   the    following 

areas:     21  hr. 

a.  Accounting,  marketing,  journalism 

b.  Art 

c.  Psychology,  sociology,  history 

2.  Additional  courses  in  clothing  and  textiles  and  housing 

and   design   areas    15  hr. 

3.  Speech    3  hr. 

4.  Electives     28  hr. 

TOTAL  67  hr. 
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General— Those  wishing  a  Vocational  Home  Economics 
teaching  certificate  must  have  .it  least  8  hours  hi  each 
area  of  home  economics  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
professional    education   requirements.    (See   College   of 

Education   section   for  details) 

1.  One    additional    3    hour    OOUIM    in    BBcfa    area    plus    fi 

hours  of  elective!  in  home  economics 

2.  Elective* 


21   hr. 
■U>   hr. 


TOTAL 


iu     hi. 


Suggested  Home  Economics  Curriculum 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 
English  1  3 

Phys.  Ed  1 

Foreign  language  3 

Univ.  ('ore  B  3 

Univ.  ( 'ore  ( !       3 

II.Ec.  Core.  FN  L 

TC  2,  or  HD  3  3 


Second  Sent.       Hr. 
English  2  3 

Phys.  Ed  1 

Foreign  language  3 

Univ.  Core  B  3 

Univ.  Core  C       3 

II. iv.  Core,  FN  I, 
TC2.  or  HI)  3  3 


I'irst  Sem.         Hr. 

Phys.  Ed  1 

( Sore  ( iroup  A 

( Foreign 

language)  3 

II.  He-  (FN   15, 

TC  17.  111)23)  3 
Univ.   con rsis    in 

rlJSc.  Option    6 
Univ.  Gore 

B  or  C  3 


tld  Sent.        Hr. 
Phys.   Ed  1 

Con-  ( Iroup   A 

(  Foreign 

bngu  3 

Unh  in 

II  I         Option      9 

Univ.  ( 

B  or  C  3 


16 


16 


L6 


L6 


THIRD   YEAR 


FOURTH   YEAR 


I:irst  Sem.  Hr. 

H.Ec.  (100  level 

courses)  6 

H.Ec.  Core 

(TC  102, 

CDRF  114, 

FN  135)  3 

Univ.  courses  in 

H.Ec.  Option  3 
Univ.  Core  A°  3 
Electivcs  1-3 


16-18 


Second  Sem.       Hr. 

H.Ec.   (100  level 

courses)  6 

H.Ec.  Core 

(TC  102, 

CDRF   114, 

FN  135)  3 

Univ.  courses  in 

H.Ec.  Option  3 
Univ.  Core 

B  or  C  3 

Electives  1-3 

16-18 


Fferi  Sem.  II r. 

Univ.  Core 

B  or  C  3 

H.Ec.   Core 

(HMFE  210  or 

230)  3 

Electives00  10-12 


16-18 


Second  Sem.        Hr. 
II  1 

Electives9'     10-12 


16-18 


•If  two  years  of  foreign  langriag*e  were  taken. 

•*To    be    chosen    in    consultation    With    adviser    to    fit    the    student's    pi 

Koals. 


Careers 

Home  economists  find  professional  opportunities  in  education,  business,  and 
public  service.  They  may  work  directly  with  lamilies;  specific  SOB  groups  such  as 
children,  youth  or  Bgedj  or  individual  consumers;  and  indirectly  through  educational 
programs  in  various  communication  media  i  radio,  television,  journalism).  Home 
economists   are   employed   as   teachers,   nursery   school   supervisors,   extension    WOTS 

411  Club  agents,  xwCA  workers,  dietitians,  home  service  representatives,  radio  and 

television  programmers,  interior  designers,  fashion  coordinatoi s.  and  buyers,  In- 
creasingly their  competencies  .ire  being  SOUghi  In'  international  agencies  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps   and  other  cultural   and   educational   exchange   programs. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Food  and  Nutrition 

FN 

1.    Elementary  Nutrition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  adequate  diet;  applications 
are  made  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  college  students. 

15.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  a  laboratory 
science.  (2  lee.,  1  lab.).  Basic  principles  of  food  selection,  care,  and  prepara- 
tion. Emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods  and  re- 
actions which  occur  during  processing. 

108.  Quantity  Cookery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  115.  (1  lee.,  two  3-hr.  labs,  arranged). 
Application  of  principles  to  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  Use  of 
standardized  formulae,  calculation  of  costs,  and  use  of  institution  equipment. 
Field  trip  included.  Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

115.  Meal  Planning,  Preparation,  and  Service.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  15  or  con- 
sent. (1  lee.,  3-hr.  lab.).  Selection  and  purchase  of  foods;  planning,  preparing, 
and  serving  meals  with  emphasis  on  time,  energy,  and  money  management. 

121.  Nutrition  and  the  Family.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  1  or  consent.  Family-centered 
approach  to  nutrition,  emphasizing  the  different  needs  of  its  members. 
Opportunity  to  explore  nutritional  problems  and  their  solutions  through  con- 
tacts in  the  community. 

128.  iNSTTTunoNAL  Buying.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  108.  Producing  areas,  distribution  of 
food  products,  specifications,  storage,  and  food  practices  in  quantity  buying. 
Observation  in  local  wholesale  markets,  warehouses,  and  storage  units.  Offer- 
ed in  alternate  odd  years.  Tour  of  market  facilities  in  Pittsburgh  area  required. 

135.  Food  and  People.  II.  3  hr.  The  cultural,  social,  ethnic,  and  economic  prob- 
lems involved  in  feeding  families. 

138.  Institutional  Organization  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  108. 
Principles  of  organization  and  management  of  food  service.  Field  trip  in- 
cluded. Offered  alternate  even  years. 

148.  Laboratory  Practice  in  Institution  Management.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  138 
and  consent.  Experience  under  supervision  in  planning,  preparing,  and  serv- 
ing food  in  an  institution.  Selection  of  place  and  type  of  experience  to  be 
determined  by  needs  of  students. 

201.  Diet  Therapy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  101,  Zool.  271.  Adaptations  of  normal  diet 
for  diseases  whose  prevention  or  treatment  is  largely  influenced  by  diet. 
Offered  in  alternate  odd  years. 

205.  Experimental  Cookery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  15,  Chem.  131,  (1  hr.  lee.,  2  2-hr. 
labs.).  Utensils,  ingredients,  temperature,  manipulation,  and  cooking  methods 
as  they  affect  quality  of  cooked  products.  Offered  in  alternate  odd  years. 

211.  Readings  in  Nutrition.  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  FN  241  or  consent.  Review  of 
current  literature  and  of  present  research.  Topics  depend  upon  needs  and 
interest  of  class  members. 

221.  Community  Nutrition  Problems.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  (2  hr.  lee,  field 
work.)  Includes  consideration  of  organizations  and  agencies  through  which 
these  problems  may  be  solved. 

241.  Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in  Nutrition,  Biochemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology. Trie  role  of  food  nutrients  in  the  physiological  and  biochemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  body;  nutritional  needs  of  healthy  individuals  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  in  periods  of  physiologic  stress.  Offered  alternate  even  years. 

281.    Problems  in  Nutrition  and/or  Dtet  Therapy.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
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285.    Problems  in  Foods.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

288.    Problems  in  iNSTrnmoNAL  Man.\u:mi.m.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

TC 

2.    Principles  of  Clothing  Construction.   I,   II.   3  hr.    (Three  2-hr.   periodf 
per    week).     Basic    principles    of    clothing     OOOStmcttoo     includn 
alteration  and  fitting.  Placement  tests  will  he  gfreo  far  M d looin 

17.  Textiles.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (2  lee.,  1  lab. )  Textile  Qben  and  kabfia  studied  with 
view  to  their  use  in  dress  and  in  the  home.  Charactenstu  s  of  the  major  Bban 
and  their  suitability  to  various  uses.  Study  of  standard  ind  QOYalty  materials 
with  emphasis  on  appropriate  use  and  care. 

102.    Clothing  for  the  Family.  I.  3  hr.   (3  lectures).  Clothing  for  the  family  in 
relation  to  the  social,  psychological,  and  econonne  factors,   in-  hid;: 
of  the  clothing  industry,  trends,  and  cultural  signiti.  Id  trip  included. 

212.    Advanced  Clothing  Construction.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  232  or  consent  Offers 
opportunity  for  creative  expression   and  lor  understanding  of    pattern 
through  handling  of  fabrics  on  dress  form.  Costumes  are  designed,   draped, 
and  constructed. 

217.    Textiles  for  Consumers.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  17.  Acquaints  students  with  the 
regulations,  marketing  channels,   information  sources,   and   new   developments 
relevant  to  the  selection  of  fabrics  for  household  UH   and   wearing   appart-l. 
Discussion   of   current   literature    as   it   relates    to    buying    fabrics    tor 
clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

222.  Tailoring.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   TC  2,   17.  Tailoring  of  suits  and  coats.   Fmphasis 
placed  on  professional  techniques,  advanced  fitting,  and  construction  i 
ments.  Second  garment  constructed  by  fast  method  techniques. 

232.  Costume  Desicn.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Techniques  of  figure  and  fashion 
drawing.  Designing  for  individuals  of  various  types  and  ages.  Some  history 
of  costume  included. 

282.  Problems  in  Clothing.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
287.    Problems  in  Textiles.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

Housing  and  Design 
HD 

3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  use  of  the  design  elements 
and  the  application  of  the  design  principles  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
creative  ability  and  to  develop  discriminating  judgment  in  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  used  for  the  individual  and  the  home. 

23.  HousrNG  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  3  or  consent.  Housing  and  home 
planning  as  they  relate  to  family  living.  Selection,  arrangement,  and  use  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  space  tor  activities  carried  on,  in,  and  around  the 
home. 

123.  Interior  Desicn.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23  or  consent.  (2  lee.,  1  lab.)  The 
practical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  coordinating  the  furnishings,  background, 
accessories,  lighting,  and  space  of  a  house  for  family  living. 

223.  Advanced  Interior  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  23,  123  or  consent.  Technical  and 
design   information   necessary    to   comprehend   and   function    within    tin 
temporary  home  furnishings  market. 

283.  Problems  ln    Housing  and/or  Design.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
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Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 

CDFR 

106.  Child  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3,  or  Ed.  105  or  consent. 
(2  lee.  and  1  2-hr.  lab.  arranged.)  Principles  of  development  during  child- 
hood including  physical,  psychological,  and  social  factors  affecting  behavior. 
Observation  and  participation  in  the  University  Nursery  School. 

114.  Family  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  course  in  the  study  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  Attention  is  placed  particularly  on  mate  selection, 
the  interplay  of  social  roles  in  family  relations,  and  problems  of  decision- 
making and  adjustment  arising  out  of  the  demands  of  the  contemporary  social 
setting. 

126.  Infant  Development.  I.  2  hr.  (1  lee,  1  lab.)  Development  characteristics 
and  problems  during  the  prenatal  period  and  the  first  eighteen  months  with 
implications  for  guidance  and  care. 

224.  Family  and  the  Individual  in  the  Community.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course 
in  the  family,  or  sociology,  or  consent.  Social  psychological  analysis  of  the 
individual  in  the  family  and  in  other  social  systems.  Involves  the  study  of  role 
relationships,  community  processes  and  attitudes  and  values  as  they  affect 
the  behavior  of  the  individual. 

264.  Family  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  CDFR  114  or  consent.  A  professional 
course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  with  families  in  their  varying 
stages  of  development  and  different  socio-economic  levels.  Involves  intensive 
study  of  family  relationships  as  affected  by  differing  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle,  from  beginning  family  through  the  aging  couple.  Lecture,  discussion, 
and  observation  of  families. 

266.  Needs  of  Adolescents.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Adolescent  needs  as  met  by  the  home 
with  contributions  of  other  agencies  such  as  church,  school,  and  youth  groups. 
Physical,  social  and  integrative  needs  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  needs  of  all  family  members  as  well  as  the  individual. 

276.  Seminar  in  Child  Development.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  and  consent. 
Review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining  to  child  development. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

284.    Problems  in  Family  Relations.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

286.    Problems  in  Chdld  Development.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

Home  Management  and  Family  Economics 

HMFE 

120.  Communication  of  Consumer  Information.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Minimum  of  4 
hr.  in  each  of  four  areas  of  home  economics,  or  consent.  Techniques  of  com- 
municating ideas  and  information  relative  to  goods  and  services  available  to 
the  consumer.  Emphasis  upon  demonstration  technique. 

210.  Family  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  or  graduate  standing.  Manage- 
ment of  the  family's  money  resources.  Consideration  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  families,  of  planned  spending  and  saving,  and  of  the  role  of  the 
consumer. 

230.  Home  Management,  Principles  and  Application.  I,  II.  PR:  Upper-division 
standing.  Study  and  application  of  management  in  a  variety  of  situations 
faced  by  the  family  with  opportunity  to  integrate  knowledge  from  other 
courses. 

250.  Household  Equipment.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Selection,  arrangement,  use  and  care  of 
equipment  for  various  situations  and  for  different  income  levels.  Lecture, 
laboratory,  and  discussion. 
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280.  Problems  in  Home  Management  and/or  Family  Economics.  1-4  hr.  PR: 
Consent. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Ed.  262.    Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  II.  3  hr.   PR  or 
parallel:  Ed.  120,  124,  163;  25  hr.  in  Home  Economics. 

HEEd. 

209.  Evaluation  in  IIo.mi  Economics.  II.  3  lir.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
7  hr.  of  Education.  Experience  in  selet  tini;,  dt-vLsin^,  and  using  evaluation 
devices  for  appraising  .student  progress   toward   de>:.  in   DOUG 

omics.  Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

219.  Adult  Education  in  IIomkmarinc.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
and  7  hr.  of  Education.  Current  trends  and  present  activities.  Organization  of 
adult  classes;  development  of  unit  outlines;  consideration  of  teaching  methods; 
illustrative  material  and  bibliography.  Offered  alternate  even  years. 

279.  Seminar  ln  Home  Economics  Education.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PK:  Senior  standing 
and  6  hr.  of  Education.  Review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining 
to  home  economics  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  and  the  college 
and  adult  levels  based  on  the  history  of  the  home  economics  movement  from 
the  Lake  Placid  Conference  in  1909  to  the  present  time. 

Honors  Program 

100.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  junior  stand- 
ing; at  least  two  academic  years  in  residence  at  West  Virginia  University; 
overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home 
economics  courses  of  3.20  or  better.  Individual  special  problems  for  under- 
graduates of  second-semester  junior  standing  who  show  special  ability  and 
interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development,  home  economics 
education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  dependent  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

110.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  First-semester  senior  stand- 
ing: overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home 
economics  courses  of  3.25  or  oetter.  and  Home  Econ.  100.  Indi\-idual  special 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  first-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

120.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  senior 
standing;  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in 
home  economics  courses  of  3.25  or  better;  Home  Econ.  110.  Individual 
special  problems  for  undergraduates  of  second-semester  senior  standing  who 
show  special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  develop- 
ment, nome  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours 
arranged. 

THE  HUMANITIES 

1,  2.  Introductory  General  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  This  course  takes 
cross  sections  of  Western  Civilization  at  its  most  significant  points.  Within  an 
historical  framework,  it  treats  of  the  principal  developments  anil  landmarks  of 
literature,  philosophy,  art,  architecture,  and  music  from  pre-Gnvo-Roman 
times  up  to  now,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  and  interrelating  the 
various  aspects  of  our  civilization.  Optional  discussion  periods  allow  students 
the  opportunity  to  meet  privately  or  in  small  groups  for  consultation  with 
leaders.  A  special  syllabus  helps  tie  together  the  material  of  the  course 
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141.  Great  Books.  (First  Course).  I.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  five  literary 
masterpieces  in  translation:  Plato's  Republic,  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Rex  and 
Antigone,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  and  Goethe's 
Faust.  Taken  separately  and  in  order,  they  represent  the  Greek  world,  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Modern  period.  Taken  as  a  group, 
they  illustrate  the  persistent  conflict  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  in  the 
literature  of  Western  Civilization. 

142.  Great  Books.  (Second  Course).  II.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  five  literary 
masterpieces,  of  which  four  are  in  translation:  Marcus  Aurelius'  Meditations, 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  Memoirs,  Montaigne's  Essays,  Rousseau's  Confessions,  and 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  These  personal  evaluations  of  the  problems 
of  life,  ranging  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  modern  America,  constitute  the 
integrating  principle  of  the  course. 

143.  Great  Books.  (Third  Course).  I.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  selected  master- 
pieces of  scientific  writing,  including  Lucretius'  On  the  Nature  of  Things, 
Francis  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Descartes'  Discourse  on  Method,  Charles 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  Freud's  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  and  White- 
head's Science  and  the  Modern  World.  Taken  as  a  group,  these  works  provide 
a  survey  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  present  day  of  the  impact  of  science 
in  the  realm  of  the  humanities. 

144.  Great  Books.  (Fourth  Course).  II.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  a  group  of 
great  and  provocative  creations  of  societies,  ideal  or  not  so  ideal,  starting 
with  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  and  including  Bacon's  The  New  Atlantis, 
Butler's  Erewhon,  Bellamy's  Looking  Rackward,  B.  F.  Skinner's  Walden  Two, 
Huxley's  Rrave  New  World,  and  Orwell's  1984.  Taken  as  a  group,  these 
works  provide  a  record  of  modern  man's  hopes  and  fears  in  his  attempt  to 
adjust  to  a  world  of  rapid  technological  and  social  change. 

181,  182.  American  Civilization.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  This  course  acquaints  the 
student  with  the  salient  characteristics  of  American  Civilization  as  they  have 
developed  since  the  planting  of  European  colonies  on  this  continent.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  unique  contributions  of  successive  arrivals  on  American 
shores  to  the  making  of  the  distinctive  American  culture,  as  evidenced  in  its 
folkways,  arts,  and  philosophy.  The  central  theme  of  the  course  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  thought  and  feelings  of  the  American 
people. 

250.  Culture  Tour  of  Europe.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Some  cultural  background  in 
European  civilization  such  as  Humanities  1  and  2,  History  1  and  2,  art  survey 
courses,  or  equiv.,  or  consent. 

260.  Culture  Tour  of  Latin  America.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Some  cultural  or  historical 
background  in  Latin  America,  such  as  history  or  art  courses,  or  consent. 

270.  Cradle  of  History  Tour  of  the  Near  East.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Humanities  1  and 
2,  History  1  and  2,  or  equiv.,  or  consent. 

280.  Around-the-World  Culture  Tour.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  A  course  in  world  or  west- 
ern civilization,  such  as  Humanities  1  and  2,  Hist.  1  and  2,  or  consent. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  undergraduate  library  science  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  to  qualify  for  State  certification  as  teacher-librarians  in  public 
schools,  students  who  desire  a  general  program  of  library  science,  and  students  who 
are  interested  in  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  librarianship.  A  student  planning 
to  serve  as  a  school  librarian  must  complete  the  minimum  number  of  hours  of  Edu- 
cation courses  required  for  certification.  Students  wishing  to  enter  other  fields  of 
library  science  should  plan  their  programs  to  include  appropriate  courses. 

Certain  courses,  such  as  "Using  Books  and  Libraries,"  will  be  valuable  to  any 
University  student.  "Library  Materials  For  Children"  and  "Book  Selection  For 
Secondary  School  Libraries"  will  be  helpful  to  prospective  teachers. 
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The   Department  of   Library   Science   and   the   College   of    Education 
in  offering  graduate  training  in  school  hbfarianshfo.  Hie  i  Master  ol  Arts 

in  Education  is  awarded  to  those  successfully  completing  the  pn  gram.  Pot  anliainti 

requirements  and  courses  of  study  consult  t!.  Announce- 

ments. 


Curriculum  for  A.B 
FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Sam.  Hr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 
1  laboratory  .v  i.  4 
Elective!  2-5 

Phys.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Si  i.  2  3 


Degree  With  Major  in   Ljbbabi    v 

SECOND  vr  \i, 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Lib.  Sci.  1  3 

Electivt  a  2 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 


18 
THIRD 
First  San.  Hr. 

Lib.  Sci.  223        3 
Humanities  141 

Great  Books  I  3 
Electives  12 

14-18 


15-18 
YEAR 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 
1  lb.  Sci.  224  3 
Humanities  142 

Great  Books  II  3 
Electives  15 

14-18 


First    S  Hr. 

.  h  3  3 
•n  langu  i 
Sec  Set  or 

Pol  Set  4 

1  ih.  Set  101  3 

Elective!  2 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil  or  Air  Set  32 


\J  Srm.        Hr. 

English  4  3 

i.  or 

PbL  4 

5 

Phys.  Ed.  l 

Mil.  or  Air  Set  4  2 


16-18 
FOURTH   YEAR 


16-18 


First  Sem. 
Lib.  Set  222 
Lib.  Set  226 
tives 


Hr. 
3 
3 

12 


is 


/  Sem. 
Lib.  S 

1.1.-.  ': 


Hr. 

3 

15 


IS 


Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  Using  Books  and  Libraries.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Planned  to  give  working  knowledge 
of  library  facilities,  particularly  of  the  University  Library.  General  reference 
sources,  basic  principles  of  cataloging,  and  departments  of  the  horary  art- 
studied.  A  course  that  is  useful  to  any  student  in  the  University;  required  for 
library  science  majors. 

101.  Reference  and  Bibliography.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Lib.  Sci.  1  or  consent.  Basi 
reference    books,    dictionaries,    encyclopedia,    indexes,    yearbooks,    and    oth<  r 

reference  materials  are  studied  and  evaluated,  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
and  practical  experience  of  reference  work. 

203.  Library  Materials  for  Children.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  development 
of  children's  literature  with  emphasis  on  modern  books.  Evaluation  of  the 
aids  and  standards  for  selection  of  books  and  materials  in  this  field.  Investi- 
gation of  children's  reading  interests  and  practice  En  storytelling  are  included. 

Discussions,  reports  and  special  projects. 

205.  Book  Selection  for  Secondary  School  Libraries.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Survey  of 
adolescent  literature  and  other  library  materials  adapted  to  the  needs  of  nigh 
school  students.  Critical  evaluation  of  standard,  classic  and  i  unvnt  books  to- 
gether with  aid  and  criteria  for  selection.  Reading  interests  and  die  problem 
of  the  retarded  and  nonreader  will  be  OOOSJdeff  d. 

207.  School  Library  Organization  and  Administration.  I,  S.  3  hr.  The  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  ichool  libraries  including  planning  of  rooms. 
equipment,  routines  and  schedules.  Attention  is  given  to  speeial  phases  of  the 
work  such  as  publicity  and  displays,  reading,  guidance,  handling  of  audio- 
visual materials  and  the  work  of  student  assistants.  Lectures,  leadings,  dis- 
cussions and  special  problems.  Designed  to  meet  the  Deeds  of  me  li1 
and  teacher-librarian. 
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221.  Public  and  Regional  Library  Service.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles 
governing  the  administration  of  tax-supported  public  libraries  and  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  units  of  service.  Objectives,  functions,  control,  finances, 
building  and  equipment,  personnel,  special  services. 

222.  Field  Practice.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  total 
library  programs  and  the  interrelations  of  library  methods  and  skills  found 
in  die  different  libraries.  Offered  after  basic  courses  have  been  completed. 

223.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Basic  principles  of  cataloging 
and  classification  combined  with  practical  experience  in  processing  the  various 
types  of  books  and  materials.  Problems  peculiar  to  the  teacher-librarian  will 
be  considered. 

224.  History  of  Books  and  Ld3rartes.  II,  S.  3  hr.  A  survey  course,  including  the 
development  of  the  book  from  early  manuscript  form,  history  of  printing, 
printers,  book  illustration,  bindings,  and  the  library  and  its  development. 

225.  Books  and  Reading  for  Adults.  II,  S.  3  hr.  Reading  and  evaluation  of 
representative  books  in  broad  subject  fields.  Stress  on  both  modern  tides  and 
die  classics  for  the  adult  reader.  Emphasis  on  book  reviewing,  both  written 
and  oral,  with  a  study  of  book  selection  aids.  Class  discussions,  problems, 
term  reports. 

226.  Literature  of  the  Social  Sciences.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  An  approach 
to  die  selection  and  use  of  books  and  materials  in  the  social  sciences. 

227.  Literature  of  the  Humanittes.  II,  S.  3  hr.  Bibliographical  and  other  refer- 
ence sources  in  the  major  subject  areas  of  the  humanities,  including  religion, 
philosophy,  fine  arts,  music,  and  literature. 

228.  Literature  of  Science  and  Technology.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Designed 
to  give  the  student  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  increasingly  complex 
literature  of  science  and  technology. 

230.  Library  Resources  for  the  School  Curriculum.  II.  3  hr.  Broadened  ex- 
periences in  both  library  and  outside  resources  that  lend  themselves  to  cur- 
riculum enrichment,  including  guidance,  remedial  reading,  text  books,  com- 
munity resources,  all  phases  of  audio-visuals,  etc.  Presented  to  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  as  well  as  librarians  to  help  them  give  more  effective 
service. 

235.  Library  in  the  Elementary  School.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Lib.  Sci.  203.  Organ- 
ization and  administration  of  library  service  for  children  in  the  elementary 
school  including  consideration  of  housing  equipment,  selection  and  organ- 
ization of  books  and  other  materials,  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
student  assistants,  audio-visual  materials,  and  publicity. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

A  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  in  mathematics 
courses  taken  in  the  lower  division  before  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  upper  division 
as  a  mathematics  major. 

Lower-division  students  who  plan  to  become  majors  in  the  Department,  who  also 
wish  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification,  should  so  inform  their  lower- 
division  adviser,  and  plan  their  schedules  very  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
of  time. 

The  foreign  language  should  be  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

Mathematics  majors  must  complete  18  hours  of  mathematics  beyond  calculus. 
The  usual  courses  are  taken  from  among  Math.  235,  236,  237,  240,  243,  251,  and 
252. 
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Succested  Mathematics  Procram 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Math.  3  3 

Math.  4  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Distribution 

requirements  3-6 


Second  Sem.       Hr. 
English  2  3 

ioreign  language  3 
Math.   15  4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
Phys.  Ed  1 

Distribution 

requirements  3-6 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Foreign  language  3 
Math.  116  4 

Physic]  111  5 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phyg.  Ed  1 

Distribution 

requirements  3-6 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

117  i 

Physici  112  5 

Mil.  or  Air  Set  4  2 

Phyi.  Ed  1 
[button 

requin  •:. 


16-18t 

16-17 

17-18 

17-18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH    YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr.       Second 

Hr 

Math.  240              3 

Math.  235              3 

Math.   251 

3       Math.   8 

3 

Math.  236             3 

Math.  243               3 

Minor  and 

Minor  and 

Distribution 

Distribution 

electives 

15            elective 

15 

requirements  0-3 

requirements  0-3 

Minor  and 

Minor  and 

electives             9 

electives              9 

18 


18 


18 


is 


tMen  required  to  take  both  military  science  or  air  science  and  physical  edu- 
cation should  postpone  taking:  science  until  the  second  or  third  semester.  A 
distribution  requirement  may  then  be  taken  in   the  Freshman   year. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
MATHEMATICS 

The  following  two  courses  are  offered  to  enable  students  to  remove  entrance 
conditions  in  mathematics.  Each  course  meets  three  times  per  week  throughout  the 
school  year.  Neither  course  carries  University  credit,  although  each  is  considered 
equivalent  to  three  hours  per  semester  in  calculating  student  course  loads. 

Self-instruction  programmed  course  materials  in  Mathematics  0,  1,  and  7  are 
available  on  a  rental  basis. 

Pre-College 

0.  Elementary  Algebra.   I   and   II.   %.   unit  per  sem.   A   two-semester   course 
equivalent  to  first-year  high  school  algebra. 

1.  Geometry.  I  and  II.  %  unit  per  sem.  A  two-semester  integrated  course  cover- 
ing the  usual  material  of  high  school  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

Lower  Division 

2.  Algebra.  I, 


II.  3  hr.  PR:   1  unit  of  algebra. 


College  Algebra.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  1%  units  of  algebra  and  a  satisfactory' 
performance  on  the  American  College  Test  or  Math.  2,  and  1  unit  of 
geometry. 

Pl\xe  Triconometry.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  1M  units  of  algebra  and  I  <a?ivfnctory 
performance  on  the  American  College  Test  or  Math.  2,  and  1  unit  of 
geometry. 

Arithmetic  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

Solid  Geometry.  II.  \  unit.  PR:  Plane  geometry. 

Elementary  Mathematics.   II.  3  hr.  PR:    1   unit  of  algebra.   For  sti 
planning  to  teach  Commerce. 
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15.  Calculus  I.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  2  units  of  algebra,  %  unit  trigonometry,  and 
successful  completion  of  placement  test,  or  Math.  3  and  4.  Introduction  to 
the  calculus  with  analytic  geometry. 

21,  22.  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  1  unit  of 
algebra.  Reasoning,  development  of  elementary  mathematics,  function  and 
limit  concepts,  topics  in  modern  mathematics,  the  nature  of  mathematics  and 
its  relation  to  modern  civilization. 

Upper  Division 

106.  Mathematical  Logic  1.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  or  consent.  A  study  of  the 
logic  of  statements,  predicates,  and  identity  (equivalent  of  Philos.   106). 

110.  Digital  Computer  Programming.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Math.  3.  Preparation  and 
execution  of  Fortran  computer  programs. 

116.  Calculus  II.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Completion  of  plane  analytic 
geometry  as  needed  for  geometric  applications  of  the  calculus-  techniques  of 
integration;  and  further  interpretations  of  the  definite  integral. 

117.  Calculus  III.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  116.  Infinite  Series,  solid  analytic 
geometry,  calculus  of  two  or  more  variables,  and  short  introduction  to  differ- 
ential equations. 

201,  202.  Combinatorial  Analysis.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  One  year  of 
calculus.  Permutations,  combinations,  generating  functions,  principle  of  in- 
clusion and  exclusion,  permutations,  distributions,  partitions,  compositions, 
trees,  and  networks. 

206.  Mathematical  Logic  2.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  106.  Formalization  of  the 
material  in  the  previous  term,  the  concepts  of  consistency,  decidability,  and 
completeness  (equivalent  to  Philos.  206). 

220,  221.  Numerical  Analysis.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Math.  117  and  pre-  or 
corequisite  Math.  110  or  I.E.  180,  or  consent.  The  composition,  propagation 
and  generation  of  error.  The  discrete  finite  difference  calculus.  Polynomial 
approximation  including  interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration, numerical  solution  of  differential  equations,  least  squares,  Chebyshev 
polynomials.  Non-polynomial  approximation.  Numerical  solution  of  equations 
and  systems  of  equations.  Eigenvalue  problems,  Random  numbers,  and 
Monte  Carlo  Methods. 

225.  Theory  of  Games.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  or  consent.  Elements  of  Matrix 
Algebra  and  Probability.  Theory  of  Games,  including  decision  theory,  linear 
and  dynamic  programming,  and  strategy. 

230,  231.  Theory  of  Numbers.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  One  yr.  of  calculus.  In- 
troduction to  classical  number  theory,  covering  such  topics  as  divisibility,  the 
Euclidean  algorithm,  Diophantine  equations,  congruences,  primitive  roots, 
quadratic  residues,  number-theoretic  functions,  distribution  of  primes,  ir- 
rationals, and  combinatorial  methods.  Special  numbers,  such  as  those  of 
Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Stirling. 

232.  Mathematical  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117.  Discrete  and  continuous 
variables;  correlation,  regression,  sampling  theory,  normal,  chi-square,  t,  and 
F  distributions;  signifance  tests;  analysis  of  variance. 

235.  Introduction  to  Analysis  and  Topology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  or 
consent.  A  study  of  sets,  relations,  functions;  cardinal  numbers,  and  orderings. 
Topological  spaces  including  continuity,  convergence,  separation,  compact- 
ness, and  connectedness. 

236.  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Structures.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  or 
consent.  Basic  study  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields,  and  poly- 
nomial rings.  Special  consideration  of  the  real  and  complex  fields  and  re- 
lated topics. 
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237.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  or  consent.  A 
study  of  vector  spaces,  matrices,  determinants,  linear  transformations,  lin»ar 
programming,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms,  and  related  top. 

238.  Modern  Geometry  for  Teachers.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Math.   117  or  consent.  Fot 
high  school  teachers.  Foundation-  trom  Eu 
projective,  and  non-Euclidean  geomet: 

240.    Differential  Equations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.  117    I  ir  »  course.  T\; 

ordinary  differential  equations  of  first  or  highei  'id  of  first  or  higher 

order.  Solutions  and  applications.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Math. 
253. 

242.  Advanced  Real  Calculi  s.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117.  Preparatory  course  for 
Math.  256.  Fundamental  principles  of  limits,  derivatives,  integral  and 

243.  Projective  Geometry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  236.  Projective,  affine,  and  metric 
geometries  of  the  line,  plane,  and  space;  conies  ana  quadrics. 

245.  Vector  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  240  or  253.  Vector  definitions  and 
operations,    differentiation,    operator    del,    integration,    g  I    coordin.. 

irrotab'onal  and  solenoidal  vectors,  electrostatic  fields,  potential. 

248.    History  of  Mathematics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Math.   15.  Survey  of  tl 

ment  of  mathematics  throneh  the  calculus,  with  emphasis  on  the  mathema* 
theories  and  techniques  of  each  period  and  their  historical  evolution. 

251,    252.    Advanced  Calculus.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  MD.  PR:    Math.  235  or  a 

A  study  of  sequences,  limits,  continuity,  definite  integral,  convenience,  dif- 
ferentiation, differentials,  functional  dependence,  multiple  integrals,  line  and 
surface  integrals,  and  differential  forms. 

253.  Advanced  Course  in  Applied  Mathematics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  117.  De- 
terminants and  matrices;  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  order, 
linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients,  simultaneous  linear 
differential  equations,  applications;  mechanical  and  electrical  circuits;  Fouri'-r 
series  and  integrals. 

254.  Advanced  Course  ln  Applied  Mathematics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253. 
Finite  differences;  partial  differential  equations,  Bessel  functions  and 
Legendre  pol>Tiomials;  vector  analysis. 

256.  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  242  or  252. 
Introductory  course  primarily  for  students  in  engineering  and  physics.  Ele- 
mentary principles,  conformal  mapping,  and  applications. 

259.  Introduction  to  the  Laplace  Transform.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  240  or  2-53. 
Introduction  at  the  undergraduate  level  to  the  theory  and  applications  of 
the  Laplace  transform. 

261,  262.  Speclvl  Topics.  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  or  consent.  Primarily  for 
secondary  school  teachers.  Topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Content  may  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  student. 

263.  Special  Topics.  II.  2-3  hr.  PR:  Math.  262  or  consent.  Sets  and  relations; 
axiomatization  of  a  mathematical  system;  algebraic  structure;  real  number 
q  -tern;  and  critical  study  of  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  geometry. 

264,  265.  Foundations  of  Algebra.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, or  consent.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Math.  236.  Introduction 
to  algebraic  structures:  rings,  the  integral  domain  of  integers,  properties  of 
the  integers,  fields,  polynomials  over  a  field,  croups;  matrices;  linear  systems. 
vector  spaces;  vector  geometry;  linear  transformations;  and  linear  program- 
ming. 
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266,  267.  Foundations  of  Geometry.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral 
calculus,  or  consent.  A  study  of  affine,  projective,  Euclidean,  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometries. 

268,  269.  Probability  and  Statistics.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  or  consent.  Finite  sample  space,  measure  of  the  set  of  outcomes  and 
probability  of  events,  independent  trials,  functions  on  the  sample  space, 
approximations  to  the  binomial  distribution,  elementary  statistical  inference, 
continuous  sample  spaces,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes,  statistical 
models  and  applications. 

270,  271.  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  I,  II. 
3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Math.  6  or  consent.  Systems  of  numeration;  sets,  relations, 
binary  operations,  decimal  and  other  base  systems;  natural  numbers,  integers, 
rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers  with  emphasis  on  the  algebraic  structure 
of  each;  the  notions  of  length,  area  and  volume;  Pythagorean  theorem;  and 
coordinate  geometry. 

ASTRONOMY 
Upper  Division 
106.    Descrtpttve  Astronomy.  II.  3  hr. 

216.  Astronomy  for  Teachers.  S.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  astronomy  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  physical  science  teachers  and  science  club  directors. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Astron.  106. 

255.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Astron.  106,  Math.  240.  Develop- 
ment of  the  implications  of  Kepler's  Laws  and  Newton's  Law  of  Gravitation. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  seeks  to  discover  the  defensible  foundations  of  belief  and  action. 

Program  for  Philosophy  Majors 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

becond  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Philos.  4                3 
English    1               3 
Foreign  language  3 
Mathematics          3 
Phys.    Ed.              1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 

Art,  Lib.  Sci., 

or  Speech          3 
English  2               3 
Foreign  language  3 
Mathematics          3 
Phys.    Ed.              1 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 

Hist.  1                   3 
Philos.  106            3 
Foreign  language  3 
Econ.,  Pol.  Sci. 

or  Soc.  Sci.    3-4 
Laboratory  Sci.     4 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

Hist.  2                  3 
Philos.  112            3 
Foreign  language  3 
Econ.,  Pol.  Sci. 

or  Soc.  Sci.    3-4 
Laboratory  Sci.     4 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

15 

15 

17-19 

17-19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Psych.  1                 3 
Philosophy 

Elective             3 
Minor  Subject       3 
Upper-Division 

Electives         6-9 

Minor  Subject 
Philosophy 

Electives 
Upper-Division 

Electives 

3 

6 

6-9 

Philosophy 

Electives            6 
Minor  Subject       3 
Upper-Division 

Electives         6-9 

Philosophy 

Electives  6 
Minor  Subject  3 
Upper-Division 

Electives         6-9 

15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

4.    Introduction  to  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr  .       1  to  acquaint  the  itudent 

with    the    nature    of    philosophy.    A    prerequisite    for    nearly    all    courses    In 
Pliilosophy. 

Upper  Division 

105.  Oriental  RnLOtOPHT.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4.  Major  i  ;  . 

106.  Symbolic  Logic  I.  I.  3  hr.  Pit:  Philos.  -1  or  oootettt  The  '   . 
the  logic  of  predicate,  and  the  logic  of  Identity  n  I 

107.  Ethics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Philos.  4  or  coasent.  Various  the. 

of  obligation,  right  and  good,  and  the  funetion  of  punishment. 

108.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.   PR;    Philos.  4.   or  eon 
Applying  moral  concepts  to  questions  coneerning  the  individual  and  th> 

112.  History  of  Ancient  and  Meimlval  Philosophy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  104,  or 
consent.    Major  philosophies  of  the  Western   World   from   tho  pro  S 

the  16th  Century. 

113.  History  of  Modern  PHILOSOPHY.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  10-1  or  consent.  Major 
philosophies  of  the  Western  World  from   1  '<>  J.  5.   Nf ill. 

114.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  or  con  '  c  philos- 
ophies of  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

116.  Theory  of  Knowledce  1.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  or  consent.  The  major 
philosophical  problems  associated  with  perception  and  casuality. 

118.    Philosophy  of  Art.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4.  The  nature  of  art  and  beauty. 

205.  Philosophy  of  Mind  1.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  and  Philos.  116.  Typical 
problems  in  this  course  have  to  do  with  whether  there  are  minds,  the 
difference  between  minds  and  bodies,  other  minds,  and  the  analysis  of  mental 
concepts. 

206.  Symbolic  Locic  2.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106.  Formalization  of  the 
material  in  the  previous  term,  the  concepts  of  consistency,  decidability  and 
completeness,  and  the  elementary  theory  of  classes  (sets). 

207.  Philosophy  of  Language  1.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106,  Philos.  116  or 
consent.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  meaning  and  langi: 

208.  Philosophy  of  Relicion.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  and  Philos.  112  or  113. 
An  attempt  to  discover  the  defensible  foundations  of  religion. 

209.  The  Problem  of  Induction.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  and  Philos.  106,  (or 
equiv. ),  or  consent.  An  examination  of  the  basis  of  inductive  inference. 

210.  Philosophy  of  Science  1.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos  4  and  Philos.  106,  or 
consent.  An  analysis  of  the  conceptual  and  methodological  foundations  of 
science. 

211.  Greek  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  112,  113. 

212.  Philosophy  of  History.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  104  and  PhiU.   112,  113 
or  consent.  Typical  theoretical  problems  such  a.s  the  nature  of  histori 
planation,  relativism,  and  the  status  of  speculative  principles  of  history. 

213.  Kant.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  104,  112,  and  113. 

214.  Introduction  to  Analyiic  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106.  and 
Philos.  116,  or  consent.  Contemporary  schools  of  analytic  philosophy. 
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216.  Theory  of  Knowledge  2.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  Philos.  106,  and  Philos. 
114  or  Philos.  116.  The  concepts  of  necessity  and  truth. 

217.  Metaphysics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  Philos.  112  and  113.  An  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  existence  and  reality. 

220.  Rationalism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  112,  and  113.  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
and  Leibniz. 

221.  Empiricism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4,  112,  and  113.  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume. 

222.  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  206  or  consent.  Con- 
temporary viewpoints  in  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

233.  Theory  of  Value.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  and  Philos.  107.  Normative 
disciplines  in  relation  to  human  conduct. 

224.  Seminar.  3  hr.  Selected  topics. 

225.  Prohlems  in  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  and  consent. 

THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

1,  2.  Introductory  General  Course.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  physical  world  in  which  he  Hves, 
and  particularly  with  the  method  and  philosophy  of  modern  science  in  its 
approach  to  an  explanation  of  physical  reality.  The  course  has  two  main 
objectives:  to  serve  as  orientation  for  those  students  who  have  not  chosen 
their  major  field  of  interest,  and  to  present  a  broad  general  view  of  the 
physical  sciences  to  students  whose  interests  lie  in  other  fields.  Two  periods 
each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  the  application  of  the  scientific  method 
to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  in  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and 
astronomy.  The  third  period  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  mathematical 
background  required  for  an  appreciation  of  modern  science,  and  to  general 
lectures  on  the  methods  and  philosophy  of  science.  There  is  an  optional 
period  of  individual  instruction  and  the  answering  of  student  questions.  The 
two-hour  laboratory  serves  more  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  approach 
science  takes  to  various  problems  than  to  confer  specialized  skills.  Students 
who  have  successfully  completed  as  much  as  eight  hours  of  chemistry  or 
physics  or  geology  cannot  take  Phys.  Sci.  1  and  2  for  credit. 

218.  Physical  Science  Seminar.  S.  1  hr.  PR:  At  least  6  hr.  of  collegiate  work  in 
biology,  chemistry,  or  earth  sciences.  In  unusual  instances,  this  prerequisite 
might  be  waived  if  enrollee  had  been  teaching  in  one  of  these  fields.  Special 
course  for  NSF  Institute  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

PHYSICS 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Physics: 

Course  Per  Semester  Course  Per  Semester 

Physics  1     $  5.00  Physics  102    $  5.00 

Physics  2    5.00  Physics  116    10.00 

Physics  11     5.00  Physics  257    10.00 

Various  courses  offered  in  Physics  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Education,  Engineering,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  and  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 
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Suggested  Curriculum   i  or  A.B.   Decree  in   Physics 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  a  founda- 
tion in  physics  but  with  a  wider  choice  of  elective  Rlbjectl  then  is  poerible  for  those 
wishing  to  enter  the  field  at  ■  professional  level  A  I  24  boun  exdn  : 

Military  or  Air  Science,   Physical   Education,   and    English  [Hired.    At    least 

two  of  the  following  are  required:   Physfci  -  2  >l-232,  233-234,  and  at  lent 

two  of  the  accompanying  laboratories. 


FIRST 

YEAR 

OND  YEAH 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Firs!  Sim. 

Hr. 

ekj  Sctn.        Hr. 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
Phys.  Ed.  1            1 
English  1               3 
Math.  3                 3 
Elective                  3 
Elective                  3 
tLanguage              3 

Mil.  or  Air  ScL 
Phys.  Ed.  2 
English  2 
Math.  15 
Elective 
Language 

2  2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Physics    11              4 
Math.    116              4 
Chem.    3                 5 
Language               3 

Mil.  or  .Air  Sci.  4  2 
Physics  102  4 
Math.  117  4 
Cheni.  4 

Lane/:                          3 

18 

16 

18 

18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH   YEAH 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

Math.  200             3 
Physics  100           3 
Phvsics  200           3 
Phvs.  200  Lab.     1 
Elective                  3 
Elective                 3 

Elective 
Physics   100 
Physics  200 
Phys.  200  Lab 
Elective 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 

Physics  200           3 
Physics  200  Lab.  1 
Elective                  3 
Elective                  3 
Elective                  3 
Elective                  3 

Physics  200  3 
Physics  200  Lab.  1 
Elective  3 
Elective  3 
Elective  3 
Elective                  3 

16 


16 


16 


16 


tlf    Math.    4     (Trigonometry)     is    required,    postpone 
German.  Russian,  and  French  are  recommended. 


age    one    sen 


SiccESTED  Curriculum  for  B.S.  Decree  in    Physics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  designed  for  those  students  who  expect  to 
prepare  for  graduate  work  or  to  enter  physics  as  a  profession  upon  completion  of  the 
bachelor's  degree.  A  minimum  of  139  credit  hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  for  the  B.S.  degree  are  the  same  as  for 
the  A.B.  degree  listed  above. 

The  following  are  required:  Physics  225-226,  231-232,  233-234  end  two  of  the 
accompanying  laboratories.  At  least  6  hours  of  a  second  language  (German,  Ru- 
or  French)  are  required,  9-12  hours  are  recommended. 


THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Math.  200 
Physics  100 
Physics  200 
Physics  200 
Phys.  200  Lab. 
Phys.  200  Lab. 
2nd  Language 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 

Math.  200 
Physics  100 
Physics  200 
Physics  200 
Phvs.  200  Lab. 
Phys.  200  Lab. 
Language 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 

Physics  200 

Physics  200 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Physics  200 

Physics  200 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

17 


17 


18 


18 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 

1.  Introductory    Physics.    I,    II.    4    hr.    PR:    Plane    geometry    and    algebra. 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat. 

2.  Introductory  Physics.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Physics  1.  Electricity,  magnetism,  and 
light. 

11.    General  Physics.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Introductory  Physics.  Mechanics,  sound,  and  heat. 

Upper  Division 

102.  General  Physics.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Physics  11,  Math.  15.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Introductory  Physics.  Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

109,  110.  A  Problem  Course  in  General  Physics.  I,  II.  2  hr.  per  sem.  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  Calculus.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Introductory  Physics 
or  equiv.;  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  General  Physics. 

113,  114.  Introductory  Electronics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  1  year  of  college 
physics. 

116.  Photography.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  of  college  physics,  1  year  of  college 
chemistry.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  photography  with  practical  applica- 
tion. 

117.  Descriptive  Meteorology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  of  college  physics.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  its  weather.  Reading  and  analysis  of  weather 
maps.  Weather  observations. 

118.  Physical  Meteorology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  117  or  equiv.  The  physics  of 
the  atmosphere.  Analysis  of  surface  and  upper  air  charts.  Forecasting. 

124.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Physics  11,  102.  Aspects 
of  physics  of  current  engineering  interest. 

125,  126.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Physics  11, 
102.  Aspects  of  physics  of  current  engineering  interest. 

201,    202.    Special  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

213.  Introductory  Electronics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  of  college  physics.  Primarily 
for  Education  majors,  not  for  graduate  credit  for  science  majors. 

218.  Dynamic  Meteorology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  117  or  equiv.  Dy- 
namics of  lower  atmosphere  relating  to  transport  and  dispersion  of  foreign 
matter. 

221.  Optics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  1  year  of  college  physics.  Work  with  optical 
instruments,  spectrometry,  interferometry,  and  polarization. 

225,  226.  Modern  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or 
equiv.  Particle  analysis,  phenomena  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  atom, 
and  nucleus.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  125  and  126. 

231,  232.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics 
11,  102,  or  equiv.  Theorems  and  problems  in  intermediate  mechanics. 

233,  234.  Introductory  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR: 
Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  network 
analysis,  introduction  of  electrodynamics,  and  applications. 

241,    242.    Physics  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  To  accompany  Physics  231,  232. 

243,    244.    Physics  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  To  accompany  Physios  233,  234. 
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245,    246.    Physics  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  To  accompany  Physics  225,  226. 

247,  248.  Physics  Seminar.  I,  II.  No  credit.  Required  of  junior,  senior  and  gradu- 
ate physics  majors. 

249.  Optics  Laboratory.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Physics  11,  102  or  equiv.  To  accompany 
Physics  221. 

254.  Otjtltnk  of  Modern  Physics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  10  hr.  college  physics,  1  yen  col- 
lege math.  S<-Wted  topics  in  m(xlern  physics.  Primarily  Ux  EdnOttiOO.  majors, 
not  open  to  physics  majors. 

255,  256.    Workshop  for  PBTOCa  TEACHES*.   SI,   SI  1 .   3  hr.    PH:    1    y-ar  OoHegB 

physics,  1  year  college  mathematii S,  Technicjues  <>f  ■ppejltui  construction 
and  demonstration.  Primarily  for  Education  majors,  not  open  to  physks 
majors. 

257.  Photography.  SI.  3  hr.  PR:  1  yell  physics  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  Education 
majors,  not  open  to  physics  majors. 

258.  Light.  S1I.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  physics  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  Education  majors, 
not  open  to  physics  majors. 

261,  262.  Molecular  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  rem.  PR:  Physics  225,  226.  Molecu- 
lar spectra,  molecular  structure  and  solid  state  physi 

271,    272.    Solid  State  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  225,  226. 

283.  Thermodynamics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Appli- 
cation of  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics  to  physical  systems. 

284.  Ktnetic  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Boltzman 
distribution,   viscosity,   diffusion,   thermal   conductivity,   specific   heat. 

287,  288.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR: 
Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Boundary  value  problems  in  vibration, 
heat  conduction,  hydrodynamics,  special  relativity. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  political  science  curriculum  provides  a  systematized  course  of  study  of  the 
origin,  basis,  and  nature  of  the  state  in  its  many  and  varied  aspects.  These  include: 
principles,  organization,  and  structure  of  political  institutions,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  the  processes  and  functioning  of  government;  interrelationships  between 
political  institutions  on  various  levels  of  government;  political  behavior;  the  control 
of  government  instrumentalities  and  the  means  for  holding  its  agents  responsible;  and 
the  identification  and  analysis  of  public  problems  falling  within  the  range  of  govern- 
ment. Course  offerings  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  provide  a  oasic  general 
knowledge  of  the  field,  as  well  as  more  extensive  and  intensive  training  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  political  science,  particularly  on  the  senior  and  graduate  level>. 

Primary  departmental  objectives  may  be  classified  under  four  principal  headings 
as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  government  in  modern  society, 
thus  contributing  to  a  general,  liberal  education  and  to  preparation  of  students  for 
a  career  in  the  public  service. 

2.  To  impart  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  pro- 
cesses of  government  and  administration  to  those  persons  who  look  forward  to  a 
career  in  tne  public  service. 

3.  To  provide  pre-professional  training  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  legal  profession. 

4.  To  provide  advanced  and  specialized  instruction,  through  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
for  persons  who  wish  to  enter  teaching  or  research  in  the  field  of  political  science. 

The  political  science  curriculum,  therefore,  enables  the  major  in  this  field  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  political  society  in  which  he  lives  and  also  to  plan  his 
academic  program  so  as  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career  of  public  reprice, 
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Courses  Suggested  for  Political  Science  Majors 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 

3 

Group  A 

3-4 

Group  C 

3-4 

Foreign  language  3 

Phvs.  Ed. 
Mil.  or  Air 

1 

Sci.    2 

Psychol.  1 

3 

(or  2nd 

year) 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 
English  2  3 

Group  A  3-4 

Group  C  3-4 

Foreign  language  3 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.     2 
Sociol.  1  or  3 

Geography  7 
(or  2nd  year) 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Pol.  Sci.  1  3 

Group  A  2-3 

Group  C  3-4 

Foreign  language  3 

(if  necessary) 
History  52  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 
Economics   1         3 

(if  possible) 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Pol.  Sci.  2  3 

Group  A  2-3 

Group  C   (if 
necessary  to 
fulfill  Core 
Curriculum  re- 
quirements.) 3-4 
Foreign  language  3 

(if  necessary) 

History  53  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

Economics  2  3 

(if  possible) 


jo-iy 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Pol.  Sci.  200         3 

Pol.  Sci.  Group  V 

Pol.  Sci.  170         3 

Pol.  Sci.  171 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Group  I  3 

or  Group  IV      3 

Pol.  Sci.  Group  II 

Electives, 

Pol.  Sci.  Group 

Pol.  Sci.  Group  II 

or  Group  III     3 

minors 

6-9 

IV  or  Group  V  3 

or  Group  III      3 

Electives, 

Pol.  Sci. 

Elective,  minors    3 

Elective,  minors    3 

minors             6-9 

electives 

6-9 

Econ.  51  (if  not 

Econ.  52  (if  not 

Pol.  Sci. 

taken  prev. )       3 

taken  prev. )       3 

electives          6-9 

Electives             3-6 

Pol.  Sci.  elective  3 
Electives             3-6 

18-20 


18-20 


18-21 


18-21 


Requirements  for  Majors 

Hours.  Undergraduate  majors  in  political  science  are  required  to  take  at  least 
26  hours  of  upper-division  course  work  in  the  department.  There  must  be  a  first 
minor  consisting  of  12  hours  of  upper-division  courses,  normally  in  history,  econ- 
omics, sociology,  psychology,  or  philosophy,  and  a  second  minor  of  6  hours  of  upper- 
division  work  in  a  related  field. 

Required  Courses.  Each  undergraduate  major  is  required  to  take  Political 
Science  1  (3  hr.)  or  2  (3  hr.).  Departmental  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  both 
Political  Science  1  and  2. 

Distribution  of  Courses.  The  major  in  political  science  should  work  out  his  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of  the  field,  as  well 
as  to  concentrate  in  some  particular  area.  Although  the  26  hours  of  upper-division 
work  in  political  science  is  the  minimum  requirement,  students  should  take  at  least 
33  hours. 

The  following  are  distribution  requirements  for  an  undergraduate  major  in 
political  science: 

1.  At  least  one  upper-division  course  in  each  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the 
offerings  of  the  department  are  divided. 

2.  At  least  three  upper-division  courses  in  some  one  group. 


Groupings  of  UppER-DrvrsiON  Courses  By  Fields 

I.    American  National,  State,  and  Local  Government 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill,  113,  120,  210,  211,  213,  214,  218,  221,  22-5,  226,  310,  311, 
314,  320-321,  324,  325-326. 
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II.    Politics  and  Policy  Development 

Pol.  Sci.  130,  231,  232,  233,  234,  330-331,  334. 

III.  Public  Administration 

Pol.  Sci.  140,  241,  244,  245,  246,  344,  346-347. 

IV.  Foreign  and  Comparative  GovemmmU 

Pol.  Sci.  150,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  351-352,  354. 
V.    Internatumal  Relations,  Organizations  and  Laic 

Pol.  Sci.  160,  261,  202,  263,  864,  285,  286,  361-362,  364. 
VI.    Political  Theory 

Pol.  Sci.  170,  171,  272,  273,  274,  374,  375-376. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elements  of  Democratic  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  g 
ment.    Origin,    forms,   and   functions   of    the   state;    organization    and    forms    of 
government;  and  the  relations  of  groups  and  individuals  to  die  st.ite.  Primarily 
for  freshmen. 

2.  The  American  Federal  System.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  course  in  American 
national  government.  Intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Upper  Division 

101.    Introduction  to  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.   (Exclusively  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and   the   College   of    Engineering).   A   consideration    of 
the  basic  principles  and  operation  of  national,  state,  and  local  governni 
the  United  States. 

111.  Functions  of  American  National  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  social 
and  economic  development;  expansion  of  government  activities  and  services 
since  1932. 

113.  American  Constitutional  Princd?les.  II.  3  hr.  U.S.  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court.  Treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  historical. 
Text  supplemented  by  some  leading  cases.  Primarily  for  pre-law  students. 

120.  State  and  Local  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  legal  basis,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  state  and  local  governments,  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  their  place  in  the  federal  system. 

130.  Political  Parties  and  Electoral  Processes.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  nature  of 
political  parties.  Public  regulation  of  parties  and  electoral  processes.  A  close 
examination  of  suffrage,  nominating  devices,  campaign  procedures,  and  the 
conduct  of  elections. 

140.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  study  of 
the  development,  organization,  procedures,  processes,  and  human  relations 
factors  of  governmental  administration  in  American  democracy. 

150.  Contemporary  European  Governments.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Comparative  analyst 
by  countries  of  constitutions,  political  structures,  and  functions,  with  major 
emphasis  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia,  and  West  Germany. 

160.  International  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  contemporary  world 
politics.  lust  enough  background  to  make  present-day  international  affairs 
more  understandable. 

170.  History  of  Political  Thought:  Plato  to  Machiavelli.  I.  3  hr.  Examina- 
tion of  major  political  ideas  from  the  Greeks  to  sixteenth  century  with 
emphasis  upon  development  of  natural  law  and  western  conception  of  justice. 

171.  History  of  Political  Thought:  Machiavelli  to  Bentham.  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
Pol.  Sci.  170  or  consent.  Analysis  of  the  political  ideas  which  developed  from 
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the  separation  of  faith  arid  reason,  the  culmination  of  this  movement  in 
rational  integral  liberalism,  and  the  origins  of  modern  conservatism  as  ex- 
pounded by  Edmund  Burke. 

200.  Research  Materials  and  Techniques  in  Political  Science.  I.  3  hr.  Basic 
source  materials  in  political  science  and  of  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
governmental  research. 

210.  American  Political  Instttutions.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  2  or  consent.  De- 
velopment of  the  Constitution,  Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  institutions  with  special  attention  to  current  problems  and  issues. 

211.  Problems  of  American  National  Government.  II.  3  hr.  This  course  is 
intended  to  give  recognition  to  the  major  contemporary  problems  of  govern- 
ment. Extensive  readings  of  background  materials  as  well  as  current  literature. 

213.  American  Constitutional  Law.  1.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  2  or  consent.  Basic 
principles  of  American  constitutional  law  as  developed  through  interpretation 
with  special  emphasis  on  constitutional  theories  and  national  development. 

214.  Ctvel  Rights  and  Ld3erttes  in  the  United  States.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci. 
213  or  consent.  Scope  and  meaning  of  civil  liberty  guarantees  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  illustrated  by  cases  involving  original  constitutional 
provisions,  the  federal  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Civil  War  Amendments  (with 
special  attention  to  the  rule  of  law;  free  speech,  press,  religion,  assembly,  and 
petition;  personal  security;  racial  disCTimination;   and  the  labor  problem). 

218.  Government  and  Business.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Pol  Sci.  2  or  consent.  Government 
regulations  of  the  economy  dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  public 
politics,  constitutional  and  policies  basis  of  regulation,  relationships  between 
political  and  economic  institutions  and  processes,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  regulatory  policies. 

221.  West  Virginia  Government  and  Administration.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  state  government  of  West  Virginia. 

225.  Municipal  Government.  II.  3  hr.  Legal  basis,  structure,  operation,  and  prob- 
lems of  municipal  government  and  municipal  relations  with  other  govern- 
mental units. 

226.  Problems  of  State  and  Local  Government.  I.  3  hr.  Current  problems  of 
state,  county,  and  municipal  governments.  Students  are  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted Pol.  Sci.  120  or  its  equiv. 

231.  History  of  Political  Parttes.  I.  3  hr.  The  growth  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Analysis  of  issues  in  presidential  campaigns  as  they  relate  to 
political  party  development. 

232.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda.  II.  3  hr.  Techniques  of  sampling  and 
measuring  public  opinion;  detection  of  propaganda;  the  nature  of  propaganda 
and  methods  of  the  propagandist. 

233.  Current  Poijtical  Issues.  I.  3  hr.  Political  party  platforms  and  the  major 
issues  of  the  political  campaign.  Students  will  be  expected  to  examine  back- 
ground materials  thoroughly. 

234.  The  Legislative  Process.  II.  3  hr.  Structure  and  organization  of  legislative 
bodies.  Powers  of  legislature.  Detailed  study  of  lawmaking  procedures.  The 
influence  of  outside  forces. 

241.  Administrative  Organization  and  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  140 
or  consent.  Analysis  of  governmental  administrative  organization  and  re- 
organization and  of  such  management  functions  as  leadership,  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  financial  organization. 
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244.  Administrative  Law  and  Regulations.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sei.  140  or  con- 
sent. Study  of  the  law  of  administration,  primarily  by  the  case  method,  oAvr- 
ing  administrative-  powers,  pnxedure  in  administrative  adjudication  and  rule- 
making,  discretion,   judicial  control,   and   administrative  liability. 

245.  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Developmim.   II.  3  hr.   PR;    Pol 

140  or  consent.   Analysis  of  decision-making  and   policy   development   in   the 
administrative  process  by  the  COM  DBJ  thod. 

246.  Comparative  Public  Adminbtratiom.  II.  3  hr.  The  theory  and  practice  of 

public  administration  in  diverse  cultures   and   national  political   lyiteflM. 

250.  CoAfPARATlVK  Govern m lM.  I.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  modem  politic.!  1 
institutions  with  particular  attention  to  European  constitutional  government 
and  politics. 

251.  MODERN  Dictatorships.  II.  3  hr.   Politically  undemocratic  government 
vides  background  of  dictatorship   generally,   followed   by   treatment   of   MfflOrftl 
modern  dictatorships. 

252.  British  GUVJMNMBMT  and  Politics.  I.  3  hr.  Intensive  study  of  British  % 
ment  with  I  -mphasis  upon  l>oth  internal  and  e\tern:d  policies,  primarily  during 
the  twentieth  century. 

253.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  the  political  relation- 
ships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study 
of  the  governments  of  the  Dominions  with  particular  reference  to  Canada 
and  Australia. 

254.  Governments  of  Asia.  I.  3  hr.  Contemporary  politics  and  governments  of 
Asia. 

255.  Governments  of  Latin  America.  I.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  the  major 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

256.  Governments  of  the  Middle  East.  II.  3  hr.  The  governments  and  political 
forces  of  the  Middle  East. 

261.  International  Organization.  I.  3  hr.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  uixm 
agencies  created  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Some  reference  to  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  League  of  Nations. 

262.  Specialized  Agencies  of  Tire  United  Nations.  II.  3  hr.  A  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  specialized  agencies  and  related  institutions. 

263.  Public  International  Law.  I.  3  hr.  Law  governing  relations  among  nations, 
including  development  of  rules,  means  of  enforcement,  and  conflicts  between 
theory  and  practice. 

264.  Conduct  of  American  Foreign  Relations.  I.  3  hr.  Basic  concepts  about 
and  factors  influencing  the  decision-making  process  and  the  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  ends  and 
means  of  democracy,  pressure  interest  groups  (i.e.,  the  military-industrial 
complex  and  the  administrative  bureaucracy);  recent  theori<s,  analytical 
tools,  and  methodology  in  the  problem  areas  of  confict- resolution,  noncon- 
sensus  situations,  and  inter-nation  influence;  regional  patterns,  problems,  and 
prospects  of  United  States  policy  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  since  1945. 

265.  Basic  Factors  in  Power  Politics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  2  or  consent. 
Analysis  of  factors  of  power  in  the  nation-state  system.  Evaluation  of  nation- 
alism and  concepts  of  national  interest  in  nKnlern  world  politics. 

266.  Sovtet  Foreign  Policy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  150  or  160  or  consent.  Btjfc 
concepts  about  and  factors  influencing  choice  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of   Soviet   foreign    policy;    the   development    and    present   patterns    in    Soviet 
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foreign  relations  with  key  states  and  the  United  Nations;  possible  problems 
and  prospects  in  future  Soviet  relations. 

272.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Poijtical  Thought.  I.  3  hr.  Integral  liberalism 
and  the  forces  leading  to  the  decline  of  liberalism  and  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  fascist  and  communist  ideologies  with  their  threat  to  the  traditions  of 
western  civilization  embodied  in  Christianity  and  conservatism. 

273.  American  Political  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  171  or  consent.  Major 
political  ideas  and  their  influence  upon  American  society  and  government 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

274.  Problems  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.  II.  3  hr.  An  intensive 
study  of  current  trends  in  political  thought  through  examination  of  the  works 
of  contemporary  writers. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory course  in  Psychology: 

Course                                                                                                             Per  Semester 
Psychology  104  $8.00 

Courses  in  psychology  are  designed  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  ends:  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  human  nature  and  behavior;  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  graduate  professional  training;  and  to  inculcate  useful  skills  of  psychological 
technology. 

The  emphasis  of  pre-professional  undergraduate  training  in  psychology  should 
be  on  broad  education  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  behavioral,  biological,  physical 
and  social  sciences.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  will  meet  most  of  the 
general  requirements  of  the  University  and  of  the  College.  He  will  also  take 
Psychology  1  or  3,  103,  104,  and  130.  During  the  junior  and  senior  year  he  will 
complete  the  work  of  his  major  and  minor  and  round  out  his  education  through 
electives.  If  the  student  intends  to  pursue  psychology  as  a  career,  excessive  under- 
graduate specialization  is  discouraged. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

1.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  general  psychology. 
(Not  for  those  who  have  credit  for  Psych.  3). 

3,  4.  General  Psychology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  Open  to  freshmen.  Lectures  and  lab. 
Fundamentals  of  behavioral  science  with  emphasis  on  biological  aspects  and 
research  methods.  Not  for  those  who  had  Psych.  1. 

20.  Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency.  I,  II.  1  hr.  For  students  whose 
scholastic  achievement  is  below  capacity.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  practice  in 
areas  which  hamper  personal  or  academic  efficiency.  For  freshmen  and 
sophomores;  others  by  consent. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Experimental  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3.  Principles  of  ex- 
perimental method,  psychophysics  and  sensory  processes  surveyed  at  inter- 
mediate level. 

104.  Experimental  Psychology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3.  Lectures  and  lab. 
Principles  of  learning  surveyed  at  intermediate  level.  Lab  exercises  and 
demonstrations. 

115.  Leadership  and  Human  Relations.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1,  or  3  and 
4.  Leadership  training,  motivation  and  morale,  human  relations,  safety,  in- 
dustry and  society. 
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116.    Social  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Psvch.  1,  or  3  and  4.  Social  fit 

determine    human    behavior.    The    relationship    of    dm,    r.u  »-,    culture 
structure   and   other   group   phenomena   to  individual   behavior.    Other    topics 
include:    attitudes,   public   opinion,    propaganda,    mass    media    of    mior: 
and  national  character. 

130.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychoixx;y.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1,  or  3  and  4. 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  psychological  data 

201.    Physiological   Psychology.    1.   3  hr.    PR:    ftych,    103,    104   and   Zool     271 
or  equiv.   The  organic   basis   for  psychological    activities   such    as    ; 
emotion,  motivation,  and  learning. 

205.  Individual  Differences.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  One  course  in  psychology.  Nature 
and  extent  of  the  differences  among  individuals  in  phvchological  traits  such  as 
intelligence  and  personality,  as  influenced  by  heredity,  schooling,  age,  sex, 
and  culture.  Primarily  for  students  in  psychology  and  education. 

206.  Learning  and  Motivation.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  103,  104  or  eqmv. 
Survey  of  experimental  data  in  the  area  of  learning  and  motivation.  Special 
emphasis  on  contemporary  learning  theory. 

214.  Job  Analysis.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  244  or  I.E.  140.  Instruction  and 
supervised  practice  in  preparation  ana  use  of  job  analyses.  For  students  of 
psychology,  engineering,  management,  or  rehabilitation  counseling. 

216.  Attitudes  and  Propaganda.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3  or  consent.  Includes: 
the  nature  of  attitudes  and  opinions,  attitude  measurement,  opinion  changing, 
propaganda  use  and  analysis,  the  social  psychology  of  mass  media,  demo- 
cratic values  and  public  opinion.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
from  a  variety  of  fields  as  well  as  psychology— especially  sociology,  political 
science,  and  journalism. 

218.  Psychology  of  Personality'.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Two  courses  in  psychology,  or 
consent.  Critical  consideration  of  major  theories  of  personality,  including 
Freudian,  neo-Freudian,  learning  theory,  and  trait  theory.  The  basis  and  logic 
of  personality  theorizing  will  be  stressed. 

222.  Child  Behavior.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3.  Growth  trends  in  behavior 
through  adolescence,  including  development  in  the  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  social,  ana  personality  areas. 

225.  Group  Psychometric  Testing.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3,  and  130.  Theory 
underlying  the  construction  of  group  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitudes,  inters tv 
personality,  and  attitudes.  Practice  in  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
them. 

226.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  103,  104,  130. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Design  of  psychological  experiments;  psychopnysics 
of  audition  and  vision. 

229.  Abnormal  Psychology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3.  Major  beheviof  dis- 
orders and  the  various  psychological,  surgical,  chemical,  and  medical  treat- 
ments thereof. 

233.  Exceptional  Children.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Child  or  educational  psychology.  Study 
of  children  who  present  psychological  problems  because  of:  (  1  )  exceptional 
mental  retardation  or  advancement;  (2)  organic  disabilities  having  behavior 
consequences,  such  as  cerebral  palsy  or  deafness;  (3)  disorders  of  conduct 
associated  with  atypical  personality  functioning.  Of  special  interest  to  those 
who  regularly  deal  with  children  as  teachers,  nurses,  etc. 

236.  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych  1  or  3,  or  content 
Dynamic  principles  of  human  personality  adjustment. 
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238.  Introduction  it)  Clinical  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  218,  236, 
or  consent.  The  contribution  of  clinical  psychology  to  understanding  people. 
Foundation  for  advanced  courses  in  clinical  methods  and  skills.  Of  interest  to 
advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  in  education,  guidance,  personnel, 
and  social  work  as  well  as  professionally-oriented  students  in  psychology. 

240.  History  of  Psychology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3.  Traces  of  development 
of  the  science  and  concepts  of  psychology  from  their  origin  in  philosophy, 
physiology,  and  medicine  up  to  the  modern  era. 

242.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  116  or  consent.  Con- 
temporary theory  and  practice  in  social  psychology. 

244.  Personnel  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1,  or  3  and  4,  and  a  course  in 
business,  psychological,  or  engineering  statistics.  Application  of  psychological 
principles  and  techniques  for  selecting  personnel,  evaluating  performance, 
analyzing  jobs  and  workers. 

245,  246.    Seminar.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  Critical  study  of  selected  topics. 

260.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  130  or  equiv. 
Sampling  theory,  probability,  further  parametric  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

270.  Group  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Sociol.  270).  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Introductory 
course  in  psychology  or  sociology,  or  permission.  An  interdepartmental  course, 
combining  psychological  and  sociological  approaches,  in  which  the  dynamics 
of  groups  in  operation  are  considered.  The  following  subjects  will  be  treated: 
leadership,  informal  communication  and  group  pressures,  the  relation  of  group 
aims  to  group  organization,  and  the  effect  of  the  group  on  personality.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  recent  researches  and  to  practical  applications. 

RELIGION 

100.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament,  involving  a  brief  introduction  to  the  literature  and  historical 
setting  of  the  Gospels  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  Christ  event. 

101.  A  Study  of  Paul.  II.  3  hr.  An  introduction  to  the  life  and  theology  of  Paul, 
involving  a  study  of  the  letters  of  Paul  and  other  pertinent  early  Christian 
literature. 

102.  103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ea.  A  brief  intro- 
duction to  Old  Testament  literature,  its  historical  background,  its  great 
personalities,  and  the  development  of  beliefs  and  customs  of  importance  both 
to  Jews  and  to  Christians.  The  second  semester  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
prophets.  Each  semester  may  be  taken  independently. 

210,  211.  Problems  in  Contemporary  Christian  Thinking.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ea. 
Issues  to  be  treated  include  the  following:  the  function  of  reason  in  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Christian  understanding  of  history,  the  ecumenical  and 
other  recent  movements  within  the  Church,  recent  transformations  of  ethical 
and  social  thinking,  and  new  interpretations  of  traditional  Christian  doctrines. 
It  is  highly  recommended,  but  not  required,  that  Theology  100,  101,  102,  or 
103  be  taken  as  a  background  for  this  course.  Eeach  semester  may  be  taken 
independently. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1,    2.    Introductoky    Genkhai.    CODBOL     I.     II      3    hi 

disciplinary  course  in  social  m.  i<  noe  aids  tin-  itudent  in  bis  preparation  for 
citizenship  by  advancing  his   understanding  of  ia   the   first 

■aneftnr  the  concepts   and   forms   oi  t'iori   pertinent   bo   economics, 

political    science,    and    sociology    an-    treated.    In    th      Second    semflStBi 

social    sciences    arc    applied    to    tin-    aii.il\»i>.    of    problem    OOD  ich    a.s 

economic  dislocations  and  poverty,  race  relations   and  civil   i  .  I   inter- 

national relations.  Him  lectures  and  one  optional  di 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  study  of  sociology   should   help   the  student   increase   his    understanding   of 
the  society  in  which   he   lives.   An   undergraduate  major  in   sociology   provj 
preparation  for  teaching  social  sciences   in  high  school  and  for  i 
in  social  work   and   other   fields   involving   interpersonal   relations,    Hie    study    of 

sociology  should  be  an  aid  in  citizenship  and  intelligent  participat  life. 

A  major  in  sociology  consists  of   IS  to  24   hours   oi   upper-divi>:. 
eluding,   as   a  rule,   Sociol.   202,   Introduction   to   Social   Res  2A6, 

Types  of  Sociological  Theory. 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  sociology  should  take  Sociol.  1  in  either  Us 
freshman  or  sopnomore  year,  and  Sociol.  104  in  his  sophomore  year.  Sociol.  5]  is 
also  strongly  recommended  for  the  sophomore  year. 

Students  who  first  enrolled  in  the  University  in  September,  1964,  or  later,  miLst 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Core  Curriculum.   The  following  Diogiaui   is   oi: 
as   a  guide   to   other  students   planning   their   program,    but   need   not    Ix     I 
exactly. 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Electives 

Group  1  3-4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Electives 

Group  1  3-4 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2  2 
Phys.  Ed.  1 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Sociol.  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Speech  11  0-3 

(either   Sem.) 
Psych.   1    (either 

Sem.)*  or 

Psych.  3  0-3-4 
Econ.  1  or 

Pol.  Sci.  1  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (\V)  1 
Elective  0-4 


Second  Sem.       Hr. 
Sociol.  104  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Speech  11  0-3 

(either   Sem.) 

Sem.)*  or 

Psych.  3  0-3-4 
Econ.  2  or 

Pol.  Sci.  2         3 

Mil.  or  Air  Set  4  2 

Phys,  Ed.  (W)     1 

(M 


14-17 

14-17 

17-18 

1 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

-nd  Sem. 

Hr. 

Elective 

Elective 

Sociol.  202             3 

Sociol.  246 

3 

Group  3  (if 
not  fulfilled)     3 

Group  3  (if 
not  fulfilled)     3 

Sociology 

elective                3 

Sociol  ogy 

'ive 

3 

Sociology 

Sociol.  243             3 

Minor   subject 

Minor    SQDJect 

electives              6 

Sociologv 

elective             3 

eled 

3 

Minor  subject 

elect                     6 

Elective*             8-9 

Electl 

8-9 

elective               3 

Minor   subject 

Electives             5-6 

elective               3 
Electives             2-6 

17-18 


17-18 


17-18 


17-18 


•If    Psychology    is    not    elected    to    fulfill    the    laboratory    science    roquir 
Otherwlse,  courses  which  satisfy  Group  3  requirements  art-  recomi 
of  psychology.   If  not   met   in   the  sophomore  year,   the   Group   3   requirement   mav 
be  aatisfied   in   the  Junior  year. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

1.    Introduction  to   Sociology.   I,   II.  3  hr.   Basic  concepts;   fundamental  in- 
stitutions and  functions  of  society. 


51.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  survey  of  the  field 
of  anthropology,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  culture.  Behavior  of  man 
illustrated  by  the  simpler  societies. 

Upper  Division 

Prerequisites   for   Sociology   courses   in  the   "200"   series:    Sociol.    1    or  51,   or 
Social  Sci.  1,  2  (or  equivalents). 

104.  Social  Problems.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Examination,  within  a  sociological  framework 
of  such  topics  as  labor-management  relations,  social  class  conflict,  family  dis- 
organization and  parent-child  relations,  race  relations,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  religious  adjustment,  and  social  planning. 

122.  Folk  Societies.  II.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  the  customs  of  several  folk 
and  peasant  societies  as  they  encounter  the  techniques  and  social  development 
of  the  modern  world. 

202.  Introduction  to  Social  Research.  I.  3  hr.  Trends  in  social  research; 
examination  of  methods  and  techniques. 

205.  Urban  Sociology.  II.  3  hr.  Sociological  analysis  of  institutional  structure, 
social  values,  and  individual  goals  in  urban-industrial  society,  bureaucratiza- 
tion, collectivization,  and  mass  culture;  emphasis  on  political,  economic, 
religious,  and  family  institutions. 

206.  Sociology  of  Rural  Ld?e.  II.  3  hr.  Social  aspects  of  rural  living.  Character- 
istics of  rural  population,  social  structure,  and  institutional  arrangements: 
family,  community,  education,  religion,  recreation,  health,  welfare,  and  local 
government. 

208.  The  Community.  S.  3  hr.  An  analytical  course  intended  chiefly  to  provide 
background  data  for  students  interested  in  programs  of  community  action. 
Topics  to  be  included  are:  the  basic  characteristics  of  communities;  com- 
munity institutions  and  resources;  social  cleavages  within  the  community; 
and  community  survey  and  community  planning. 

210.  The  Family.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Sociological  analysis  of  the  contemporary  family  and 
its  problems. 

211.  Sociology  of    Childhood.  II.  3  hr.  Adjustment  of  child  to  American  culture. 

220.  Social  Change.  I.  3  hr.  Sociological  analysis  of  the  major  changes  now  going 
on  in  our  society,  of  the  forces  underlying  them,  and  of  the  tensions  to  which 
they  give  rise.  Alternative  future  directions;  rational  manipulation  and  plan- 
ning for  social  change. 

224.  Social  Stratification.  I.  3  hr.  Description  and  analysis  of  various  types  of 
stratification  systems,  such  as  class  and  caste;  social  mobility,  and  status- 
striving.  The  course  emphasizes  the  place  of  status,  prestige,  and  power  in 
the  structure  of  American  society. 

229.  Population  and  Migration.  I.  3  hr.  Population  theories;  growth,  composi- 
tion, and  distribution  of  American  population;  immigration  and  culture 
pluralism;  internal  migrations  and  their  consequences. 

231.  Race  Relations.  I.  3  hr.  Race  relations  in  the  U.S.  with  emphasis  on  the 
American  Negro. 

233.  Criminology.  I.  3  hr.  Explanation  of  crime;  critical  study  of  criminal 
justice,  penal  methods,  and  reform  movements. 
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234.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  II.  3  hr.  A  scientific  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
causes  of  delinquency  in  the  United  States.   Methods  of  treatim-nt.  oOfF 

and  prevention,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  juvenile  ODOri 

235.  Collective  Behavior.  I.  3  hr.  Anaksis  <>f  new  pOUp  formation  and  tx-havior 
following  social  dislocation,  social  unrest,  crowd  behavior,  and  other  forms 
of  social  contagion;  the  public  and  public  opinion,  WOtUl  movements. 

244.  Culture  and  Personality.  II.  3  hr.  Significant  int»rrelatiuns  between  the  in- 
dividual and  his  culture. 

246.    Types  of  Sociological  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  Examination  of  leadinr 
sociological  thought  in  our  day. 

250.  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  II.  3  hr.  The  sociology  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  factory  or  business  firm  as  a  social  system.  Formal  and  informal 
relations  within  the  plant. 

260.  Complex  Organizations.  II.  3  hr.  A  sociological  analysis  of  large-scale 
organizations  emphasizing  their  structure  and  functions.  The  course  will  ex- 
amine the  place  in  contemporary  society  of  such  organizations  as  the  military, 
prisons,  and  hospitals. 

265.    The  Sociology  of  I^attn  America.  II.  3  hr.  A  systematic  sociological  con- 
sideration of  the  problem   of  "underdeveloped"  countries,    with    special    em- 
phasis   on    the    culture,    social    structure,    and    national 
American  countries.  The  main  focus  will  be  on  social  change. 

270.  Group  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Psych.  270).  I.  3  hr.  An  interdepartmental 
course,  combining  psychological  and  sociological  approaches,  in  which  the 
dynamics  of  groups  in  operation  are  considered. 

275.  Cross-Cultural  Studies  in  Education.  I.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  edu- 
cation and  cultural  transmission  in  simple  societies  around  the  world. 

276.  Cross-Cultural  Studies  in  Development.  II.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of 
the  processes  of  change  in  societies  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialization. 

281.  African  Society  and  Culture.  I.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  contemporary  societies 
and  cultures  south  of  the  Sahara. 

282.  Latin-American  Socdzty  and  Culture.  II.  3  hr.  Anthropological  study  of 
Latin- American  folk  cultures. 

285.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  I.  3  hr.  Survey  of  archaeology:  its  methods 
and  significance  for  the  understanding  of  prehistoric  cultures. 

286.  Archaeology  of  Appalachia.  II.  3  hr.  Intensive  study  of  the  content,  dis- 
tribution, sequence,  and  significance  of  early  Appalachian  Indian  cultures. 

290.    Special  Topics  in  Anthropology.  I,  II.  3  hr. 
SPEECH 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Speech  is  so  organized  that  a  student 
may  receive  basic  training  in  the  cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  four  fields  of  speech:  (1)  rhetoric  and  public  address;  (2)  radio  and  tele- 
vision; (3)  speech  correction  and  audiology;  (4)  teaching  of  speech.  In  all  courses 
of  training  in  speech,  professional  standards  of  achievement  are  cmph  i>i/ed. 

Major  Requirements.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  in  speech  for  a  major  is 
36  semester  hours  of  credit,  including  the  following  required  course:  Speech  3,  10, 
34,  40,  120,  121,  and  250.  The  15  hours  of  elective  Liken  in  addition  to  these 
required  courses  must  be  upper-division  courses  and  may  represent  concentration  in 
one  field  or  an  appropriate  distribution  in  all  fields.  A  total  of  ■  ;.  r  hours  fan 

speech  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
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Forensic  Activities.  Intramural  and  intercollegiate  forensics,  including  debate, 
oratory,  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  receive  due  attention.  Speech  tournaments, 
trips,  and  tours,  as  well  as  campus  contests,  are  included  in  the  program.  Participa- 
tion in  the  activities  may  lead  to  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpna, 
honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Radio  and  Television  Programs.  Faculty-directed  programs  in  both  radio  and 
television  offer  students  opportunity  to  participate  in  productions  which  utilize  studio 
facilities  both  on  the  campus  and  in  cooperating  commercial  stations  in  the  area. 

Off-Campus  Speech  Services.  The  Department  of  Speech  sponsors  and  furnishes 
student  programs  for  off-campus  performances  before  civic  and  women's  clubs,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  church  and  other  groups  throughout  the  community  and 
the  State. 

Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  Under  the  direction  of  a  speech  and  hearing 
specialist,  the  Department  maintains  a  clinic  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech 
and  hearing  deficiencies.  All  University  students  with  speech  and  hearing  handicaps 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  clinic. 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Courses  for  A.B.  Degree  in  Speech 
(The  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements  to  be  observed  and  included.) 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

English  1               3 
Science*                 4 
Foreign  language  3 
Speech  3                3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.     2 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Electives                2 

English  2              3 
Science*                 4 
Foreign  language  3 
Speech  10             3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.     2 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Electives                2 

Foreign  language  3 
Hist.  1  or  52**     3 
Pol.  Sci.  1              3 
English  Lit.           3 
Speech  34             3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.     2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

Foreign  language  3 
Hist.  2  or  53**^  3 
Pol.  Sci.  2  3 
English  Lit.  3 
Speech  40  3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

1&-18 

16-18 

17-18 

lft-17 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Speech  120           3 
Speech  141           3 
Speech  Elect.       3 
Core  or  Other 
Elective*  **      10 

Speech  121            3 
Speech  250           3 
Core  or  Other 
Elective*  **      10 

Speech  Elect.        6 
Electives***        10 

Speech  Elect.  6 
Electives***        10 

18 


16 


16 


16 


♦Students  working  toward  certification  should  take  Biology. 
••Students  working  toward  certification   should   schedule  History   1   and   2. 
••♦Students  working  toward  certification  should  make  certain  that  their  elected 
courses  include  those  necessary  for  teacher  certification. 

Teacher  Training 

For  students  working  toward  certification  in  Speech,  attention  is  called  to  the 
footnoted  items  in  the  above  distribution  of  courses.  Also,  in  the  selection  of  their 
electives,  such  students  should  be  certain  to  elect  the  required  Drama  courses  for 
certification  in  the  field  of  Speech.  A  minimum  of  33  hours  in  the  field  is  needed 
for  certification. 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Courses   for 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Speech  Correction  and  Audiology 

FIRST  YEAR 

Students  will  take  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  Core  Curriculum  requirements,*  and  include  either  Biology  1  and  2  or 
Zoology  1  and  2  as  the  laboratory  science.  Available  elective  hours  should  be  used 
to  take  Speech  3  and  Psychology  1. 

(Total  semester  hours  for  the  year— 30-36). 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Continuation  of  Core  Curriculum  program   with    available   elective   hours   used 
for  Speech  11  and  Speech  50. 

(Total  semester  hours  for  the  year— 30-36). 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
Speech  152 
Speech  153 
Speech  156 
Psych.  222 
Electives00 


Hr. 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3-6 


Second  Sem. 
Speech  154 
Speech  157 
Speech  251 

Psych.  206 
Electives00 


First  Sem. 

Speech  158 
Speech  252 
Speech  276 

Speech  277 

Psvch.000 


15-18 


15-18 


Hr. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


Second  Scrn. 

s 

Speei  h  277 
Electii 


Hr. 
3 
3 
3 
6 


15 


•Students  who  Intend  to  apply  for  public-school  certification  should  follow 
the   pre-education   recommendations   where   choices   of  courses  are   available. 

••Sufficient   non-speech   electives  should   be  chosen   to   make   up   the   hours   re- 
quired for  graduation. 

•••Fourth    year    psychology    courses    may    be    selected    from    such    offerings    as 
Psych.   130,   205,   218,   229.    233.   and   236. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  undergraduate 
background  in  speech  and  hearing  science,  speech  pathology,  audiology,  and  related 
content  areas  prerequisite  to  the  continuation  of  the  professional  academic  program 
at  the  graduate  level. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  and  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  Speech  277,  students 
will  be  required  to  complete  approximately  200  clock  hours  of  supervised  clinical 
practice  with  cases  in  the  clinic  and  local  schools. 

This  program  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  provisional  certification  in 
"speech  and  hearing  therapy"  as  defined  in  the  1964  Standards  for  Accreditation 
bulletin  of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education.  To  equate  the  courses  listed  above 
with  the  comparable  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  for  certification  purpo^.-s. 
the  following  pairs  of  courses  may  be  considered  equivalent:  Ed.  105,  106,  and 
Psych.  206,  222;  Ed.  227  and  Speech  276;  Ed.  128  and  Speech  277;  Ed.  141  and 
and  approved  Education  elective. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

3.  Voice  and  Diction.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Three  class  meetings  per  week,  one  lecture, 
two  programmed-laboratories.  Theoretical  basis  for  attitudes  and  standards  to 
proper  speech,  general  problems  of  voice  and  diction,  including  individual 
analyses.  Students  are  acquainted  with  special  problems  in  the  voice  sciences 
and  arts  of  breath  control,  tone  production,  resonance,  and  connected  dis- 
course. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  desirability  of  a  strong,  flexible,  resonant 
voice  for  clarity  of  communication.  The  phonetic  approach  to  ipeeon  is  Died 
to  analyze  and  to  remedy  diction  problems.  Voices  are  regularly  tape- 
recorded,  with  corrective  exercises  provided  through  a  programmed- 
laboratory  im-thod.  Open  to  all  students. 

10.  Communication  in  a  Democratic  Society.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Th<  nature,  psy- 
chology, process  and  effects  of  communication  in  its  \ariou>  forms  in  our 
society.  Open  to  all  students. 

11.  Principles  of  Oral  Communication.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1  and  2. 
The  lecture-laboratory  conceit.  Group  and  individual  communication  ap- 
proach. The  subject  matter  of  group  communication  will  include  conference 
speaking,  techniques  of  interviewing,  group  dvnamics,  problem-solving,  and 
decision  making.  The  subject  matter  of  individual  communication  will  cover 
various  aspects  of  inter-personal  communicative  situations  men  M  informa- 
tive, persuasive,  and  special-occasion  problems  U  well  11  listening  techniques. 
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34.  Basic  Speech  Skills.  I.  3  hr.  Required  of  and  limited  to  Speech  Majors. 
Studv  of  and  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Integration  of  the  spoken 
word,  voice,  and  action  for  accurate  communication  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
Stress  upon  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  material  in  good 
oral  language. 

50.  Speech  Correction.  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  course  for  those  majoring  in  or 
interested  in  majoring  in  speech  correction  or  audiology.  Fundamentals  of 
evaluation  and  therapeutic  techniques  of  various  oral  communication  dis- 
orders. 

60.  Junior  Varsity  Debate.  I.  1-2  hr.  ('Not  more  than  1  credit  hour  each  of  two 
semesters).  Intercollegiate  debate  training  and  participation  preparatory  to 
varsity  team  debating.  Open  to  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

75.  Parliamentary  Procedure.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Study  of  and  practice  in  establishing 
rules  of  order  and  methods  of  conducting  meetings,  assemblies,  societies,  etc. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Upper  Division 

120.  Group  Discussion.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Theory  and  practice  of  various 
forms  of  group  discussion.  Principles,  methods,  and  types  of  group  discussions; 
application  of  contemporary  problems. 

121.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  I,  II  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Principles  of 
argumentation,  evidence,  and  reasoning,  application  to  debating. 

123.  -Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  I.  2-4  hr.  (Not  more  than  2  credit 
hours  each  of  two  semesters).  PR:  Speech  121.  Primarily  for  varsity  de- 
baters and  law  students. 

125.  Advanced  Public  Speaktng.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Techniques  in  com- 
position and  delivery  of  public  speeches.  Attention  to  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 

126.  Speech  for  Business  and  Industry.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Designed  particularly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  executives,  supervisors,  foremen,  public  relations 
personnel,  salesmen,  etc.  Study  of  and  performance  in  public  speaking,  con- 
ference methods,  making  reports,  committee  work,  management  leadership, 
group  controls,  and  personnel  relationships. 

220.  Speech  Composition.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11  and  consent.  Materials  of 
speech,  organization,  and  style;  application  to  delivery. 

221.  Persuasion.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11  and  consent.  Study  and  practice  in 
identification  of  factors  motivating  human  behavior  and  belief,  how  to  secure 
and  hold  attention,  the  uses  of  suggestion,  the  dramatization  of  ideas.  Applica- 
tion to  advertising  and  writing  as  well  as  speaking.  Adapted  to  needs  of  pre- 
law, commerce,  and  journalism  students. 

222.  Forms  of  Public  Address.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Composition  and  delivery 
of  the  oration,  political  speech,  speech  of  introduction,  dedicatory  address, 
and  eulogistic  speech. 

223.  Advanced  Group  Discussion.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Application  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  group  discussion  to  classroom  teaching,  the  confer- 
ence tables,  <x>mmittee  work,  policy-determining  groups,  and  the  public 
forum.  Opportunities  for  participation  by  members  of  the  class  using  current 
national  and  international  problems. 

225.  Interscholastic  Forensics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Interscholastic  public- 
speaking  activities  with  emphasis  upon  types  commonly  termed  original 
speech,  such  as  debate,  oratory,  and  extemporaneous  speaking.  Opportunity 
for  performance  in  each  type  will  be  provided. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Upper  Division 

40.    Introduction  to  Broadcastinc.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  indnstr 

>pment    of    broadcast:: . .  I  ^-ponsibilities,     and    job    opportunities. 

.lization  of  stations  and  their  relation  to  networks.  Federal  regulations 
and  industry  axles.  Technaoal  aspects  of  radio  and  television.  Brief  con- 
sideration of  programming  and  production  techniques. 

141.    Radio  and  Television  Annolnctnc.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  Procedures  and  routines 
of  announcing  in  both  media.   Staff  assignments,   regulations,   logged  broad- 
ens, reports,  and  emergency  procedures.  P:     ■  I  reading  of 
news  and  commercial  copy. 

143.    Fundamentals  of  Radio  Production.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  or  <  owe  of 

The  operation  and  care  of  studio  and  control- room  eqinpmer 


3m  equip 
study  of  control  and   transmission  of  all   types  of  radio  progra. 
of  sound,  music,  and  speech  in  production.  Students  in  this  class  will  partici- 
pate in  the  production  of  University  radio  programs.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

144.  Radio  and  Television  Continuity  Writtnc.  I.  3  hr.  Format  of  all  types  of 
radio  and  television  writing  except  dramatic  scripts.  Continuity  for  music 
programs,  talks,  interviews,  round-table  discussions,  forums,  and  variety 
she 

145.  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production.  II  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  or 
consent.  Elementary  treatment  of  technical  aspects.  Station  organization  and 
personnel.  Theory  of  camera  operation  and  picture  composition.  Techniques 
of  television  directing  and  staging.  Field  trips  to  educational  and  rommercial 
stations  for  obi  Students  in  this  class  will  participate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  University  television  programs.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

240.  Radio  and  Television  Dramatic  Wrttinc.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  and 
144,  or  consent.  Dramatic  script,  documentaries,  poetry  programs,  serial 
dramas,    and    children's    shr  ommercial    and    educational    purposes. 

Scripts  are  written  to  be  aimed  at  definite  markets. 


242.    Radio  Workshop.  I.  3  hr.  PR:    Consent.   Discussion  of  techniques  of 

production.    Laboratory    experience    in    the    production    of    *  radio 

programs.    Adapted    to    students    interested    in    commercial    and    educational 
broadcasting. 


243.  Television   Workshop.   I.  3  hr.   PR:    Consent.   Discussion  of  techniques  of 

television  production.   Laboratory  experience  in  the  production  of 
television  programs.  Adapted  to  students  interested  in 
cational  broadcasting. 

244.  Radio  and  Television  Program  Planning.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Speech  140 
consent.  Ana!'  purpose  and  basic  idea  of  a  piogiaiu  in 
audience  composition.  Requirements  of  effective  structure.  Practice 
out  program  formats  for  all  types  of  radio  and  television  pi 


NOTE:  For  additional  courses  of  training  for  television,  refer  to  Drama  courses  in 
the  Creative  Arts  Center  section  of  mis  bulletin. 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  AUDIOLOCY 
Upper  Division 

SB     Basic  Speech  and  Hearing  Science.  I   3  hr.  Consideration  of  the 

of  certain  principles  of  the  physical  and  social  sciences  to  an 
of  the  process  of  human  oral  communici 

153.    Applied  Phonetics.  I.  3  hr.  Standard  speec  ■  our  language.  Use  of 

symbols  for  recording  speech  sounds:  application  of  the  use  of  such  symbols 
in  representing  various  usages  ot  spe*  al  *mr*h--*sis  on  analyzing  and 

recording  defective  speech.  Dynamic  concepts 
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154.  Anatomy  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanism.  II.  3  hr.  Anatomical 
and  physiological  study  of  the  vocal  mechanisms  and  the  ear. 

156.  Articulation  and  Voice  Disorders.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  50  or  250.  A  de- 
tailed consideration  of  articulation  and  voice  disorders  including  speech  and 
language  retardation  and  esophageal  speech  from  an  etiological,  diagnostic, 
and  therapeutic  point  of  view.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  with 
these  disorders  will  be  developed. 

157.  Hearing  Problems.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  50  or  consent.  General  orientation 
to  the  field  of  audiology  and  the  specialties  which  are  included.  A  survey  of 
the  problems  of  the  hearing-handicapped,  basic  hearing  instruments,  measure- 
ment procedures,  and  general  goals  of  hearing  therapy. 

158.  Bases  of  Aural  Rehabdhtation  for  Children  and  Adults.  I.  3  hr.  PR: 
Speech  157.  Study  of  the  perceptive  and  behavioral  problems  of  aurally 
handicapped  individuals  in  society,  and  approaches  to  methods  of  alleviating 
and  compensating  for  hearing  loss. 

250.  Survey  of  Oral  Communication  Disorders.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  A  survey 
of  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  the  disorders  of  speech  and  their  treat- 
ment. Primary  attention  is  given  to  the  more  common  speech  deviations.  Stu- 
dents observe  examination  and  corrective  methods  of  therapists  in  the  clinic 
and  schools.  Normal  speech  and  hearing  development  of  children  is  con- 
sidered. This  is  an  orientation  course  for  students  majoring  in  speech  as  well 
as  teachers,  school  administrators,  psychologists,  and  rehabilitation  workers. 

251.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  156.  Study  of  the 
speech-retarded  child  and  organically  based  speech  disorders  including  cleft 
palate,  cerebral  palsy,  esophageal  speech,  and  phonation. 

252.  Stuttering.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  156.  Theories  and  therapies  of  stuttering. 

253.  Profound  Organic  Speech  Disorders.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  251  or  consent. 
Speech  and  language  disorders  related  to  cerebral  injury.  Emphasis  on 
aphasia  and  aphasia  therapeutics.  Differential  diagnosis  of  children  with 
delayed  speech  and  language. 

271.  Diagnostic  Audiometrics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  157  and  consent.  A  study  of 
the  various  audiometric  tests  outlining  the  dimensions  of  hearing.  Test  ad- 
ministration and  interpretation. 

272.  Hard  of  Hearing  Therapy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  158  or  consent.  Bases  and 
procedures  of  acoustic  training  and  speech  reading. 

275.  Speech  Problems  of  Children.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Normal  development 
of  speech  habits  in  children.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  for  speech 
defects.  Relationship  between  speech  and  allied  activities  such  as  reading, 
spelling,  and  disciplinary  problems. 

276.  Procedures  and  Methods  in  Clinical  Speech  and  Hearing.  I.  3  hr.  PR: 
Speech  156,  157.  Principles  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  appraisal  of  dis- 
orders of  communication.  Methods  of  organization  and  administration  of 
clinical  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  schools,  hospitals,  community  clinics, 
and  state  and  national  services. 

•277.  Clerical  Practice  in  Speech.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Supervised  diag- 
nosis and  therapy  of  speech  disorders.  ( May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  3 
semester  hours  per  semester  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit).  Service  to 
Ed.  227  students. 

♦Speech  277  and  278  meet  the  requirements  of  Educ.   128,  which  is  necessary 
for  certification. 
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•278.    Clinical  Piiactice  in  HsABDfC.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Su;  iug- 

nosis  and  therapy  of  hearing  disorders.    (  May  lx*  liken  i<-r  a  maximum  of  3 
semester  hours  per  MmeStBf  ol    undergraduate  or  graduate  en*  lit). 

RELATED  COURSES 

Upper  Division 

170.    Directed    Speech    Activities.    I,    II.    1-3   hr.    PR:    Pwnflrt    of    chairman    of 
department.    Chairman    of    deportment    may     er.mt    credit    for 

curricular   speech   activity   or   study   which    is   a  I  >   and   directed    by    a 

member  of  the  speech  staff. 

270.    Psychology  of  Speech.  II.   3  hr.   PR:    6  hr.   of  psychology   and    IS  hr.   of 
speech.     Psychological    principles    involved    in    sp«-«vh    EJ 
roles  of  emotion,  habit,  learning  judgment,  rating,  and  imagery  in  speech. 


The  College  of  Commerce 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Thomas  Corwith  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  (1964), 

1948. 
Edwin   William   Crooks,    D.B.A.,   Assistant   Dean  of   the   College   of   Commerce 

(1961),  1954. 
James   Howard  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

(1957),  1948. 

FACULTY 

Vance-  Quentin  Alvis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1960),  1956. 

Thomas  Corwith  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1958),  1948 

Howard  Oltver  Croasmun,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  (1956). 

Edwin  William  Crooks,  D.B.A.,  Professor  of  Marketing  (1964),  1954. 

Vlrginia  Hamm  Cross,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1963). 

Andrew  Jackson  Dadisman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1951),  1914. 

Lynn  Edwin  Dellenbarger,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  (1964). 

Betty  G.  Fishman,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1957),  1948. 

Leo  Fishman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  (1952),  1947. 

Thomas  William  Gavett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1961),  1957. 

John  Robert  Goodwin,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law  (1964). 

Raymond  Michael  Haas,  D.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing  (1961). 

Paul  Wdlliam   Hamelman,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of   Management    (1964), 

1960. 
Sandra  Russell  Henderson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (1964), 
Thomas  Stanley  Isaack,  D.B.A.,  Professor  of  Management  (1960),  1951. 
Jay  Ewers  Johnson,   M.B.A.,   C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor   of  Accounting    (1961), 

1956. 
George  Edward  Khik,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management  and  Management 

Specialist,  Appalachian  Center  (1964). 
Dennis  Roger  Leyden,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1962). 
Wdlliam    Frederick    Lyle,    M.B.A.,    Instructor    in    Management    and    Marketing 

(1964). 
William  Hayward  McMdllion,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1964),  1952. 
Robert  Shrtver  Maust,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1963). 
Joseph  Newhouse,   M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance   (1956), 

1949. 
Evan  Owen  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Marketing  (1953),  1939. 
Arlene  Greenman  Sdlvers,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1964). 
Charles  Preston  Skaggs,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1964), 

1954. 
Richard  Henry  Slavin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Area  Director, 

Charleston  Appalachian  Center  (1964),  1963. 
Anthony  Howarth  Stocks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1961). 
James  Howard  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1958),  1948. 
Carl  Vindall  Trosch,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1963). 
Vern  Hargrave  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  (1957). 
Fred  Earle  Wright,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  (1962),  1951. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive:   Messrs.  Campbell   (Chairman),  Hamelman    (1966),  Roberts   (1967) 

and  Wright  (1965). 
Awards:  Messrs.  Roberts  [Chairman),  Crooks,  Isaack,  Vincent. 
Faculty  Welfare:  Messrs.  Johnson  (Chairman),  Gavett,  Kdrk. 
Graduate:  Messrs.  Alvis  (Chairman),  Crooks,  Isaack,  Stocks. 
Library:  Messrs.  Haas  (Chairman),  Dellenbarger,  Maust. 
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Placement:  Messrs.  Vincent  (Chairman),  Goodwin.  NbwbOOU,  ^kaggs. 
Research:    Messrs.   Tiiomi-son    (Cluiinnan),  Cami-ih  i  i..    Fmiman.    Hami.i.v 
Scholarship:    Messrs.  Roberts    (Chairman),  Crooks,   I.em»i.v    \  in.  »  m     Wru.m. 

THE  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

Ernest  G.  Otey,  Chairman,  Bluefield 
Charles  R.  Nailler,  Mofgaatown 
Julius  Stern,  Parkersburg 
George  Sttnson,  Pittsburgh 
Robert  E.  Witschey,  Charleston 

HISTORY 

The  College  of  Commerce  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  V 
Virginia  University  on  November  10,   1951,  and  began  its  initial  yea  of  operation 
in   September,   1952.   Prior  to   this,   programs   of  study   and  courses    leading    t< 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  business  administration  and  economics  had   I 
offered  for  many  years  by  the  Department  of  Economics  and  B  .ministra- 

tion of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   In  September,    1952,   the   Department   of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration  became  the  College  of  Cornm*  I 

OBJECTIVES 

As  a  part  of  the  University  community,  the  College  of  Commerce  seeks  to 
provide  students  with  a  broad  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  and 
intellectual  heritage.  Furthermore,  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  study  in  depth  in 
economics  and  business  administration  to  those  who  plan  to  enter  upon  eta 
in  the  business  world.  Closely  related  to  these  objectives  is  service  to  the  people  of 
the  state  through  consultation  and  research  in  many  phases  of  the  economic  and 
business  life  of  the  state  and  region. 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

An  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
undertakes  research  into  business  and  economic  problems— particularly  those  of 
West  Virginia.  This  research  program  is  carried  out  toy  faculty  members  and  others 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
Publication  of  a  series  of  monographs,  the  West  Virginia  Business  and  Economic 
Studies,  was  begun  by  the  Bureau  in  1949. 

ACCREDITATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  is  accredited  not  only  through  the  approval  of 
West  Virginia  University  by  national  and  regional  accrediting  agencies,  but  aLso 
through  full  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  This  association  is  the  only  accrediting  agency  in  the  field  of  professional 
education  for  business  at  the  collegiate  level. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Commerce  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Economics  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  In 
business  administration,  majors  are  offered  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Industrial  Man- 
agement, and  Marketing. 

Undergraduate  work  is  taken  in  two  divisions:  the  lower  division  or  Pr«  -Com- 
merce, in  which  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  enrolled;  and  the  upper  division,  in 
winch  juniors  and  seniors  are  enrolled.  Since  the  Pre-Commerce  curriculum  i^ 
designed  to  afford  students  a  general  educational  background  and  provide  I  found. i- 
tion  for  the  work  that  follows,  Pre-Commerce  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Ool 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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After  completion  of  58  semester  hours  of  required  and  acceptable  elective 
courses  with  a  grade  average  of  not  less  than  "C,"  the  student  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Commerce.  Upon  admission  each  incoming  student  must  select  a 
major  concentration  area  from  among  the  following:  Accounting,  Economics. 
Finance,  Industrial  Management,  and  Marketing.  Although  narrowly  specialized 
training  is  avoided,  these  concentration  areas  permit  upperclassmen  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  depth  in  one  area  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

All  undergraduate  programs  are  designed  to  assure  a  well-rounded  education 
for  students  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum. 
Since  many  students  do  not  follow  ultimately  the  careers  for  which  they  prepare 
while  in  the  University,  the  College  of  Commerce  requires  the  completion  of  a  Com- 
merce Core  which  should  better  enable  them,  in  terms  of  versatility  and  adapt- 
ability, to  meet  the  changing  courses  of  their  careers  than  does  a  highly  specialized 
program.  Furthermore,  it  affords  a  comprehensive  educational  foundation  upon 
which  specialized  programs  can  be  built. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Commerce  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration,  and  Master 
of  Science  in  Economics.  Students  in  these  programs  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Details  about  these  programs  may  be  found  in  the  1965-66  Graduate  School 
Announcements. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree  must  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours  of  credit  in  re- 
quired and  approved  elective  courses  in  the  Pre-Commerce  curriculum  at  a  grade 
average  of  not  less  than  "C."  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed 
Economics  51  and  52  and  Accounting  51. 

CREDITS  ACCEPTED  FROM  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  accepted  from  a  junior  college  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  or  other  regional 
accrediting  associations  will  not  exceed  72  hours.  All  courses  in  business  and 
economics  taken  at  a  junior  college  will  be  classified  as  lower  division  by  the 
Director  of  Admissions.  Upper-division  credit,  however,  may  be  established  in 
College  of  Commerce  required  courses  by  advanced  standing  examinations.  Upper- 
division  credit  may  also  be  allowed  for  Commerce  elective  courses  without  exami- 
nations at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  courses  completed  in  a  junior  college  subsequent  to  attainment  of  junior 
or  higher  rank  by  the  student  at  the  University. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  EXAMINATION 

An  advanced  standing  examination  is  required  for  work  of  college  grade  for 
which  college  credit  cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of  an  official  transcript  of 
record  and  for  College  of  Commerce  upper-division  required  courses  taken  at  junior 
colleges.  Applications  for  these  advanced  standing  examinations  should  be  made  to 
die  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
applicant's  matriculation.  Upon  payment  of  the  proper  fee,  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions will  issue  an  examination  permit  and  the  applicant  should  take  the 
examination  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  After  the  examination,  the  examiner  will 
report  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  the  University  course,  if  any,  for  which  the 
applicant  is  entided  to  credit. 
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Requirements  for  Degrees 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 

To   qualify    for    either    the    Bachelor    of    Science    in    Business    Administration    or 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economic!  degrees,  die  student  who  enten  the   I 

after  September  1,   1904,  must  have: 

1.  Earned   128  semester  hours  of  eredit  with  a  "C"  or  2.0  grade-point 

on  all  work  attempted  at  West  Virginia  University   (except  that  courses  m  which 

"D"  grades  were   received   in   the   freshman   year   may   I  |    once    during   the 

sophomore  yeas  and  the  second  grade  shall  replace  the  first  if  it  is   not   lower  than 
"D"). 

2.  Earned  121  einester  hours  of  eredit  in  subjects  other  than  required  Physical 
Education,  required  Military  or  Air  Science  English  0.  and  Mathematics  2.  A  maxi- 
mum of  6  hours  in  Advanced  Military  or  Air  Science  will  be  allowed  toward  credit 
for  graduation  and  is  counted  as  a  Non-Commerce  elective.  Students  who  elect  a 
foreign  language  must  complete  at  least  0  hours  in  the  same  language. 

3.  Earned  at  least  60  hours  of  credit  in  upper-division  courses  (those  numbered 
100  or  higher). 

4.  Earned  at  least  30  hours  of  credit  while  enrolled  in  this  college  and  in 
it  ridence. 

5.  Satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum  which  are  de- 
scribed on  page  4b. 

6.  Satisfied  the  course  requirements  of  one  of  the  Commerce  curricula  de- 
scribed below. 

7.  Demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English,  if  this  is  his  native  lane D 

by  earning  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  Engtish  2  at  West  Virginia  Ui.  by 

passing  an  English  Proficiency  Examination,  which  is  described  on  page  46. 

I  NDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

The  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Commerce.  These  should  normally  be  taken  in  the 
sequence  described  in  the  section  entitled  "Recommended  Programs  of  Study." 

I.    NON-COMMERCE  COURSES 

English  1  and  2— Composition  and  Rhetoric 

English  18— Advanced  Composition 

English   123— Business  English 

Speech  11— Oral  Communications 

Political  Science  2— American  Federal  System 

Psychology-  1— Introduction  to  Psychology 

Sociology  1— Introduction  to  Sociology 

Mathematics  3— College  Algebra 

Military  or  Air  Science  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (Men) 

Physical  Education— Men's  Ceneral  Program 

Physical  Education— Women's  Program 

Electives— Core  Group  A 

Electives— Core  Group  B  (other  than  Econom 

Electives— Core  Group  C 

Electives— Non-Commerce 

Total 
II.    UNRESTRICTED  ELECTIY1  s 


B.S.  in 

B.S.  in 

Bus.    Admin. 

Economi.  s 

Hr. 

Hr. 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

B 

2 

2 

4 

4 

12 

L2 

6 

9 

7 

13 

--71 

3 

6 
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B.S.  in  B.S.  in 

III.    COMMERCE  CORE  COURSES  Bus.  Admin.  Economics 

Hr.  Hr. 

Accounting  51  and  52— Principles  6                     6 

Economics  51  and  52— Principles  6                     6 

Economics  111— Money  and  Banking  3                     3 

Economics  115— Labor  Economics  3                   — 

Economics  125— Statistics  3                     3 

Business  Law  111— Legal  Environment  3                    — 

Business  Law  112— Commercial  Law  3                    — 

Finance  111— Business  Finance  3                    — 

Management  111— Manufacturing  3                    — 

Marketing  111— Marketing  3                    — 

Total    36  18 

IV.    MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Accounting  Majors  Hr. 

Accounting  111  and  112r— Intermediate  Accounting  6 

Accounting  113— Advanced  Accounting  3 

Accounting  115— Cost  Accounting  3 
Accounting  211— Accounting  Systems  or 

Accounting  217— Auditing  Theory  3 

Electives— Commerce  9 

Total    24 

Finance  Majors  Hr. 

Economics  241— Public  Finance  3 

Finance  112— Financial  Management  3 

Finance  150— Investments  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total    24 

Industrial  Management  Majors  Hr. 

Accounting  115— Cost  Accounting  3 

Management  112— Production  Planning  and  Control  3 

Management  216— Personnel  Management  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total    24 

Marketing  Majors  Hr. 

Marketing  112— Marketing  Management  3 

Marketing  120— Advertising  3 

Marketing  215— Marketing  Research  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total    24 

Economics  Majors  Hr. 

Economics  211— Micro  Economic  Analysis  3 

Economics  212— Macro  Economic  Analysis  3 

Economics  222— History  of  Economic  Thought  3 

Economics  241— Public  Finance  3 

Electives— Economics  9 

Electives— Business  Administration  9 

Electives— Economics  or  Business  6 

Total    36 
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SUBSTITUTIONS  FOR  REQUIRED  COURSES 

Any  substitution  of  another  course  for  a  required  course  must  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce. 

SECOND  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university  may  become  eligible  for  a  second  Bachelor's  DegT66  by  earning  a  mini- 
mum of  30  semester  hours  of  credit,  which  shall  include  all  the  courses  in  the  Com- 
merce Gore  and  such  other  courses  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe. 

College  Regulations 

ATTENDANCE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

Candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester 
must  be  present  in  person  to  receive  their  diplomas  unless  excused  by  the  Dean 
No  individual  may  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  University  regulation, 
except  by  official  action  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  COURSE  LOAD 

The  maximum  course  load  for  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  is  18 
hours  a  semester  unless  the  student's  grade-point  average  is  3.0  ( B )  or  above  in  the 

(weeding    semester,   in   which   ease   he   may   schedule   not   more   than   20   semt 
lours.   The   minimum   course  load  for  a   full-time   student   is    14   hours    a   semester 
Students   desiring   to   schedule   more   than    18   hours   or   less    than    14   hours   should 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Scholarship  Committee  which  must  approve  all  exceptions 
to  these  regulations. 

WORK  TAKEN  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Students  who  expect  to  obtain  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
who  wish  to  take  work  at  other  institutions  must  have  their  programs  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  before  registering  at  another  institution 
of  higher  learning.  Ordinarily  required  courses  must  be  taken  at  West  Virginia 
University. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  a  College  of  Commerce  course  after 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  semester  or  the  ninth  day  of  the  Summer  Session  without 
the  Dean's  permission,  the  first  day  being  defined  here  as  the  initial  day  of  upper- 
division  registration. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSES 

Students  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  will  not  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  courses  after  the  eighteenth  day  of  each  semester  or  the  ninth  day  of  the 
Summer  Session,  the  first  day  beimz  defined  here  as  the  initial  day  of  upper- 
division  registration. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  a  required  lower-division 
course  while  enrolled  in  upper-division  courses. 

ABSENCES 

Each  instructor  shall  l>e  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  students  in  his  i  Imri 
and  shall  report  an  excessive  nuinlw  r  ot  absences  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

University  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  classes  by  reason  of 
absence  from  Morgantown  while  the  University  is  in  session  must  obtain  permissioo 
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in  advance  from  the  Dean,  and  in  case  of  University  women,  from  the  Dean  of 
Women  also. 

If  a  student's  absences  in  any  course  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
recitations  in  the  course,  he  may  be  barred  from  taking  the  final  examination. 

If  a  student's  absences  in  any  course  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
meetings,  or  he  is  absent  from  all  the  class  meetings  during  14  calendar  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  period  set  for  final  examinations,  he  may  be  considered  to 
have  withdrawn  irregularly  from  the  course  and  be  given  a  grade  of  "F." 

PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

Any  student  who  fails  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  courses  amounting  to  at  least 
half  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for  which  he  is  registered,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week  following  the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports,  shall  be  placed  on 
probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

Any  student  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Commerce  whose  cumulative  grade-point 
average  falls  below  2.0  shall  be  placed  on  academic  probation.  If,  while  on  proba- 
tion, a  student  increases  his  grade-point  deficiency  at  the  end  of  any  semester  or 
term,  he  shall  be  suspended.  A  student  shall  also  be  suspended  if  he  fails  to  achieve 
a  2.0  cumulative  average  within  two  semesters  in  residence  after  having  been 
placed  on  probation. 

Any  student  who  at  the  end  of  any  registration  period  fails  to  make  a  passing 
grade  in  courses  amounting  to  at  least  half  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for 
which  he  is  registered  shall  be  suspended  from  the  University. 

A  student  who  without  permission  withdraws  from  the  University  or  from  any 
class  for  which  he  is  registered  shall,  unless  restored  to  probationary  standing,  be 
suspended  from  the  University. 

If  a  student  suspended  by  operation  of  one  of  the  foregoing  rules  re-enters  the 
University  and  again  becomes  subject  to  it,  his  suspension  becomes  indefinite. 

General  Information 

ADVISERS 

Freshman  and  sophomore  students  are  assigned  to  Pre-Commerce  advisers  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Commerce  are 
assigned  to  an  appropriate  adviser  in  the  college  according  to  the  major  program 
selected  by  the  student.  Every  student's  program  of  study  must  be  approved  by  his 
adviser. 

DEAN'S  HONOR  LIST 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  will  com- 
pile and  release  for  publication  a  list  of  those  students  who  attained  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.3  or  higher  on  a  total  load  of  14  or  more  credit  hours  during  that 
semester. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national  scholarship  society  in  commerce  and  business  ad- 
ministration, is  represented  in  the  College  of  Commerce  by  the  Alpha  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Chapter.  Eligibility  for  membership  is  restricted  to  the  highest  4  per  cent  of 
the  junior  class,  the  highest  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  highest  20  per 
cent  of  the  graduate  students. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  professional  business  fraternity,  has  as  its  objectives  the  en- 
couragement of  scholarship,  the  fostering  of  close  relationships  between  men  in 
the  business  world  and  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
varied  program  of  activities  which  will  supplement  classroom  training  for  careers  in 
business. 

Student  societies  in  specialized  fields  of  commerce  include  Beta  Alpha  Psi, 
national  professional   accounting   fraternity;    Omicron   Delta  Epsilon,   national   eco- 
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nomics  fraternity:   the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  affiliated  with 
the  national  organization  bearing  the  same  name;  and  the  Marketing  Club. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  plaeement  committee  in  the  College  U   well   M  all   inf!  IWmhen    ;.w!l   aid 
qualified  graduates  to  find  desirable  employment  Gradn 

Versfty  Placement  Service,  which  serves  graduating  seniors  and  alumni. 

Recommended  Programs  of  Study 

PRE-COMMERCE  PROGRAM 

Pre-Commerce  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  Pre-Comm<  rce  program  of 
study  within  their  first  two  years  of  residence  at  the  University.  It  is  parti  ularly  im- 
portant that  Economics  51   and  52  be  completed  during  the  sophomore  > 
these  courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses  in  the  Col. 
merce. 

Students  must  observe  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requirements  as  to  dis- 
tribution  of   elective   courses.    During   the   four   years,    in   addition    to   the    reqori 
courses  listed  herein,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Group   A 
hours  of  Group  B  electives  (other  than  Economics),  and  9  hours  or  Group  C  - 
tives  from   the   list   of  approved  elective  courses.    These   may    be   lower-division   or 
upper-division  courses,   trie  only  requirement  being   that  the  student  must   earn    at 
least  60  hours  of  credit  in  upper-division  courses   (numbered  100  or  higher). 

FRESHMAN  TEAS 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr 

English  1— Composition  3  Enelish  2— Composition  3 

Math.  3-College  Algebra  3  Pol.  Sci.  2-American  Fed.  Sj 

Psvchol.  1  or  Sociol.  1  3  Sociol.  1  or  Psvchol.  1  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1-Men1  2  Mil.  or  .Air  Sci.  2-M  I 

Phys.  Educ— Men  and  Women1  1  Phys.  Educ— Men  and  Women1  1 

Electives— Core  Group  C1  3-4  Electives— Core  Group  C  3-4 

Electives— Women                           .  .  1  Electives— Core  Group  A*  3 

TOTAL-MEN  15-16  TOTAL-MEN  18-19 

TOTAL-WOMEN  14-15  TOTAL-WOMEN  16-17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.   51— Principles                                   3      Acctg.   52— Principles  3 

Econ.  51— Principles                                     3      Econ.  52^Principles  3 
Enclish  18— Adv.  Composition  or                     Speech   11— Oral   Communication  or 

Speech   11— Oral  Communication         3           English   18— Adv.  Composition  3 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3-Men1                             2       Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4-M  9 
Phys.    Educ— Women1                                  1       Phys.    Educ— Won. 

Electives— Core  Group  A1                             3       Electives— Core  Group   A1  3 

Electives— Core  Group  C                          3      Electives— Men  4 

Elective— Women  3 

TOTAL-MEN  17  TOTAL-MEN 

TOTAL- WOMEN  16  TOTAL-WOMEN 

A    minimum   of    124    hours   of   credit    must    be    earned    In    BUbJ*  'hart 

required    Physical    Education,    required    Mili:  r    Sciem  .    n,    and 

Matl- 

l^nts   must    observe    the    University   Corr-    Curriculum    Requll 
distribution  of  elective  courses.  During  the  f<>  in  addlti    i 

courses,    the    student    must   complete    12    hours    of    Group    A    eled 
Group   B   electives.   and    !>   hours   of   Group   C   elective?    from    the    list    of    appr 
electives. 
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B.S.  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Accounting 

The  accounting  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  public  accounting 
and  for  positions  as  accountants  in  business,  industry,  and  government. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  Ill— Intermediate  Accounting  3 

Acctg.   115— Cost  Accounting    3 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment  .  3 

English  123-Business  English    3 

Finance  111— Business  Finance 3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


Second  Sem. 

Acctg.   112— Intermediate  Acctg. 


Hr. 

3 
Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law  ...     3 

Econ.  125— Statistics 3 

Mgmt.  Ill— Manufacturing 3 

Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


TOTAL 


...18  TOTAL 

SENIOR  YEAR 


18 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  211— Acctg.  Systems 3 

(or  Acctg.  217— Auditing  Theory 

2nd  Sem.) 

Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Banking  ....  3 

Electives— Commerce    6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    15 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  113— Advanced  Acctg 3 

Econ.  115— Labor  Economics   3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

Electives— Unrestricted   3 


TOTAL    15 


Finance 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  plan  to 
enter  government  service  or  to  become  associated  with  the  financial  or  insurance  de- 
partments of  banks,  commercial  firms,  and  industrial  organizations. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment  .  3 

Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Banking  ....  3 

English  123— Business  English    3 

Finance  111— Business  Finance 3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


Second   Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law    .  .  3 

Econ.    125-Statistics    3 

Finance  112— Financial  Mgmt 3 

Mgmt.    Ill— Manufacturing    3 

Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


TOTAL 


.18  TOTAL 

SENIOR  YEAR 


18 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.    241— Public   Finance    3 

Finance  150— Investments    3 

Electives— Commerce    6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  115— Labor  Economics   3 

Mgmt.  225-Business  Policy   3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce      3 

Electives— Unrestricted  3 


TOTAL    15 


TOTAL    15 
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Industrial  Management 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  in  industrial  man- 
agement, especially  those  in  production  and  industrial  relations.  Although  it  does 
not  provide  technical  training,  it  does  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  |p  •  1  ili/.ed 
training  can  be  developed. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment         3      Bus.  Law  112— Comm-  3 

Econ.    125—  Statistics    3      Acc-tg.    115— Cost  Accounting  3 

Mgmt.    Ill-Manufacturing    3      English  123— Business  English  3 

Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing    3       Finance  111— BufaMM  Finance  3 

Electives— Commerce     3      Mgmt.  112-Prodn.  Plan.  &  Control  3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3      Electives— Non-Commerce  3 

TOTAL    18          TOTAL  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First   Sem.                                                Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  115— Labor  Economics 3      Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Ranking  3 

Mgmt  216-Personnel  Mgmt 3      Mgmt.  225—  Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce     6      Electives— Commerce  3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3      Electives— Non-Commerce  3 

Electives— Unrestricted  3 

TOTAL    15  TOTAL    15 


Marketing 

The  marketing  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  the  field 
of  distribution,  at  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  or  retailing  level. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment    .      3      Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law  .      3 

Econ.    125— Statistics    3      Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Banking  3 

Mgmt.  Ill— Manufacturing   3      English   123— Business  English  3 

Mrkt.    Ill— Marketing    3      Finance  111— Business  Finance  3 

Electives— Commerce    3      Mrkt.   112— Marketing  Mgmt.  3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3      Electives— Non-Commerce  3 

TOTAL    18  TOTAL    18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  115— Labor  Economics    3      Mrkt.  215— Marketing  Research  3 

Mrkt.    120- Advertising    3      Mgmt.  225-Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce    6      Electives— Commerce  3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3      Electives— Non-Commerce  .          3 

Electives— Unrestricted 3 

TOTAL    15          TOTAL  18 
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B.S.  IN  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

The  economics  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  emphasize  economics 
in  their  education  for  a  business  career,  for  those  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate 
work  for  an  advanced  degree  in  this  field,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  govern- 
ment service. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  Ill— Money  and  Banking  ....      3  Econ.  212— Macro  Econ.  Analysis    .  .      3 

Econ.  125— Statistics 3  Electives— Business    3 

Econ.  211— Micro  Econ.  Analysis   .    .      3  Electives— Economics    6 

Electives— Business    3  Electives— Non-Commerce    6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    6 

TOTAL    18  TOTAL    18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                              Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  241-Public  Finance    3  Econ.  222-Hist.  of  Econ.  Thought  .  3 

Electives— Business    3  Electives— Business  or  Economics   ...  3 

Electives— Economics    3  Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

Electives— Business  or  Economics             3  Electives— Unrestricted     6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    15         TOTAL    15 

Courses  of  Instruction 

ACCOUNTING* 

51.  Principles  of  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  for  business  enterprises:  the  accounting  cycle,  journals 
and  ledgers,  working  papers,  statements. 

52.  Principles  of  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  51.  Further  study  of 
the  accounting  process  with  emphasis  on  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth; 
manufacturing  accounts;  analysis  of  financial  statements. 

111.  Intermediate  Accounting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  52.  Analysis  of  account- 
ing theory  and  practice  as  applied  to  business  firms;  assets  valuation,  lia- 
bilities, income  determination. 

112.  Intermediate  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  111.  A  continuation 
of  Accounting  111. 

113.  Advanced  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  Accounting  for  part- 
nerships, consolidations,  installment  sales,  consignments,  receiverships,  re- 
organizations, branches,  foreign  exchange,  and  estates  and  trusts. 

115.  Cost  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  52.  Fundamentals  of  cost  deter- 
mination with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  cost  data  and  their  interpreta- 
tion; process,  job-order,  and  standard  costs. 

211.  Accounting  Systems.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  The  adaption  of  ac- 
counting procedures  to  the  demands  of  the  firm,  with  emphasis  on  theoretical 
factors  important  to  efficiency  and  internal  control;  system  surveys  and 
reports,  the  design  of  forms,  office  machine  applications. 

213.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112  or  consent.  Tax  theory 
and  practice  as  developed  from  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  problems  in  preparation  of  tax  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations. 

♦Economics  52  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses. 
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214.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  213.  A  continuation  .if 
Accounting  213. 

216.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  115.  Advanced  work 
in  the  application  of  cost  theory  and  procedural  to  CMCI  and  problem,  which 
emphasi/e  the  managerial  DM  of  COet  information. 

217.  Auditing  Theory.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  Auditing  funda- 
mentals; objectives,  standards  and  procedures;  introduction  to  working-pap<-i 
techniques;   procedure  statements  of  the  American   Institute  of  Ci 

218.  Auditing  Practice.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  217.  Application  of  audit- 
ing theory  and  procedures,  with  emphasis  on  decisions  which  invoke  judg- 
ment and  are  important  in  independent  audits;  audit  working  papen  and 
reports;  case  studies. 

224.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Minimum  of  18  honrs 
in  accounting  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  higher.  Analysis  and  solution 
of  representative  CPA  problems. 

230.  Advanced  Accounting  Theory.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  L15,  and 
consent.  A  critical  analysis  of  accounting  concepts  and  standards  with  em- 
phasis on  their  origin,  development,  and  significance. 

BUSINESS  LAW° 

111.  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  nature  of  law  and  the 
judicial  system.  The  relationship  of  law,  ethics,  and  cultural  values  to  business 
enterprise.    Substantive   law   of   contracts,    sales,    and    credit    transaction 

the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  court  decisions. 

112.  Commercial  Law.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Business  Law  111.  Substantive  law  of 
agency,  partnerships,  corporations,  negotiable  instruments,  and  property  and 
their  social  and  economic  functions. 

ECONOMICS0 

51.  Principles  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing.  Principles 
of  resource  alk/cation,  income,  output  and  price  determination  under  different 
competitive  xmditions;  money;  banking,  and  monetary  policy;  national  in- 
come, employment,  and  fiscal  policy;  taxation  and  government  spending; 
international  economics,  underdeveloped  areas,  and  comparative  economic 
systems. 

52.  Principles  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  51.  A  continuation  of 
Economics  51. 

111.  Money  and  Banking.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Our  system  of  monetary  and  banking 
arrangements,  viewed  in  relation  to  functioning  of  the  economic  system  as 
a  whole. 

115.  Labor  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  An  introduction  to  labor  economics  and  laboc 
relations  in  industry,  including  the  interaction  of  economic  forces,  union 
policies,  personnel  practices,  and  labor  law. 

125.    Statistics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.  2  or  3.  Basic  statistical  methods  emnlo>  ed 
in  collection,  presentation,   analysis,   and   interpretation   of   business    and   eco- 
nomic data  such  as  analysis  of  frequency  distributions,  time  seriev 
index  numbers,  and  correlation. 

205.    Curhent  Economic  Problems.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  1  and  2  or  OCOSent 
For  students  in  Education  only.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  public 
teachers  with  reliable  source   material   in   economics   and  to  instruct   them    in 
studying  current  economic  problems. 

•Economics  52   is  a  prerequisite   for  all   upper-<li\  isi>n    COW 
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210.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Structure  and  processes  of 
existing  economic  systems  throughout  the  world  including  review  of  basic 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  socialistic,  communistic,  and  fascistic  societies. 
Comprehensive  analysis  based  on  current  and  recent  experiments  in  these 
economies. 

211.  Micro  Economic  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  price  and  output  deter- 
mination and  resource  allocation  in  the  firm  under  various  competitive 
conditions. 

212.  Macro  Economic  Analysis.  II.  3  hr.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  which  deter- 
mine the  level  of  income,  employment,  and  output.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  consumer  behavior,  investment  determination,  and  government 
fiscal  policy. 

217.  Trade  Unionism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  An  analysis 
of  the  structure,  government,  attitudes,  and  policies  of  organized  labor;  the 
implications  of  union  policy. 

218.  Collective  Bargaining.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  Theory 
and  practice  of  collective  bargaining;  including  contract  issues,  types  of  re- 
lationships, and  the  role  of  government  policy. 

219.  Economics  of  Wages.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  The 
determination  of  wage  levels  and  structure;  the  functioning  and  organization 
of  labor  markets. 

220.  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Analysis.  I.  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125. 
Study  of  the  principal  mathematical  techniques  employed  in  economic  an- 
alysis; an  introduction  to  econometrics. 

222.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  II.  3  hr.  Economic  ideas  in  perspective  of 
historic  development. 

225.  Transportation.  I.  3  hr.  Development  of  an  inland  transportation  system 
and  relations  and  policies  of  transport  agencies. 

230.  Public  Utiltttes.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  regulation;  economics  of  valu- 
ation and  rate  making. 

235.  Economic  Growth  and  Fluctuations.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125  or 
consent.  Industrial  fluctuations;  causes  and  possible  remedies. 

241.  Public  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Governmental  fiscal  organizations  and  policy;  taxes 
and  tax  systems  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

245.  Government  and  Business.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Government  in  its  role  of  adviser 
and  umpire;  analysis  of  governmental  policies  and  practices  affecting  business. 

250.  International  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  trade  among 
nations;  theories  of  trade;  policies,  physical  factors,  trends,  and  barriers  in 
international  economics. 

251.  Economic  Development.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems,  changes,  and  principal  policy  issues  faced  by  non-industrialized 
countries  in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

255.  Regional  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  An  analysis  of  the  factors  that  promote 
or  deter  the  economic  growth  of  a  region,  with  emphasis  on  such  matters  as 
population  shifts,  economic  base  studies,  industrial  location  analyses,  input- 
output  techniques,  regional  income  estimation,  local  multiplier  and  cycle 
concepts,  and  the  role  of  government  in  regional  growth. 

256.  Advanced  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125  or  equiv.  An  advanced 
approach  to  statistical  analysis  with  emphasis  on  probability,  inference,  and 
multi-varied  statistical  techniques. 
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FINANCE0 

111.  BumcBfl  Finance.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR;  Accounting  51  md  58  Of  oo  taAv 
of  the  activities  of  the  finance   manager  in  the  pknnt                      ■..   md 

administration  of  funds  used  in  a  PUlincai  enterpi: 

112.  Financial  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Finance  111.  Application  of  funda- 
ni( ntals  and  theory  to  the  analysis  of  08061  in  busiiu-ss  finai. 

115.    General   bffURANCB.   I.  II.  3  hr.  Theory  of  risk  and  its  application   to  insur- 

.   principles  underlying  all  forms  of  insuruiic e-lil<-,  property,   caanaky, 

fire,   and   surety. 

120.  Life  Insurance.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Finance  115.  Principles  of  life-insurance  pro- 
tection;  legal  regulation  of  insurance   companies. 

150.    Investments.  I.  3  hr.  PR:    Finance   111   or  consent.   Invcstmei/  md 

management  for  the  individual  and  the  financial  institution. 

161.    Real  Estate.  II.  3  hr.  Principles  and  practices  of  i 

216.    Risk   Manacimim.    II.   3  hr.   PR:    Finance    115  or  consent.   A   study   of   the 
transferable    risks    with    which    the    enterpreneur    must    deal.    Hmr>: 
the  process  by  which  decisions  are  made  for  the  handling  of  these  risks,   in- 
cluding an  examination  of  the  contributions  and  limitations  of  the  insurance 
system. 

MANAGEMENT0 

105.  Management  Process.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  management  as  a  process  com- 
prised of  the  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling 
business  activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  management  as  a  rational,  orderly, 
intellectual  process  for  malting  resources  productive. 

111.  MANUFACTURING.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
manufacturing  function  including  organization,  economic  limitations  affect- 
um manufacturing,  and  control  systems  and  analytical  tools  used  by  manu- 
facturing managers. 

112.  Production  Planning  and  Control.  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Management   111.  The 
management   of   manufacturing   and   production   activities    with    anphai 
their  coordination  and  control  to  achieve  production  goals. 

213.    Problems  in  Business  Administration.  I  or  II.  1-3  hr. 

216.  Personnel  Management.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Principles  and  practices  in  the  direction, 
coordination,  and  remuneration  of  manpower. 

225.    Business  Policy.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Completion  of  the  Comm-         I  Courses. 

Integrated   study   of   policies,    organization,    facilities,    and    control    techniques 
of  business  enterprises. 

MARKETING0 

111.  Marketing.   I,   II.   3  hr.   Analysis   of  those   activities   through   which    boat 
firms  direct  the  flow  of  their  goods  and  MTVicei  to  consumers  and  oat 

112.  Marketing  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  The  application  of 
fundamentals  and  theory  to  the  analysis  of  markrtin  - 

inent  of  marketing  strat<  | 

115.    Retailinc.    II.    3    hr.    PR:    Marketing    111.    Management    of    retail:: 

lishments,   with   emphasis   on   organization,    merchandising,    buyinc.    Ml 
motion,  customer  NaviCJCt,   and   <«>ntrol  of  operations. 

•Economics  II  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  upper-dhrtBlon  courses. 
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120.  Advertising.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111  and  112.  Introduction  to  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  advertising,  including  preparation  of  a  complete  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

210.  Industrial  Purchasing.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  A  survey  of  corporate 
procurement  problems  facing  modern  purchasing  executives. 

215.  Marketing  Research.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  The  utilization  of  present- 
day  marketing  research  techniques  in  the  solution  of  practical  marketing  prob- 
lems, with  particular  reference  to  West  Virginia. 


The  Creative  Arts  Center 


FACULTY 
Division  of  Music 

Richard  Edward  Duncan,  Dean  and  Director  of  Creative  Arts  Center:  Frofeteot  of 

Music.  (1964),  1958.  B.M.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  Unftvi 

of  Rochester;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University. 
Clifford  Woodrow  Brown,  Assistant  Dean  of  Creative  Arts   Center;   PfOfeteot  of 

Music.  (1964),  1942.  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  Ml     V    Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology. 
Francis    Thomas    Borkowski,    Assistant    Professor   of    Musie.    Clarinet,    Direetor   of 

Bands.  (1962),  1961.  B.M.E.,  Oberlin  Conservatory;   M.M..   Ind:  ntty. 

Kay    Kaiser   Borkowski,    Instructor    (part-time)    in    Music.    Flute.    (1963).    B.M., 

Indiana  University. 
Thomas    Scrd3Ner   Canning,   Associate   Professor   of   Music,   Composition,    Theory. 

(1963).  B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory;   M.M.,   Eastman   School  of   Music  of   the 

University  of  Rochester. 
Walter  Lee  Coplin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  String  Bass,  Instrument  Chi 

(1952),  1947.  B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory;  M.M.,  Wert  Virginia  ; 
Arno  Paul  Drucker,   Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Chairman   of   the   Applied 

Music  Department.  Piano.  (1962),  1959.  B.M..  M.M..  Eastman  School  of  Musie 

of    the    University    of    Rochester.    Akademie    fur    Musik,    Vienna;     Mozart  eum, 

Salzburg. 
Ruth  Landes  Drucker,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music.  Voice.  (1961).  B.M.,  MM., 

Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester;   Akademie  fur  Musik, 

Vienna;  Mozarteum,  Salzburg. 
Jon  Evan  Encberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Violoncello,  Theory.  (196-3),   ]' 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Roche 
Clyde    Neville    English,    Associate    Professor    of    Music,    Organ,    Church    bii 

(1953),  1945.  B.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;   M.S.M  .  D.S.M.,  School 

of  Sacred  Music,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Phild?  James   Faint,  Instructor  in  Music.  Percussion,   Theory.    (1961).   B.M.,   V, 

Virginia  University. 
Reginald  Hedges  Fink,   Assistant   Professor  of   Music.   Brass   Instruments,    Theory. 

(1962).  B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester:   MM. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 
Mary  Jane  Glasscock,  Instructor  in  Education,   Music  Education.    (1947),    1943. 

B.M.,  M.M.,  West  Virginia  University. 
Herman   Godes,    Professor   of   Music.    Piano.    (1964),    1960.    M.M.,    Latvian    State 

Music  Academy.  Student  of  Walter  Gieseking  and   Robert  Casadi 
Joseph  Arnold  Golz,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  Director  of  Opera   Department 

and  Choral  Organizations.  (1959).  B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  of  New  J 

M.A.,  Columbia  University. 
Leo   Horacek,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Cluiirman   of  the   Department   of 

Music    Education.    Music    Education.    (1964),    I960.    B.M.E.,    P.M.,    M.M.I'.. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 
Barton    Hudson,    Assistant   Professor   of   Bfuffc.    Musicology.    (1964).    B.M..    Mid- 
western University;  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 
Bonnie  Geoy  Joehnk,  Instructor  in  Musie.   Piano.    (1962).   B.M.,   Cornel]   Coll. 

M.M.,  Northwestern  University. 
Cerald  Lefkoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music    Theory,  Viola.  (1961).  B.S  .  Juilliard 

School  of  Music;  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Orthotic  University  of  Am 
David   Lloyd,   Professor  of   Music.   Voice.    (1963).    B.M..    Mlnneapolfa    College    of 

Music;    Curtis   Institute  of   Music.    New   Yerk    City   Cental   Opera,    NBC    Opera 

Company,    Glyndebourne    Opera    Company,    etc,    Soloist    with    all    major    lym- 

phonies. 
Frank  Edell  Lortnce,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  ami  Acting  Chairman   of 

the    Department    of    Theory    and    Composition.    Theory.    (1960),    1950.    BM. 

Oklahoma  City  University;    MM.,   Eastman  School  of   Music  of  the   UiuV 

of  Rochester. 
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Margaret  Scott  Lorince,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music  and  Chairman  of  Pre- 
paratory Department.  Piano.  (1963).  B.M.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.M., 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Elizabeth  McEnney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Voice.  (1949).  B.M.,  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Bernard  Ronald  McGregor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Voice,  Lecturer  in  Music. 
(1950),  1935.  B.S.Ed.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.F.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

James  Edward  Miltenberger,  Instructor  in  Music.  Piano.  (1962).  B.M.,  Miami 
University;  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Jane  Rhodes  Pestun,  Instructor  in  Music.  Piano.  (1945),  1942.  B.M.,  M.M.,  West 
Virginia  University. 

Donald  Charles  Portnoy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Violin,  Director  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Director  of  Summer  Music  Camp.  (1962),  1959.  B.S., 
Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

George  Etheridge  Schafer,  Professor  of  Music  and  Chairman  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Lecturer  in  Music.  (1962),  1954.  B.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.M.,  Ph.D., 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Stephanie  Shehatovich,  Instructor  in  Music— University  Extension.  Piano.  (1960). 
Pupil  of  Isador  Philipp,  Emil  van  Sauer,  and  Wanda  Landowska. 

Roger  Clark  Sherman,  Instructor  in  Music.  Trumpet.  (1964).  B.M.,  Eastman 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Edward  Sprague,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music— University  Extension.  (1964),  1962. 
B. S.M.Ed.,  Fredonia  State  Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University. 

Forrest  Wells  Standley,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music.  French  Horn.  (1963). 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  Juilliard  Graduate  School.  Solo  French  Horn  with 
N.B.C.  Symphony,  New  York  City  Center  Opera,  Ballet  Theatre. 

Ronald  Scott  Strtngham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Music  Education,  Lecturer 
in  Music.  (1964).  B.M.,  St.  Olaf  College-  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Eudd  Allen  Udell,  Instructor  in  Music.  Double  Reeds,  Director  of  Marching  Band. 
(1963).  B.M.,  M.M.E.,  Indiana  University. 

Kenneth  Wood,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  Theory,  Lecturer  in  Music.  (1941), 
1928.  B.M.,  M.M.,  Syracuse  University. 

Division  of  Art 

John  Donald  Clarkson,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Art.  (1964),  1948.  B.F.A., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Jo  Mather  Aull,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Art.  (1945).  Diploma,  Cooper  Union. 

Barbara  Adeline  Drainer,  Associate  Professor  of  Art.  (1964),  1952.  B.A.,  Fair- 
mont State  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Ben  Frank  Freedman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art.  (1962),  1957.  B.F.A.,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Joe  Francis  Moss,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art.  (1964),  1960.  A.B.,  M.A.,  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

Charles  Edwin  Patton,  Professor  of  Art.  (1951),  1939.  A.M.,  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Division  of  Drama 

Sam  Boyd,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Drama.   (1964),  1943.  B.F.A.,  M.F.A., 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Larry  Dean  Augustine,  Instructor  in  Drama.   (1964).  A.B.,  M.A.,  West  Virginia 

University. 
Robert  Barker  Burrows,  Professor  of  Drama;  Director  of  Design.   (1963),   1948. 

B.A.,  University  of  Puget  Sound;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 

State  University. 
Joe  Edward  Ford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama.   Technical  Theatre;  Director  of 

West   Virginia   High   School   Drama   Festival.    (1962),    1953.    A.B.,   Alderson- 

Broaddus  College;  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University. 
Joe  Vernon  Graber,  Instructor  in  Drama.  (1965).  A.B.,  Georgetown  College;  M.A., 

M.F.A.,  Western  Reserve  University. 
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Lennette   May    Hardin,    Instructor   in    Drama.    Oral   Interpretation.    (1959).   A.B., 

M.A.,  West  Virginia  I'niversity. 
James  Arltn  Hawkins,  Instructor  in  Drama.   (1965).  B.A..   MA,  S*  r OMBto  State 

Coll 
Charles    David    N'eel,    Instructor   in   Drama;    Studio    Theatre    Super*  ^>0). 

B.A.,  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University. 

THE  CREATIVE  ARTS 

Music,  art,  and   dram.t  anents   to   man's  desire  to  express   himself  and 

his  society  and  to  seek  person. il  growth  and  creative  satisfaction. 

The  goal  of  the  Creative  Arts  (.'enter  is  truly  professional  education  of  th<- 
highest  order  under  the  guidance  of  outstanding  artists,  performers,  and  inspired 
educators.  This  education  is  both  for  the  performing  and  creative  student  as  well  as 
the  student  preparing  for  a  teaching  career  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  Construction  on  the  new  multi-million  dollar  Creative  Arts 
Center  building  is  scheduled  to  begin  during  the  summer  of  1965.  This  new  facility, 
to  be  completed  in  1967,  will  provide  one  of  the  finest  structures  and  the  most 
modern  equipment  available  for  music,  art,  and  drama. 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Music 

1.  Applied  Music  is  designed  for  the  student  wishing  to  concentrate  on  per- 
forming or  teaching  a  particular  instrument. 

2.  Music  Education  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  or  instrumental  music 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  Theory  and  Composition  prepares  the  composer  and  the  student  wishing  to 
teach  theory  and  composition. 

Art 

1.  Studio  Art  is  designed  for  technical  training  and  the  history  of  art. 

2.  Art  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  art  in  the  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools. 

Drama 

1.  Acting-Directing  prepares  the  student  for  a  career  in  acting  (stage,  television, 
motion  pictures)   or  in  directing  plays  for  the  commercial  and  educational  theater. 

2.  Scene  Design  and  Technical  Theater  trains  the  student  in  the  principles  of 
designing  scenery,  lighting,  and  costumes.  Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  gain- 
ing practical  experience  in  technical  theatre  production. 

PRE-UNIVERSITY  PREPARATION 
Music 

The  student  should  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  his  major  perform 
area.   He   should  also  try  to   obtain   rudimentary   skills   in  piano   and    theory.    High 
school  courses  in  History  or  Appreciation  of  Music,  or  outside  readings  in  this  ■ 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Art 

The  student  should  take  all  the  courses  in  art  availabl-  >mmunity    Bfl 

should   also   visit   as   many   art    gallerys    and    art    displavs    as    possible  nool 

courses  in  history  or  appreciation  of  art,  or  outside  readings  in  this  area,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student. 
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Drama 

The  student  should  participate  in  as  many  productions  as  possible,  both  as  an 
actor  and  as  a  member  of  the  technical  staff.  He  should  attend  as  many  live  per- 
formances as  are  available  to  him.  Through  outside  readings,  he  should  acquaint 
himself  with  outstanding  plays,  production  techniques,   and  history  of  the  theater. 

INTER-DIVISIONAL  COMMITTEES 

Inter-Divisional    Curriculum     Committee:     Professor    Boyd,     Chairman;     Professors 

Brown    and    Clarkson;    Associate    Professor    Horacek;    Assistant    Professor 

Drucker;  Instructors  Moss  and  Neel. 
Inter-Divisional    Committee    on    Graduate    Studies:    Professor    Schafer,    Chairman; 

Professors     Boyd,     Burrows,     Clarkson,     and    Patton;     Associate    Professor 

Horacek. 
Alumni  Association:  Assistant  Professor  McGregor,  Chairman;  Professors  Burrows 

and   Patton;    Associate   Professor   Drainer;   Assistant   Professors   Coplin   and 

Ford. 


The  Division  of  Music 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  of  Music  offers  truly  professional  education  of  the  highest  order 
by  outstanding  performers  and  inspired  educators  for  the  performing  and  creative 
student  and  for  the  student  preparing  for  a  teaching  career  in  elementary,  secondary, 
or  higher  educational  institutions. 

PURPOSES 

The  Division  of  Music: 

1.  Offers  professional  preparation  in  the  fields  of  instrumental  and  vocal  per- 
formance, musical  composition,  church  music,  and  lyric  theatre. 

2.  Provides  the  necessary  musical  skills  for  the  future  music  educators  of  the 
country. 

3.  Offers  opportunities  for  students  in  all  departments  of  the  University  to 
participate  in  musical  activities  and  become  conscious  of  the  general  cultural  value 
of  music. 

4.  Provides  professional  instruction  for  the  talented  young  musicians  of  pre- 
university  age. 

5.  Provides  the  facilities  and  staff  to  stimulate  scholarly  research. 

6.  Stimulates  continuing  education  in  music  throughout  the  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  Extension  Division. 

7.  Serves  the  University,  State,  and  area  by  student  and  faculty  presentations 
of  lectures,  workshops  and  clinics,  concerts,  recitals,  and  opera  productions. 

General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music.  The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  as  set  forth  on  page  226 
are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  that  organization.  The  Music 
Education  Program  offered  in  the  Division  of  Music  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

The  Division  of  Music  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  air-conditioned  building. 
Constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars,  the  building  is  completely  modern 
in  every  respect,  with  special  attention  having  been  given  to  the  acoustical  problems. 

Included  among  its  facilities  are  26  teaching  studios,  30  practice  rooms,  band 
and  orchestral  rehearsal  room,  classrooms,  library,  listening  rooms,  recital  hall, 
dressing  rooms,  projection  and  recording  room,  and  administrative  offices. 
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The    faculty    consists    of   35    artist- teachers    ami    10    graduate    assistants, 
member   was   carefully   selected    bflCOTW   his   musical    background    combined    inspire*! 
teaching  with  outstanding  experience  a>  I  |IHjfcilom1  performer. 

The  performing  groups   maintained   by  the   Division   of    Music   are   a    svmphuny 
orchestra,  four  bands,  three  choruses,  op.ra  d«  partment,  the  Amer: 
numerous  student  chamber  music  ensembles.  Many  concerts  are  giv.-n  throughout  th< 
year  by  the  Division  of  Music,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  outstanding  OOO 
are    provided    by    the    University    Artists    Series.    Morgantown's    close    proximi' 
Pittsburgh  makes  that  city's  musical  events  available  to  University  stud- 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Remission  of  Fees  in  Band  oh  Orchiistra 

After  completing  two  years  in  the  band  or  orchestra,  especially  qualified  iii-in- 
bers  of  these  organizations  may  continue  service  in  them  upon  invitation  and  n 
allowances  in  the  form  of  remission  of  fees  amounting  to  $30.00  per  semester. 

UNIVERSITY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty  members, 
and  citizens  of  the  community  who  are  proficient  in   the  playing  of  an   orch» 
instrument.  The  repertoire  is  that  of  the  standard  symphony  orchestra,  with  special 
emphasis  on  contemporary  American  music. 

The  functions  of  the  orchestra  are  to  provide  the  University  and  community  an 
opportunity  to  hear  symphonic  music,  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  orchestral 
perience,  and  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  student  composers,  orchestrators,  and  con- 
ductors. 

Rehearsals  are  held  each  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the  Music 
Building.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  1  hour  credit  as  Music  103. 

UNIVERSITY  CHORAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  Choirs  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Personnel  are 
selected  by  audition.  These  choirs  rehearse  three  times  per  week.  May  be  taken  with 
or  without  1  hour  credit  as  Music  105. 

The  University  Choral  Union  is  open  to  all  University  students  who  can  satis- 
factorily sing  a  part.  This  organization  offers  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  per- 
formance of  major  choral  works.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  1  hour  credit  as 
Music  102. 

UNIVERSITY  BANDS 

The  University  Bands  are  composed  of  three  units:  the  Mountaineer  Marching 
Band,  the  Concert  Band,  and  the  Wind  S\-mphony.  Membership  is  open  to  men  and 
women  in  all  classes  of  the  various  schools,  divisions,  and  colleges  in  the  University. 

The  Mountaineer  Marching  Band  is  traditionally  a  men's  organization  and  is 
active  during  the  football  season.  The  Concert  Band  is  organized  at  the  conclusion 
of  football  season  and  presents  a  spring  concert  and  a  traditional  outdoor  concert 
during  Greater  West  Virginia  Weekend.  The  Wind  Symphony  presents  formal  con- 
certs on  campus  throughout  the  year.  Mav  be  taken  with  or  without  1  hour  credit  as 
Music  100. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Division  of  Music  sponsors  Epsilon  Nu  chapter  of  Mu  rhi  Epsilon,  Epsilon 
Sigma  chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  and  a  student  chapter  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference. 

DIVISION  OF  MUSIC  COMMITTEES 

Scholarship:  Assistant  Professor  McGregor,  Chairman;  Professor  Schafzr,-   Assistant 

Professors   Coplin,   Drucker,   EnCBKHC.   and   I  .oris 
Curriculum:  Associate  Professor  Horacek,  Chairman;  Assistant  EYofettOH    I  N 

Fcvk,  Lefkoff,  Lorince,  McGregor,  and  Stringham. 
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Board  of  Governors  Scholarships:  Assistant  Professor  Drucker,  Chairman;  Associate 
Professor  Golz;  Assistant  Professors  Borkowski,  Fink,  and  Portnoy;  Instructor 
Faini. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professor  Schafer,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Canning  and 
Horacek;  Assistant  Professors  Hudson,  Lefkoff,  and  Lorince. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  en- 
trance ana  departmental  requirements,1  and  completes  one  of  trie  following  curricula 
in  music  with  an  average  of  two  grade-points  per  semester  hour:2 

A.  Piano,  pipe-organ,  band  or  orchestral  instruments. 

B.  Theory  and  Composition. 

C.  Music  Education. 

A  freshman  student  who  has  less  than  a  1.0  (D)  grade-point  average  at  the 
close  of  his  second  semester  is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Division  of  Music. 
A  freshman  who  has  less  than  a  1.5  grade-point  average  at  the  close  of  his  second 
semester  is  automatically  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  The  terms 
of  probation  will  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

For  admission  to  the  junior  year  in  the  Division  of  Music,  a  student  must  have 
established  a  2.0  ( C )  grade-point  average. 

Transfer  students  must  establish  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions  during 
the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Music. 

Before  graduation,  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  majoring 
in  Applied  Music  must  have  three  credits  in  public  performances.  All  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  majoring  in  Music  Education  and  Theory  and 
Composition  must  have  two  credits  in  public  performances.  These  credits  will  be 
granted  on  the  following  basis:  one  credit  for  each  solo  performance;  one-half  credit 
for  each  ensemble  performance  or  each  accompaniment  on  piano  or  organ  of  major 
length  and  difficulty.  All  but  one  of  the  required  credits  must  be  achieved  by  solo 
performances. 

All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  not  less  than  two  clock  hours  per 
week  in  a  major  performing  group. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  correctly  fulfilling  all  requirements.  Each  student 
should  review  his  course  requirements  both  before  and  after  every  registration 
period  so  that  errors  or  omissions  will  be  detected  immediately. 


iSee  Undergraduate  Applied  Music  Requirements,  page  238. 

2Not  more  than  10  hours  in  Orchestra,  Bands,  and  Choruses  will  be  counted 
toward  requirements  for  graduation.  Grade  points  in  excess  of  2  hours  of  credit 
in  choral  groups  will  not  be  counted  towards  requirements  for  graduation  of 
students  in  Music  Education  with  an  instrumental  emphasis.  Grade  points  in 
excess  of  2  hours  of  credit  in  Orchestra  or  Bands  will  not  be  counted  towards 
requirements  for  graduation  of  students  in  Music  Education  with  choral  em- 
phasis. For  curricula  other  than  Music  Education,  not  more  than  8  hours  of 
Orchestra,  Bands,  and  Choruses  will  be  counted  toward  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 
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APPLIED 

CURRICULUM-PIANO 

First          Second 

Freshman    Year 

Sem.            Sent. 

Course    Descrij)!. 

M.  150,  Piano 

4                 4 

Piano  7 

M.  1,  2 

4                 4 

First-year    th- 

M.  102  or  M.  105 

1                  1 

Musical  organization 

English  1.  2 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Set   1,2 

3                 3 

Composition    and    rh- A 

.      4                  1 

Gen.  biol.;  intro.  p< 

Phvs.  Ed. 

1                  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M) 

2                 2 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Piano 

4                 4 

Piano  8 

M.  3,  4 

4                 4 

Second-year  theory 

M.   140.   1  11 

3                 3 

History  of  music 

M.    102  or   M.   105 

1                  1 

Univ.  Chorus;   Univ.  Choir 

M.  155 

1                  1 

Chamber  music 

Elective     

3                 3 

Phys.  Ed.   (W) 

1                  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  (If) 

2                 2 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  36  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Piano 

4                 4 

Piano  9 

M.  252.  280,  281,  282,  or  283 

3                 3 

Form;    Survey   eou 

M.   102  or  M.   105 

1                  1 

Univ.  Chorus;   Univ.  C'hoir 

M.  155    

1                  1 

Chamber  music 

M.  218,  219 

1                  1 

Methods  and  pedagogy 

M.  253,  254 

2                 2 

Counterpoint 

Elective 

2                 2 

Music 

Art  30;  Academic  Elective 

3                 3 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  34  hr. 

Art  apprec.;*  Elective 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Piano 

4                 4 

Piano  10 

M.   155 

1                  1 

Chamber  music 

M.  220,  221 

1                  1 

Repertoire 

M.  299 

2 

Recital 

M.  102  or  M.  105 

1                  1 

Univ.  Chorus,    Univ.   Choir 

Elective     

4                 4 
4                 4 

Music 

Soc.    Sci 

Intro,  gen.  co>: 

Women  32  hr. 

Mm  32  hr. 

Total  134  hr.   (Women) 

140  hr.   (Men) 

*Or  Core  Group  C  el< 

•Or  Core  Group  A  elective. 

■Or  Core  Group  B  elective. 
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APPLIED  CURRICULUM-ORGAN 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                 Sem.  Sem.             Course  Description 

M.  150,  Organ 4  4  Organ  7 

M.  150,  Piano  2  2  Piano  5 

M.  1,  2 4  4  First-year  theory 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Univ.  Chorus;  Univ.  Choir 

English   1,  2    3  3  Composition  and  rhetoric 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,2   4  4  Gen.   biol.;    Intro,    gen.    course3 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M)   2  2 

Women  38  hr. 
Men  42  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Organ    4  4         Organ  8 

M.  150,  Piano  2  2         Piano  6 

M.  3,  4 4  4         Second-year  theory 

M.  140,  141   3  3         History  of  music 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1         Univ.  Chorus;  Univ.  Choir 

Elective    3  3 

Phys.   Ed.    (W)    1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  (M)    2  2 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Organ 4  4  Organ  9 

M.  183;  280,  281,  282  or  283  .  .  .  2  3  Conducting;  Survey  courses 

M.  252   3  -  Form 

M.  253,  254 2  2  Counterpoint 

M.  218,  219 1  1  Methods  and  pedagogy 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Univ.  Chorus;  Univ.  Choir 

Elective    2  2  Music 

Art  30;  Academic  Elective 3  3  Art  apprec.;2  Elective 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  34  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Organ    4  4  Organ  10 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Univ.  Chorus;  Univ.  Choir 

M.  220,  221   1  1  Repertoire 

M.  299 -  2  Recital 

Elective     4  4  Music 

Soc.  Sci 4  4  Intro,  gen.  course3 

Women  30  hr. 
Men  30  hr. 

Total  138  hr.  (Women) 

144  hr.  (Men) 


aOr  Core  Group  C  elective. 
2Or  Core  Group  A  elective. 
"Or  Core  Group  B  elective. 
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APPLIED  CURRICULUM 

Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Saxophone,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Trombone 

Euphonium,  Tuba,  Percussion,  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  and  Double  Bass 

Second 
Sem. 


First 
Freshman   Year  Sem. 

M.  150,  Applied  Music   4  4 

M.  1,2  4  4 

II  150,  Piano                                        2  2 
M.  100  or  M.  103                                 11 

English  1,  2                                          3  3 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2   4  4 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M)                    2  2 

Women  38  hr. 
Men  42  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music  4  4 

M.  150,  Piano   2  2 

M.  3,  4        4  4 

M.  140,  141 3  3 

M.  100  or  M.  103  1  1 

Elective                 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)  .1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  ( M )  2  2 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music  4  4 

M.  117,  118  2  2 

M.  218,  219  .  1  1 

M.  155  11 

M.  100  or  M.  103 1  1 

M.  253,  254 2  2 

M.  252  3 

Art  30;  Academic  Elective 3  3 


Women  31  hr. 
Men  31  hr. 


Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music 

M.  280,  281,  282,  283;  299 

M.  155 

M.  100  or  M.  103 

Elective 

Soc.  Sci 


Course   Description 

Instrument  7 
First- vcar  theory 

Piano  2 

Band,  Orchestra 

Composition  and  rhetoric 

Gen.    biol.;    Intro,    gen.    course 


Instrument  8 
Piano  3 

Second-year  theory 
History  of  music 
Band,  Orchestra 


Instrument  9 

Instn.;  Orch.  &  Band  Arr. 

Methods  and  pedagogy 

Chamber  music 

Band,  Orchestra 

Counterpoint 

Form 

Art  apprec.;1  Elective 


Instrument   10 

Survey  courses;  Recital 

Chamber  music 

Band,  Orchestra 

Music 

Intro,   gen.   course* 


'Or  Core  Group  C  elective. 
•Or  Core  Group  A  elective 
"Or  Core  Group  B  elective 


Women  29  hr. 
Men  29  hr. 

Total  134  hr.   (Women) 

140  hr.   (Men) 
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APPLIED  CURRICULUM-VOICE 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                  Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

M.  150,  Voice   4  4  Voice  7 

M.  150,  Piano   2  2  Piano  2 

M.  1,  2 4  4  First-year  theory 

M.  102  or  M.  105    1  1  Choral  Union,  Univ.  Choir 

English  1,  2 3  3  Composition  and  rhetoric 

Foreign  Lang 3  3  Italian,  French,  German1 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M)    2  2 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  40  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Voice   4  4  Voice  8 

M.  150,  Piano   2  2  Piano  3 

M.  3,  4 4  4  Second-year  theory 

M.  140,  141   3  3  History  of  music 

M.  102  or  M.  105   1  1  Choral  Union  or  Univ.  Choir 

Foreign  Lang 3  3  Italian,  French,  German 

Phys.   Ed.    (W)    1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  (M)   2  2 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Voice  4  4  Voice  9 

M.  20   2  2  Intro,  opera  theatre 

M.  253,  254 2  2  Counterpoint 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Choral  Union  or  Univ.  Choir 

M.  252   3  -  Form 

Foreign  Lang 3  3  Italian,  French,   German 

Core  Group  B,  C2 3  3 

Women  33  hr. 
Men  33  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Voice  4  4  Voice  10 

M.  210   2  2  Opera  theatre 

M.  218,  219 1  1  Methods  and  pedagogy 

M.  299  -  2  Recital 

M.  280,  281,  282,  or  283 3  -  Survey  courses 

Core  Group  A8   -  3 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Choral  Union  or  Univ.  Choir 

M.  220,  221   1  1  Repertoire 

Elective     2  2  Music 

Women  30  hr. 
Men  30  hr. 

Total  135  hr.  (Women) 

141  hr.  (Men) 
JOne  year  each  of  Italian.   French,  German. 

20ne  Core  course  from  Group  B  and  one  Core  course  from  Group  C  required. 
8One  Core  course  from  Group  A. 


CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  (Marie,  Art,  1) 
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THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  CURRICULUM1 


Freshman   Year 

M.  150,  Applied 

M.  1,  2 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155 

English  1,  2 

Core  Group  C       

Phys.  Ed.  

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.   1,  2  (M) 


First 

■  mrf 

Sent. 

Sim. 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

CiHir  iptum 

Applied  music* 
First-year   the  i 

Musical  orgmizati 
(.'oinpositiuii  rod  rhetoric 


Sophomore  Year 

M.   150,  Applied 4  4         Applied  music 

M.  3,  4 4  4          Second-year  tl. 

M.   114    2  2         Composition 

M.  140,  141                                              3  3          History  of  music 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155            1  1          Musical  organization 

French,  German,  Italian  1,  2               3  3         First-year  foreign  language 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)                                      1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  ( M )                   2  2 

Women  36  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied                                    4  4         Applied  Ifvfc 

M.  252                3  -          Form 

M.  253,  254 2  2         Counterpoint 

M.   114    2  2         Composition 

M.  117,  118                                            2  2         Instn.;  Orchn.  &  Band  Air. 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155           1  1          Musical  organization 

French,  German,  Italian  3,  4               3  3         Second-year  foreign  lanp. 

Women  31  hr. 

Men  31  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied                                    4  4         Applied   music 

M.  183,  184     2  2         Conducting 

M.   114;   M.  255    ...  .                            2  2          Composition;   Project4 

M.  280,  281,  282,  or  2S3                   3  3         Survev  courses 

M.  120                                                    2  -          Choral  arranging 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155           1  1         Musical  irgnnh nihil 

Core  Group  B   4  4 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  34  hr. 
Total  135  hr.    (Women) 
141    hr.    (Men) 


'A  student  working  toward  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Theory  and 
Composition  must  have  at  least  an  average  of  "B"  in  the  requir.d  fr.shman  and 
sophomore  Theory  courses. 

•Candidates  for  this  decree  must  complete  grade  levH  7  >n  their  major 
instrument  and  grade  level   4   in   piano.   At  least   10   hours  of   Appli.  credit 

must  be  in  an  area  other  than   U>6   major. 

•At   least   4   credit   hours   must    be   in   a   major   performing   group. 

«Major  project  in  Theory  or  Composition. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM-VOCAL  EMPHASIS 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                  Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

M.  150,  Applied  Major 2  2         Voice  or  Keyboard  4 

M.  150,  Applied  Minor   1  1         Voice  1  or  Piano  2A,  2B1 

M.  84,  85,  Applied  Class    1  1         String  class 

M.  1,  2 4  4         First-year  theory 

M.  102  or  M.  105   1  1         Choral  Union,  Univ.  Choir 

English  1,  2 3  3         Composition  and  rhetoric 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,2   4  4         Gen.  biol.;  intro.  gen.  course 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M)    2  2 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music   2  2         Voice  or  Keyboard  5 

M.  150,  Applied  Minor   2  2         Voice  2  or  Piano  3 

M.  3,  4 4  4         Second-year  theory 

M.  140,  141   3  3         History  of  music 

M.  183,  184 2  2         Conducting 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1         Choral  Union,  Univ.  Choir 

Hist.  1,  2  3  3         World  civilization 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)    1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  (M)   2  2 

Women  36  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Major   2  2        Voice  or  Keyboard  6 

M.  80,  81  or  82,  83,  Applied  Class     1  1         Woodwind  or  brass  class 

M.  181,  182 3  3         Music  Ed.-elem.;  Mus.  Ed.-sec. 

M.  120 -  2        Choral  arranging 

M.  102  or  M.  105   1  1         Choral  Union,  Univ.  Choir 

Educ.  105,  106 3  3         Human  growth  &  development 

Educ.  100 1  -          Orientation  and  selection 

Soc.  Sci.  1,  2 4  4         Intro,  gen.  course 

Art  30    3  -          Apprec.  of  fine  arts 

Women  33  hr. 

Men  34  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Major   2  2         Voice  or  Keyboard  7 

M.  86,  Applied  Class  1  -          Percussion  class 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1         Choral  Union,  Univ.  Choir 

English  18;  3,  4,  5,  or  6 6  -         Adv.  written  and  spoken;  Lit. 

Educ.  115 3  -          Student  teaching— elementary 

Educ.  130 2  -          Materials   and   Methods— elem. 

Educ.   125    -  4         Student  teching— secondary 

Educ.   120    -  4         Principles  of  teaching 

Educ.   169    -  2         Materials  and  methods— sec. 

Health  Ed.  102 -  2         School  health  program 

Women  30  hr. 

Men  30  hr. 

Total  134  hr.  (Women) 

140  hr.  (Men) 


students  must  demonstrate  piano  level  4   to  use  organ  as  an   applied   minor. 


CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER     Mus*    Arl    D 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICUL1  M 
INSTRUMENTAL  EMPHASIS 


/  irsf            oond 

Freshman    Year 

Sern. 

M.   150,  Applied   Major 

M.  150,  Applied  Piano  or  Instr. 

2                  2 

i           T 

M.  84,  85,  Applied  Class 

i            i 

M.  1,  2 

i 

M.  100  or  103 

i           i 

English  1.  2 

Biol,  or  Phys.   Sci.    1.2 

3 

4                4 

Phys.  Ed. 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.   1,  2  (M) 

1                 1 

2                 2 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Sophomore   Yiar 

M.   150,  Applied  Major 

2                 2 

M.  150,  Applied  Piano  or  Instr. 

1                   1 

M.  82,  83,  Applied  Class 

1                  1 

M.  3,  4 

•1                4 

M.  140,  141 

3 

M.  183,  184 

2                 2 

M.  100,  102,  103 

1                  1 

Hist.  1,  2 

3                 3 

Phys.  Ed.  (W) 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  ( M ) 

1                 1 

2                 2 

Women  36  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Junior  Year 

M.    150,  Applied  Major 

2                 2 

M.  150,  Applied  Voice 

1                  1 

M.  80,  81,  Applied  CI  i  s 

1                  1 

M.    117,    118 

.     2                 2 

M.   181,   182 

3                 3 

M.  100,  102,  103 

1                 1 

Educ.  105,  106 

3                 3 

Educ.  100 

1 

Soc.  Sci.   1,  2 

4                 4 

Art   30 

Women  38  lir. 

Men  38  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Major 
M.  86,  Applied  C!  i 

2                 2 

1                  - 

M.  100.  102.  103 

2                  2 

English  18;  3,  4,  5,  8 

8               - 

Educ.  115 

3 

Educ.  130 

2 

Educ.   125 

4 

Educ.    120 

4 

Educ.    169 

o 

Health    Ed.    102 

Q 

Women  38  hr. 

Men  32  hr. 

(  ri]>tu>n 

Major  instrument  4 
Piano   1A.    IB  OC   Instr.  3 

String  el.tss 
■  \  ear  theory 
I 

.nd   rhet 
( Sen.  hi  '1.;  Intro.  g<  i 


Major  instrument  5 

Piano  2A,  2B  or  Instr.  4 

class 

Second-year  thf 

History  of  mask 

Conducting 

Band.  Orchestra;  I  Choi 

World   civilization 


Major  instrument  6 

Voice  1 

Woodwind  class 

Instn.;  Orchn.  &  Band  Arr. 

Mus.  Ed.— elem.;  Mus.  Fd.— sec. 

Band,   Orchestra;    (Chorus)* 

Human    growth    &    development 

Orientation    and    Selection 

Intro,  gen.  course 

Apprec.  of  fine  arts 


Major  instrument  7 

Percussion   class 

Band,  Orehest:  OS  )' 

Adv.    written    and    spoken      1 

Student    teaching— elementary 

Materials  and  methods— elem. 

Student    t« 

Principles  of  teaching 

lab  and  methods- 
School  health  program 


Total   140  hr.    (Women) 

146  hr.    (Men) 

ra   in   Instrumental   will   oomi  4   on   <mo   Other  instrument. 

3M  'i'>n  majors  in  Instrur  • 

proup  for  ne  year. 
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ACCELERATED  MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

Students  wishing  to  complete  the  Music  Education  curriculum  in  less  than 
four  years  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  Chairman  of  Music  Educa- 
tion, accelerate  their  program  by  attending  summer  sessions.  All  requirements 
of  tlie  four-year  curriculum  must  be  satisfied. 

COMBINED  APPLIED-MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

An  optional  five-year  program  can  be  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  majors  in  both  Applied  Music  and  Music  Education.  Admission 
to  this  program  is  by  written  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  Applied  Music  and  the 
Chairman  of  Music  Education  after  the  student  has  completed  two  semesters.  This 
curriculum  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-12. 

The  numerous  possible  combinations  of  Applied  Music  with  Music  Education 
cannot  be  listed  separately  in  this  bulletin.  When  the  student  becomes  a  candidate 
for  this  degree,  his  adviser  designates  the  specific  courses  which  must  be  taken  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  both  Applied  Music  and  Music  Education.  By  attending 
summer  sessions,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the  combined  curriculum  in  four 
years. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Students  successfully  completing  the  Music  Education  curriculum  will  qualify 
for  the  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-12.  This  certificate  qualifies  one  to  teach 
music  on  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Music  majors  wishing  to  qualify  for  a  second  teaching  field  other  than  music 
at  secondary  levels  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Professional  Certificate, 
Grades  7-12,  by  completing  the  requirements  of  the  second  teaching  field  and  the 
following  courses  in  Education:  100,  105,  106,  120,  124,  169,  and  an  approved 
2-hour  elective  in  Secondary  Education.  (See  College  of  Education  section  for 
requirements  in  teaching  fields.) 

Students  who  choose  Music  as  the  first  teaching  field,  whether  enrolled  in  the 
Division  of  Music  or  in  the  College  of  Education,  must  complete  level  7  in  the 
applied  major.  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  who  choose 
Music  as  the  second  teaching  field  must  complete  level  5  in  the  applied  major.  ( See 
College  of  Education  section.) 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC 

1.  Theory.  I.  4  hr.  Thorough  training  in  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
elements  of  music.  Triads,  intervals,  keys,  scales,  cadences,  notation,  rhythmic 
reading,  sight  singing,  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  keyboard  harmony. 

2.  Theory.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Music  1.  Continuation  of  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
dictation.  Seventh  chords,  modal  scales,  key  relationships,  modulation,  trans- 
position, and  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  keyboard  harmony. 

3.  Theory.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Music  2.  Study  of  the  harmonic  technique  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  Introduction  to  formal  analysis,  counterpoint,  and  20th 
century  techniques.  Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  four-part  writing,  modu- 
lation, altered  chords,  chorale  harmonization,  keyboard  harmony. 

4.  Theory.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Music  3.  Continuation  of  Music  3. 

10.  Appreciation  of  Music.  I,  II.  3  hr.  An  introductory  course  designed  to 
develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  significance  of  music  as  a 
fine  art,  and  to  help  the  student  to  develop  intelligent  listening  habits. 
Musical  terminology  and  historical  data  are  presented  as  needed  but  central 
to  the  course  is  the  listening  experience. 

11.  Music  as  an  Art  and  Science.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  10  or  its  equiv.  Music 
in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Music  methods  and  materials  for 
teachers  in  the  first  three  grades.  Two  recitation  periods  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week.  Not  open  to  music  majors. 


CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  (Music,  Art,  Drama) 

12.  Music  Materials  and  Procfdi m  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  11  or  its  equiv. 
Continuation  of  Music  11.  Methods  and  materials  for  t<a<h»rs  in  upper 
grades.  Criteria  for  utilization  of  notafional  elements.  Two  re»  itation  p»  iiods 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Not  open  bo  music  majors. 

20.    Introduction  to  Opera  Thiahu:.  I.  II.  0-2  hi.  M,i\.  eo-dit  8  hr.  1'R 

sent.  Practical  work  in  all  MpCCtl  of  lyric  theatre  production.  Development 
of  lyric  theatre  itlgB  technique  through  movt  -merit  studies,  p<rionn.in<  «•  in 
minor  roles,  and  operatic  scenes. 

77.  Enjoyment   of    Music.    I.    1    hr.    A    non-tcehnieal    oouiM    dealing    with    the 
elements   of   music— rhythm,    timbre,    form,    harmony,    meUxly.     Not    o\ 
music  majors. 

78.  Enjoyment  of  Music.  II.  1  hr.  Continuation  of  Music  77.  Not  open  to  musie 
majors. 

80.  Woodwind  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  flute  and  clarinet. 

81.  Woodwind  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  oboe  and  bassoon. 

82.  Brass  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  trumpet  and  trombone. 

83.  Brass  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  baritone  and  tuba. 

84.  Strinc  Class.  I,  II.   1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  violin  and  viola. 

85.  String  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  cello  and  string  bass. 

86.  Percussion  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  percussion. 
100.  Band.  I,  II.  0  to  1  hr. 

102.  University  Choral  Union.  I.  II.  0  or  1  hr. 

103.  U>ttVERSITY-COMMUNTrY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  I,  II.  0  Or   1   hr. 

105.    University  Choir.  I,  II.  0  to  1  hr. 

114.  Composition.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  4  or  consent.  Creative  writing.  Course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

117.  Instrumentation.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2.  Study  of  the  characteristics  of 
band  and  orchestral  instruments  and  their  use  in  scoring. 

118.  Orchestration  and  Band  Arranging.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  117.  Problems  in 
scoring  for  orchestral  ensembles  and  band. 

120.  Choral  Arranging.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2.  A  study  of  the  characteristics 
and  problems  in  scoring  for  choral  combinations. 

140.  History  of  Music.  I.  3  hr.  Survey  of  music  history  from  the  pre-Christian 
era  to  the  baroque. 

141.  History  of  Music.  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  music  history  from  the  baroque  to 
the  contemporary  period. 

150.  Applted  Music.  I,  II.  1-4  hr.  Open  to  qualified  students  in  any  field  in 
Applied  Music.  Course  number  m.iy  be  repeated  as  main  times  as  necessary 
or  desirable.   Credit  given  at  the  following  rates: 

1.  For  music  majors,  two  hours  for  each  30-minute  weekly   lesson. 

2.  For  other  students,  a  maximum  of  one  30-minute  lesson  per  week  for  one 
hour  of  credit. 

3.  Students  in  lower  grade  levels  of  Applied  Music  may  he  grouped  in  Bfl  lO 
classes  for  initial  instruction.  1-2  hr.  credit. 
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155.  Chamber  Music.  I,  II.  0  to  1  hr.  This  course  provides  the  opportunity  to 
perform  in  small  ensembles.   Course  may  be  repeated. 

181.  Music  Education.  I.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  music  education  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

182.  Music  Education.  II.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  music  education  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school. 

183.  Conducting.  I.  2  hr.  A  basic  course  in  conducting  techniques,  both  choral 
and  instrumental. 

184.  Conducting.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  183.  Continuation  of  Music  183,  including 
more  advanced  score  reading  and  conducting  techniques,  both  choral  and  in- 
strumental. 

198.    Major  Project  in  Composition  or  Theory.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  4. 

200.  Band,  Orchestra,  Choral,  Opera  Theatre,  and  Music  Education  Clinics. 
2  hr.  Special  problems  of  organization  and  development  of  the  various  per- 
forming organizations.    Lecture,  laboratory  and  discussion  groups. 

201.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  10,  11,  12,  or  con- 
sent. Development  of  skills,  procedures,  techniques,  and  materials  used  by 
the  general  classroom  teacher  of  music  in  grades  1-8.  Not  open  to  music 
majors. 

210.  Opera  Theatre.  I,  II.  0-2  hr.  Max.  credit  8  hr.  PR:  Music  20  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  Music  20.  Performance  of  major  roles  and  advanced  pro- 
duction techniques.  Qualified  students  will  undertake  production-direction 
projects  under  supervision. 

218.  Methods  and  Pedagogy  in  Major  Appldzd  Fields.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Music  150. 

219.  Methods  and  Pedagogy  in  Major  Applied  Fields.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Music  218. 

220.  Repertoire.  I.  1  hr. 

221.  Repertohie.  II.  1  hr. 

246.  Music  in  the  Junior  High  School.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  181-182  or  equiv.  A 
consideration  of  the  potentialities  and  special  needs  of  the  junior  high  school 
in  music  education;  programs,  procedures,  and  materials. 

252.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  4.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
structure  of  music. 

253.  Counterpoint.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  4  or  consent.  Sixteenth  century  counter- 
point. 

254.  Counterpoint.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  4  or  consent.  Eighteenth  century  counter- 
point. 

280.  Survey  of  Operatic  Music.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

281.  Survey  of  Symphonic  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

282.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

283.  Survey  of  Chamber  Music.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

299.  Recital.  I,  II.  0  to  2  hr.  Not  available  for  graduate  credit.  To  be  used  to 
fulfill  applied  major  graduation  requirement  only  when  the  student  has 
achieved  grade  level  9.  Students  who  have  reached  grade  level  6  may 
receive  1  hour  credit,  which  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  graduation  recital 
requirement. 
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BEGINNING  APPLIED  CLASSES 

Class   instruction   at   the   beginning   levels   Is   provided   for    1    hour   credit   on 
following  instruments  and  in  voice: 

Woodwind— Music  80  and  81;  Brass— Music    S2  and  Si.  String— Music  84  ai. 

Percussion— Musk  86;   Piano— Music   150,   Section!   24   and   25,   Voice— Male   150, 
Sections  26  and  27. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Music  organizations  available  to  all  University  students  with  or  without  1  hour 
credit  are:  Band— Music  100;  University  Choral  Union— Mum c  K'2.  University- 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra— Music  1<»>.  University  Choir— Music  105,  Chamber 
Music— Music  155;   Optra  Theatre— Music  2()  and  210. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Music  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  ti       M  of  Music 

degree  (with  major  areas  in  Music  Education,  Theory,  Applied  Music.  Composition, 
Church  Music,  and  History  of  Music),  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  (with  Belds 
of  specialization  in  Theory,  Music  Education,  Musicology,  or  Composition),  the 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  degree  in  Piano  or  Voice,  and,  jointly  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  of  Education,  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  Music  Education.  B 
to  the  1965-66  Graduate  School  Announcements  for  further  details  regarding  ad- 
mission, requirements,  curricula,  and  graduate  courses. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  Division  of  Music  has  available  each  year  a  number  of  graduate  Bfffffotant- 
ships  carrying  stipends  from   $1,500  to  $2,000  for  the  nine-month  school-)  ear  plus 
the  remission  of  all  tuition  fees  for  a  twelve-month  period  beginning  in  Septan 
Recipients  are  expected  to  work  12  hours  per  week  in  the  Division  of   Music;   tin- 
areas  in  which  BSsistantships  are  awarded  vary  from  vear  to  year  but  embody  class- 
room teaching  in   Theory  and   Music   Education   and  practu  in    Band. 
Opera,  and  Piano  Accompanying.  Preference  is  usually  given  those  applicants 
appear  in  person  for  an  audition  and  interview.  For  further  information  and  appU 
tion,  write  to  the  Chairman,  Department  of  Graduate  Studies,  Division  of  Music. 

EXTENSION   DIVISION 

288.  Musk  Education.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Consent.  A  study  of  the  rundami 

music,  and  the  procedures  and  materials  used  in  teaching  music  in  the 
elementary   classroom.    Credit    for    this    course    will  ily    Fir-' 

Certificate  renewal  or  an  elective  on  a  degree  which  permits  op-  n  elective*. 
Cannot  be  used  to  renew  an  emergency  certificate  of  any  t>pe.  Offered  only 
in  the  University  Extension  Division.  Not  open  to  music    m  . 

289.  Music    Education.    II.   3   hr.    PR:    Music    288.    Continuation    of    M 

Credit  restrictions  for  this  class  are  the  same  as  for  Mi:  'rt'ered  only 

in  the  University  Extension  Division.  Not  open  to  music  ni.e 

290.  Choral  Conducting  and  Procedures.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  The  organisa- 
tion and  development  of  school  and  community  choral  groups  with  particular 
emphasis     on     conducting    techniques,     choral     miM  Js,     and     choral 

teaching  procedures.  Offered  in  me  University  Extension  Division  onrj 

non-music  majors  only. 

291.  Choral  Conducting  and  Piu  i  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Music  2<)0  n 
Continuation    of    Music   290.    Offered    in    the    CJuWeilitj 

only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

292.  History  and  ApprsXSATSOM  0*  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Consent.  The  history  and 
appreciation   of   music   from    the   Christian    era    through    the   baroque    ; 
Offered    in    the    University    ExtBttSJ OO    Division    only.    For    non-nn: 

only. 
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293.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  292  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  Music  292  including  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  periods. 
Offered  in  the  University  Extension  Division  only.  For  non-music  majors 
only. 

294.  Class  Piano.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Offered  in  the  University  Extension 
Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

295.  Class  Piano.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  294  or  consent.  Offered  in  the  University 
Extension  Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

APPLIED  MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Undergraduate  Applied  Music  Requirements* 

Applied  grade  levels  for  entering  students  are  listed  in  the  outlines  of  the 
various  curricula.  These  grade  levels  are  based  upon  normal  progress  expected  of 
students  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  necessary  grade  level  requirements  for  graduation. 
Students  who  do  not  meet  indicated  grade  levels  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  are  subject  to  probation. 

When  the  faculty  feels  the  deficiencies  are  so  great  and  the  student's  musical 
talent  so  minimal  that  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  graduation  requirements  is  im- 
possible, the  student  wall  be  notified  that  his  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Music  will 
be  terminated. 

Applied  Music  Majors 

All  undergraduates  in  Applied  Music  must  complete  at  least  grade  level  3  in 
piano  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

All  undergraduates  majoring  in  Applied  Music  must  complete  grade  level  10  on 
their  major  instrument  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

Music  Education  and  Theory  and  Composition  Major 

All  undergraduates  in  Music  Education  and  Theory  and  Composition  must 
complete  grade  level  7  on  their  major  instrument  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

Undergraduates  in  Music  Education-Choral  must  complete  at  least  grade  level 
3  in  piano  to  be  eligible  for  graduation;  undergraduates  in  Theory  and  Composition 
at  least  grade  level  4  in  piano  to  be  eligible  for  graduation.  Music  Education- 
Instrumental  majors  must  complete  piano  level  2B. 

COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC** 

Class  Piano  —  Music  150  Section  24  and  25 
1A 

Oxford  Piano  Course  for  Adult  Beginner.  Ada  Richter;  Piano  Course  for  the 
Older  Beginner  or  Basic  Piano,  Cheyette  and  Shake.  Harmonization,  transposition, 
and  sight  reading  of  simple  melodies.  Scales  and  arpeggios. 

IB 

Continuation  of  1A. 

2A 

Second  Solo  Book,  Diller-Quaile;  Young  Pianists  Library,  Denes  Agay;  Library 
for  Piano  Students,  Frances  Clark.  Continuation  of  harmonization,  transposition,  and 
sight  reading.  Scales  and  arpeggios. 

♦No  credit  will  be  given  transfer  students  for  Applied  Music  except  by  exam- 
ination. ,_ 

♦•The  material  outlined  in  the  various  grade  levels  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
and  will  vary  with  individual  students.  Student's  grade  levels  are  based  primarily 
on  their  technical  and  musical  achievements. 
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2B 

Third  Solo  Book.  Diller-Quaile;   Bach  jor  Beginner  ill  major  and  Lar- 

monic  minors,  hands  together,  2  octaves,  arpeggios.  Sight  reading  four-part  hlllMHy, 

chord  progressions.  Ability  to  play  familiar  tunes  with  M M  (»mpaniini  nts. 

Piano  —  Music  150  Section  09 

Piumaky  Piano  A  and  B 

A  choice  from   the  following  material:    Thompson.    Teaching   Little   Finn, 
Play;    Fletcher,    Music    Lessons    Have   Begun;    Frames    Clark    Library,    Tune    Time, 
Books  A  &  B,  and  TeeJinic  Time,  Books  A  &  B;   Diller-Quaile.  Fir*  SoiO  Boot 

Technic— Major  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separately  in  quartet  notes,  one  and 
two  octaves,  4/4  time  M.M.  quarter  note  =  88. 

Piano  1 

Thompson,  First  Grade  Etudes;  Bentley,  Four  and  Twenty  Melodies;  Frances 
Clark  Library,  Piano  Literature,  Book  1,  and  Contemporary  Literature,  Book  1; 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Toronto  Method,  Grade  1;  Frost,  The  Adult  at  the  Piano, 
Books  I  and  II. 

Technic— All  major  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separately  in  quarter  and  eight h 
notes,  two  octaves,  4/4  time,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  92. 

Piano  2 

Hirschberg,  Technic  is  Fun;  Czerny-Germer,  Studies,  Vol.  1,  Part  1;  Streabog, 
Twelve  Easy  and  Melodious  Studies;  Terry,  Sunny  Corner;  Bach-Carroll,  First  Les- 
sons in  Bach,  Book  1;  Frances  Clark  Library,  Piano  Literature  of  \lth,  18th  and  1901 
Centuries,  Book  2  and  Contemporary  Literature,  Book  2;  Bentley,  Summertime 
Sketches;  Gretchaninoff,  Children's  Book,  Opus  98;  Kabalevsky,  Twenty-four  Pieces 
for  Children,  Opus  39;  Tansman,  Pour  les  Enfants,  Set  1. 

Technic— All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separately 
M.M.  quarter  note  =  96,  as  follows:  One  octave  in  quarter  notes.  Two  octaves  in 
eighth  notes. 

Arpeggios— Diminished  sevenths,  to  be  played  hands  separately,  M.M.  quarter 
note  =  88. 

Piano  3 

Burgmuller,  Studies,  Opus  100;  Bertini,  Studies,  Opus  100;  Bach-Carrol,  First 
Lessons  in  Bach,  Book  1;  Easy  Sonatinas  by  composers  such  as  Clementi,  Kuhlau, 
Mozart,  etc;  Suggested  supplementary  material;  Bartok,  For  Children,  Vols.  I  and  II, 
Bloch,  Enfantines;  Prokofieff,  Music  for  Children,  Opus  65;  Meet  Modern  Music, 
Parts  1  and  2;  Schumann,  Album  for  the  Young. 

Technic— All  major,  harmonic  minor  scales,  to  be  played  hands  together,  one 
octave  apart,  M.M.  quarter  note  rz  72,  in  the  following  forms:  One  octave  in 
quarter  notes.  Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes.  Four  octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios— All  diminshed  sevenths,  and  major  and  minor  white  key  triad 
arpeggios,  hands  together  to  be  played  in  similar  patterns  as  scales,  M.M.  quarter 
note  =  66. 

Piano  4 

Bertini,  Studies,  Opus  29;  Loeschhorn,  Studies,  Opus  66,  169,  170;  Baeh-Carroll. 
First  Lessons  in  Bach,  Book  2;  Sonatinas  by  composers  sueh  as  Beethoven,  Clementi, 
Haydn,  Kuhlau,  Mozart,  etc.;  Grieg,  Lyrical  Pieces,  Opus  12;  Tansman,  Tm 
Diversions  for  tlie  Young  Pianist. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  to  be  played  hands 
together,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  80  in  the  following  forms:  One  octave  in  quart*  r 
notes.  Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes.  Three  octaves  in  eighth  notes  (triplets).  Four 
octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios— All  diminshed  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads  in  inversions  to  be 
played  in  similar  patterns  as  scales,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 
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Piano  5 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity,  Opus  299;  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions;  Easier 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn;  Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words; 
Beedioven,  Six  Variations  on  "Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento";  Debussy,  Girl  with  the 
Flaxen  Hair. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  to  be  played  in 
parallel  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  zz  84.  Major  scales  to  be  played  in  contrary 
motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84. 

Arpeggios— All  diminshed  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads  to  be  played  in 
inversions,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  76. 

Piano  6 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity,  Opus  299;  Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Eighteen  Little 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  Two  and  Three  Part  Inventions;  Sonatas  of  appropriate  diffi- 
culty by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  such  as  Beethoven  Opus  49;  Haydn,  Sonata 
in  E  minor;  Mozart,  Sonata  in  G  major,  K.  283;  Chopin,  Selected  Preludes  and 
Mazurkas;  Schumann,  Forest  Scenes;  Debussy,  selected  Preludes  or  material  of 
similar  difficulty. 

Technic— All  major  scales  to  be  played  in  parallel  and  contrary  motion  and  in 
thirds  and  tenths,  M.M.  quarter  note  —  92.  All  minor  scales  to  be  played  in  parallel 
and  contrary  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =:  92. 

Arpeggios— All  diminished  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads,  and  dominant 
sevenths  to  be  played  in  inversions,  M.M.  quarter  note  z=  84. 

Piano  7 

Czerny,  Studies,  Opus  740;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Bach,  Three  Part 
Inventions,  Easier  Movements  from  Suites,  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well- 
Tempered  Clavier;  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  equivalent  in  diffi- 
culty to  Opus  14,  No.  1  and  Opus  10,  No.  1  Romantic  and  Modern  Compositions. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths,  and  in  parallel 
and  contrary  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  —  100. 

Arpeggios— All  major  and  minor  triads,  diminished  and  dominant  sevenths  in 
inversions,  M.M.  quarter  note  —  92. 

Piano  8 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Moszkowski,  Etudes;  Cramer,  Studies;  Bach, 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  and  Suites;  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  equivalent  in  difficulty  to 
Opus  2,  No.  3;  Concertos  by  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn;  Romantic  and  modern  compo- 
sitions by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Debussy,  Kabalevsky,  etc. 

Technic— All  scales  and  arpeggios  as  in  Piano  7  with  increased  M.M.  speeds. 

Piano  9 

Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavier,  Toccatas,  Partitas;  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Opus  10, 
22,  31;  Chopin  Etudes,  Scherzi,  Polonaises;  Schumann,  Papillons;  Easier  works  of 
Brahms,  Liszt;  Ravel,  Sonatine;  contemporary  works  by  American  composers. 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  8  with  increased  speeds. 

Piano  10 

Chopin,  Etudes;  Bach,  Italian  Concerto,  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Beethoven, 
Sonatas,  Piano  Concertos;  Brahms,  Rhapsodies  in  g  and  b  minor,  pieces  from  Opus 
76,  78,  116,  119;  Chopin,  Ballades;  Debussy,  Preludes,  Pour  le  Piano;  Bartok,  Suite 
Opus  14;  Hindemith,  Sonata  No.  3;  Contemporary  works  by  American  composers. 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  9. 

Graduate 

Chopin,  Liszt,  Etudes;  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue;  Beethoven,  Late 
Sonatas  and  Opus  53,  57,  Emperor  Concerto;  Chopin,  Sonatas;  Brahms,  pieces  from 
Opus  116,  117,  118,  119,  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Handel,  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Pagannini,  Concertos  in  B  flat  major  and  d  minor;  Schumann,  Carnaval,  Sym- 
phonic Etudes;  Ravel,  Toccata;  Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  7;  Barber,  Sonata,  Opus  26. 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  10. 
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Pipe  Organ  —   Music:   150  Siciion   K) 

To  be  accepted  as  an  undergraduate  Applied  Mafic  Major  in  Organ  a  st  . 
must  demonstrate  g  1  5  in  piano. 

Students   other  than   applied  organ   majofll    must    demonstrate    g)  A    in 

piano  to  be  allowed  to  study  a 

Orcan  1-2-3 

lirst  Elements  of  Organ  Teclmique,  Jamil  .'  Little  Prekidet  and  It. 

Bach;  79  Chorale  Vr eludes,  Dupre. 

Techmc—  Manual  and  Pedal  Scales. 

Organ  4-5-6 

Selected    Preludes    and    Fugues,    Bach;     Selection    from    the    Li  tun;. 
Sonatas  2,  4,  5,  MrnrMfmhn.  Compositions  by  Finn  -Elert,  Reger,  Sowc  . 

and  Millet 

Technic— Manual  and  Pedal  Seal 

Organ  7 

Preludes  and  Fugues,  Toccatas  and  Fugues,  Trio  Sonata  1,  Bach;  Chorales, 
Franck;    Sonata    1,    Mendelsohn;    Compositions    by    contemporary    com;  AGO 

examinations. 

Orcan  8 

Selected   Preludes   and  Toccatas   and   Fugue*,    Trio   Sonata   3.    i 

Chorales,  Franck;  Sonata  VI,  Mendelssohn;  Selected  movements  from  Si/mpfionies 
of  Widor  and  Yierne;  Compositions  by  Reger,  Sowerby,  Dupre,  Langlais.  AGO 
examinations. 

Orcan  9 

Selected  major  works.  Bach;  Movements  from  Symphonies  of  Widor  and  Vierne; 
Larger  works  by  Sowerby,  W 'illan.  Dupre,  Langlais,  Messiaen.  AGO  examinations. 

Organ  10 

Selected  major  works,  Bach;  Selected  works  from  Liszt,  Reubke.  Widor,  \  : 
Dupre,  Maleingreau,  Roger- Ducasse,  Simonds,  and  Hindemith.  AGO  examinations. 

Violin  —  Music  150  Section  17 
Violin  1 

Studies:    Studies,    Laoureaux;    Foundation    Studies,    Book    I,    Wohlfarht;    Com- 
positions: Fifty  Very  Easy  Pieces  in  the  First  Position,  Gruenberg;  Begin  With  Fu 
Riegger;  other  compositions  comparable  to  difficulty  of  studies. 

Technic— Fundamentals,  proper  position  of  left  and  right  hands  in  holding  the 
violin  and  bow,  elementary  studies  for  left  and  right  hands.  Ability  to  place  all 
fingers  on  each  of  the  natural  and  altered  tones  within  the  compass  of  the  Bill 
position.   Tuning.    Major   scales   and   arpeggios   in   the   first   position.    U  nous 

rhythms   (eighth  notes,  sixteenth  notes,  triplets,  dotted  eighth  to  si.xthteenth   notes). 

Violin  2 

Studies:    Studies,  Book  2,   Laoureaux;   Foundation  Studies,   Book   2,   Wohlfarht, 
Compositions:  Tuelve  Easy  Pieces,  Opus  12,  Pracht;  Donkey  Doodle.  Contra  Dm 
Petet  Rabbit,  Polka,  Kroll;  other  nloi  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  *  >n.  A  broader 

use  of  bowing  variations. 

VlOLLN  3 

Studies:  School  of  Violin  Technique,  Opus  1,  Book  1,  Sevcik;  Opus  8,  Sevcik; 
Studies,  Opus  20,  Book  1,  Kayser;  Double  Stop  Studies,  Hoffman.  Concertos:  Con- 
certos So.  2,  No.  5  Seitz;  other  solos  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  three 
positions. 
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Violin  4 

Studies:  School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  1,  Schradieck;  Opus  38,  Dont;  Opus  1, 
Book  2,  Sevcik;  Opus  3,  Sevcik.  Concerto:  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Vivaldi.  Com- 
positions: Rondino  in  E-flat  major,  Beethoven-Kreisler;  other  solos  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Various  bowings 
and  rhythms.  One  octave  scales  in  double  stops. 

Violin  5 

Studies:  Opus  37,  Dont;  Opus  36,  No.  1,  Mazas;  Bowing  Studies,  Casorti;  School 
oi  Violin  Technics,  Part  1,  Schradieck.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Vivaldi; 
Concerto  in  D  major,  Seitz;  others  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Sonata  No.  1 
in  D  major,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  major,  Corelli. 

Technic— Selected  three  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Scales  in 
double  stops. 

Violin  6 

Studies:  Opus  36,  Mazas;  selected  studies,  Kreutzer;  Scale  Studies,  Flesch; 
School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  2,  Schradieck.  Concertos:  No.  2,  No.  7,  No.  9,  De 
Beriot;  No.  22,  Viotti;  E  minor,  Nardini;  others  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas: 
Handel;  Tartini. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves,  three  forms  of  minor  and 
chromatic  using  different  time  values  and  various  bowings  (staccato,  spiccato, 
martele,  detache).  A  more  advanced  skill  in  double  stops,  bowing,  combinations, 
octave  passages,  and  other  technical  string  devices. 

Violin  7 

Studies:  Kreutzer;  Concertos:  Kreutzer,  Rode,  Viotti,  Nardini,  other  concertos 
of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Handel,  Veracini;  Compositions:  Romances,  Beet- 
hoven; Kreisler;  original  compositions  and  arrangements;  other  compositions  of  com- 
parable difficulty. 

Technic-Scale  Studies,  Flesch;  School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  2,  Part  3, 
Schradieck. 

Violin  8 

Studies:  Etudes,  Fiorillo;  selected  etudes,  Rode.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Bach;  Concerto  in  A  major,  Bach;  Concerto  in  G  major,  Mozart;  Concerto  in  D 
major,  Mozart;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Veracini;  Mozart; 
Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas  (selected  movements),  Bach.  Compositions:  Praeludium 
and  Allegro,  Kreisler;  La  Folia,  Corelli;  Chaconne,  Vitali;  other  compositions  of 
comparable  difficulty. 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Flesch;  Opus  1,  Book  3,  Sevcik. 

Violin  9 

Studies:  Etudes,  Rode;  Etudes,  Opus  19,  Alard.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  A  major, 
Mozart;  Concerto  No.  2,  Spohr;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas: 
Beethoven;  Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas,  Bach.  Compositions:  Kreisler,  Sicilienne  and 
Rigaudon;  Romanza  Andaluza,  Sarasate;  other  compositions  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Technic— Scale  Studies.  Flesch;  Opus  1,  Book  3  (continued),  Sevcik. 

Violin  10 

Studies:  Etudes,  Gavinies;  Opus  35,  Dont;  Etudes,  Opus  1,  Schradieck.  Con- 
certos: Concerto  in  G  minor,  Bruch;  Concerto  No.  9,  Spohr;  Concerto  in  E  minor, 
Mendelssohn;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Beethoven;  Sonata 
in  A  major,  Brahms;  Piston;  Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas,  Bach.  Compositions:  Repre- 
sentative compositions  of  19th  and  20th  century  composers.  Student  should  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  violin  literature,  including  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wieniawski,  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Vieuxtemps,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  representative  works  of  20th  century  composers. 

Technic-Scate  Studies,  Flesch;  Opus  1,  Book  4,  Sevcik. 
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Viola  —  Music  150  Section  16 
Viola  1 

Bow  and  Strings,  Book   1,  Hcnii.iii.  First  Studi-  'iofinann. 

Technic— Fundamentals,   proper  position  of  left   and   ri^ht   hands   in  holding   the 
viola  and  how,  elementary  studies  for  left  and  right  hands.  Ability  to  place  all  Bl 

on  each  of  the  natural  tones  within  the  comp.iss  of  the  first  position.  Tuni: 

seales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Use  of  variom  rhythms  (eighth  d  • 

teenth  notes,  dotted  eiuliths  to  sixteenth   notes). 

Viola  2 

A  Tunc  a  Day,  Book  3,  Iloriurth;  Bow  arid  Sfc  k  3,  Herman:  Introduc- 

ing the  Petition*,  Whistler;   foundation  Studk  I,   Book  2.  Wohlfarht;   Old  Masters  for 

Young  Players,  edited  by  Talasehko,  Moffat. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scale,   and   arp<  ggfofl  in   the  lir^t   petition.  A  bf 
use  of  bowing  variations. 

Viola  3 

Studies:   20   Pro^ressn  e    r.xercises.    Opui   38,    edited   by    Svet  eiiski,    Dont,    Viola 
Music  for  Concert  and  Church,  Boetic 

Technic— Two  OCtave   major  and   minor   seah  s   and  I    in    the   first 

positions. 

Vioia  4 

Studies:  40  Studies,  Biuni;  Student  Concerto  No.  3,  Seitz;  Divertimento,  II 
Piatigorsky. 

Viola  5 

Studies:  Opus  36,  Book  1,  Mazas;   Concerto  in  C  minor,  Telemann;    Sonata   in 
F  Major,  Marcello. 

Teehnic— Selected    three  octave  toales,   Major  and  minor,  and  an 
in  double  stops. 

Viola  6 

Studies:    Opus   36.    Mazas;    Selected   Studies,    Kreutzer;    Concerto,    Hoffni< 
Sonatas,  Corelli,  Handel. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves,  three  forms  of  minor  and 
chromatic    using    different    time    values    and    various    bowing  ito.    spi< 

martele,   detache).   A   more   advanced   skill   in   double  stops,    bowing   combination-. 
octave  passages,  and  other  technical  string  devices. 

Viola  7 

Studies:    42    Studies,    Kreutzer;    Caprices,    Campagnoli.    Sonatas   for    Viola    Da 
Camba,  Bach;  Concerto  in  D  Major,  Opus   1,  Stamitz.  Other  solos  of  oompai 
difficulty. 

Technic— Scale  Studies,  Flesch. 

Viola  8 

Studies:   Fiorillo;    Selected   Studies,   Rode;    Unaccompanied   Cello   Su:: 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  6,  Boceherini;  LuFolia,  Corelli. 

Technic— Scale  studies,  Flesch. 

Viola  9 

Studies:  Etudat,  Rode;  Twttre  Caprices,  L.  Fochfj  Arpeggio*  Siluilx-rt; 

Sonatas,  Brahms. 

Viola  10 

Studies:  Etudes,  Gravines:  Opus  35,  Dont;   Simata,  OptU   11.   No.    I.    Hind,  mith; 
Concerto,  Walton. 

Technic— Scale  studies,  Flesch. 
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Violoncello  —  Music  150  Section  03 

Violoncello  1 

Position  of  'cello.  Holding  of  the  bow  with  simple  exercises  on  open  strings  to 
develop  good  basic  sound  production.  Fundamental  fingering  positions  of  left  hand. 
Tuning  of  instrument.  Etudes:  Work  of  the  difficulty  of  Joseph  Werner,  Practical 
Method  of  Violoncello,  Opus  12,  Part  1;  or  Violoncello  Method,  Book  1,  Dotzauer- 
Klingenberg.  Elementary  folk  melodies  and  pieces  in  first  position. 

Technic— Scales  in  first  position  (no  extensions). 

Violoncello  2 

Continuing  work  on  production  of  good  sound,  correct  position  of  both  hands 
and  instrument,  and  good  intonation.  Studies  in  use  of  extended  position.  Drill  in 
interchangeable  use  of  extended  and  regular  positions,  left  hand.  Etudes:  Continuing 
use  of  above  Methods  with  other  exercises  to  develop  dexterity  in  extended  and 
regular  positions. 

Technic— Scales  in  first  position  using  both  extended  and  regular  positions. 

Violoncello  3 

Continuing  emphasis  on  good  intonation  at  all  times,  as  well  as  good  position 
and  improved  sound.  Introduction  of  4th  position,  3rd  position,  2nd  position,  raised 
1st  position  and  half  position.  Exercises  in  each  position,  separately,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive drill  in  shifting  from  position  to  position  and  combining  extensions  and 
regular  positions  in  scales  as  well  as  etudes  and  pieces.  Etudes:  Completion  of 
above  Methods.  (Werner,  Part  1  or  Dotzauer-Klingenberg,  Book  II).  Pieces  in  first 
four  positions  involving  extended  and  regular  positions,  shifting,  and  emphasizing 
melodic  playing. 

Technic— Scales,  both  major  and  minor,  the  first  four  positions,  emphasizing 
correct  shifting. 

Violincello  4 

Continuing  emphasis  on  good  intonation,  and  improved  sound  production  with 
addition  of  vibrato.  Continued  drill  in  first  four  positions,  both  extended  and  regular, 
and  shifting.  Introduction  of  5th,  6th,  and  7th  positions.  Etudes:  Work  of  difficulty 
of  Alwin  Schroeder,  170  Foundation  Studies,  Vol.  I;  or  113  Studies  for  Violoncello, 
Vol.  I,  Dotzauer.  Introduction  of  Sonatas  (Handel,  Marcello,  Vivaldi)  as  well  as 
continuing  use  of  short  pieces  of  more  difficult  nature. 

Technic— Scales,  major  and  minor,  two  octaves,  all  positions  through  7th. 
Emphasis  on  shifting  as  well  as  improved  sound  production.  Various  bowings  and 
rhythmic  patterns. 

Violoncello  5 

Continuing  work  with  vibrato,  developing  improved  sound  production.  Develop- 
ment of  musical  expressiveness  and  awareness.  Introduction  of  various  bowings- 
bouncing  bow,  detache,  stacatto,  etc.  Introduction  of  thumb  position.  Etudes:  Con- 
tinuing use  of  Schroeder  and  Dotzauer  Studies.  Sonatas  by  Vivaldi  (E  minor), 
Marcello  (F  major)  or  works  of  similar  difficulty.  Short  works  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Technic— Scales  and  arpeggios,  major  and  minor,  three  octaves. 

Violoncello  6 

Continuing  development  of  good  sound  production  along  with  development  of 
dexterity  of  bow  and  left  hand.  Development  of  musical  expressiveness  and  com- 
prehension of  differences  in  style  through  sonatas  and  pieces  of  virtuoso  character. 
Thumb  position  continued.  Etudes:  Continued  use  of  studies  of  comparable  diffi- 
culty to  Studies  (Book  II),  Schroeder;  or  Studies,  (Book  II),  Dotzauer.  Short  pieces 
of  increasing  difficulty.  Sonatas  by  Vivaldi,  Teleman,  Marcello,  Eccles  (G  minor). 
Concertos  of  difficulty  of  Goltermann  No.  4  in  G. 

Technic— Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves,  various  bowings  and  rhythmic 
patterns.  Introduction  of  scales  in  thirds  and  octaves,  involving  thumb  positions. 
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Violoncello  7 

Development  of  technical  security  in  all  positions.  Development  of  musical  in- 
sight and  conception  of   varying   styles.   Continuing   development   of   ligjitHPeading 

technique.    Development    of   student's    Independence    Bf    I U    as    woikiim-out    of 
music   is   concerned.    Etudes:    Work   of   difficulty   of   Studies,    Books   II    and    HI 

Schroeder;  and  TUX ■ntrj-Onr  Etudes,  Hook  I.  Duport.  Sonatas  by  Brahms  (E  minor), 
Vivaldi,  unaccompanied  Rdte  by  Bach  (G  major  or  D  minor)  or  works  of  similar 
difficulty;  Symphonic  \'ariation.s.  Boellmann;  or  work  of  similar  difficulty. 

Tecnnic— Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves.  Various  bowings  and  rhythmic 

patterns.  Octaves  and  thirds  in  all  positions. 

Violoncello  8 

Continued  development  of  technical  skill  through  major  and  minor  scales  (three 
and  four  octaves,  various  bowings  and  rhythmic  patterns,  thirds  and  OCtSf 
thumb  position),  arpeggios,  and  etudes  to  he  chosen  from  those  of  Schrcx  der. 
Duport,  Such,  Popper  (High  School  of  Cello  Playing,  Opus  73)  to  suit  Deeds  of 
individual  student.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  Opus  5,  Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Boccherini  or 
other  works  of  comparable  difficulty.  Bach  Suites  (No.  2  or  3).  Concerto  or  concert- 
piece  by  Coltermann,  Klengel.  d'Albert,  Faure  Elegy  or  works  of  similar  difficulty. 

Violoncello  9 

Continuation  of  development  of  technical  skill  through  scales  and  etudes  outlined 
in  Violoncello  8.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  (No.  2  and  3).  Bach,  Boccherini;  Solo 
suites  (No.  4  or  5)  Bach;  Variations,  Beethoven;  or  works  of  similar  difficulty. 
Concerto  by  Lalo,  Boccherini,  concert-piece  by  Dohnanyi  or  works  of  similar  diffi- 
culty. 

Violoncello  10 

All  scales,  major  and  minor,  four  octaves.  Arpeggios,  three  octaves.  Scales  in 
thumb  position.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  bowing,  rhythmic  patterns  and 
fingerings.  Etudes  by  Popper,  Dotzauer,  Duport,  Piatti,  Franchomme  at  discretion 
of  instructor.  Graduation  recital  should  include  representative  works  from  Cla 
Romantic  and/or  Impressionistic,  and  Contemporary  periods.  Concerto  to  be  played 
should  be  memorized  and  of  the  difficulty  of  Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  A  Minor. 
Sonata  from  Romantic  Period  of  difficulty  of  Sonata  in  F  Major,  Brahms.  Other 
works  on  program  at  discretion  of  instructor. 

String  Bass  —  Music  150  Section  12 
String  Bass  1 

Study  material  taken  from  methods  and  etudes  such  as  Progressive  Method, 
Book  I,  Butler;  Elementary  Method,  Rubanc;  Modern  Method  for  Double  Bass,  N. 
Watson;  Method  for  Dotiblc  Bass,  Zimmerman;  Practical  Method  for  Double  Bass, 
Flockton.  Simple  folk  tunes  in  half  and  first  position. 

Technic— Holding  the  instrument;  holding  the  bow  (French  bow  preferred); 
cpen  string  bowing  exercises  to  develop  correct  position  of  right  hand,  fundamentals 
of  tone  production,  and  means  of  achieving  various  bowing  effects— legato,  stBO 
spiccato;  harmoiuc  tuning;  left  hand  positions;  half  and  first  position  fingering; 
major  scales  and  limited  arpeggios  in  h  ilf  and  first  positions;  care  of  the  bass;  t  are 
of  the  bow. 

String  Bass  2 

Technic— Continuation  of  elementary   study   material;   correction   of  intonation 

faults;  control  of  dvnamics;  simple  repairs  and  adjustments  most   frequently   needed; 
shifting  to  2nd  and  3rd  positions;   additional   Major  Males  and  introduction  of  minor 
scales  and   arpegnios   within   the   fingering    range;    additional   bowing   effect 
louree,  tremolo,  etc.  Easy  runes  within  limited  range. 

String  Bass  3 

Study  material:  Completion  of  elementary  method  (preparatory).  Fairly  rfmple 
runes  up  to  and  including  4th  position. 
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Technic— Continuation  of  basic  technique  development;  emphasis  on  tone  pro- 
duction and  intonation;  shifting  between  all  positions  up  to  and  including  4th 
position;  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  4th  position  with  exercises  in 
various  types  of  bowing  and  rhythmic  variety;  pizzicato. 

String  Bass  4 

Moderately  easy  solo  material  such  as  transcriptions  of  first  position  cello  solos, 
Schlemueller,  W.  H.  Squire,  Popejoy,  and  others. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  bowing  techniques 
up  to  and  including  5th  position;  development  of  the  full  arm  vibrato;  further 
development  of  tone  production,  intonation,  and  shifting  in  the  study  of  such 
materials  as  the  New  Method  for  Double  Bass,  Book  1,  Simandl;  Tutor;  Langley; 
Method  for  Bass,  Book  2,  Butler. 

String  Bass  5 

Study  material  from  books  and  methods  of  the  intermediate  grade  such  as  Sixty 
Six  Etudes,  Slama. 

Medium  easy  solo  literature  such  as  Intermezzo,  Vivaldi,  and  selected  works 
from  Zimmerman's  transcriptions.  Continuation  in  development  of  good  sound,  in- 
tonation, musicianship  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  bowings  and 
rhythms  up  to  and  including  6th  position  with  emphasis  on  proper  use  of  left  hand 
fingers  in  shifting  between  all  positions  in  this  range. 

String  Bass  6 

Study  material:  Method  Book  1,  Simandl;  Double  Bass  Studies,  Madenski;  30 
Studies  for  Double  Bass,  Moleaux. 

Solo  literature  of  medium  difficulty  such  as  found  in  the  34  String  Bass  Solos 
arranged  by  Lesinsky. 

Technic— Continued  drill  in  proper  fingering  and  shifting  between  all  positions 
up  to  and  including  7th  position;  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  within  that 
range  using  various  bowing  techniques  with  continued  emphasis  on  good  tone  pro- 
duction, intonation,  and  an  awareness  of  differences  in  musical  styles. 

String  Bass  7 

Study  materials:  Etudes  by  Simandl,  Hrabe,  Storch,  and  others  as  well  as 
orchestral  literature  through  such  collections  of  excerpts  as  those  by  Reynolds  and 
Strauss.  Bass  Methods  Book  H-III. 

Medium  difficult  solo  literature  by  Faure,  Pergolese,  Hindemith;  sonata  and 
concerto  literature  borrowed  from  easy  cello  sonatas  and  student  concertos  such  as 
C  Major  Sonata,  Breval;  Concerto  Opus  17,  Grant. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  two  octaves;  continued 
technique  development  as  set  forth  in  levels  4,  5,  and  6  above. 

String  Bass  8 

Study  materials  selected  from  intermediate  through  advanced  grades  to  suite  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Solo  material  selected  from  available  bass  literature  supplemented  with  sonata 
and  concerto  literature  borrowed  from  moderately  difficult  to  difficult  cello  works. 

Technic— Introduction  of  thumb  position;  development  of  security  and  pre- 
cision of  fingering  in  all  positions  up  to  and  including  7th  position. 

String  Bass  9 

Solo  material  to  be  selected  from  advanced  works  for  bass  and  transcriptions 
from  cello  literature  at  discretion  of  instructor  to  lead  student  to  a  sensitive  ex- 
pressiveness and  an  understanding  musicianship.  Begin  preparation  of  a  recital. 

Technic— Further  drills  and  studies  in  thumb  position;  completion  of  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  rhythmic  and  bowing  patterns  throughout  range  up 
to  12th  position.  Continuation  of  Etude  studies  and  orchestral  excerpts. 

String  Bass  10 

Solo  material  to  be  selected  from  advanced  to  virtuoso  levels  or  repertory  avail- 
able and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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Technic— Completion  of  representative  materials  prevented  in  standard  Book  II 
methods  to  bring  student   to  his  highest    level   of  it   in   DM   of   details   of 

procedure    which    are   fifffffllHfll    tD    eipeitlMM    of    execution,    in    musicianship,    and    in 
performing  artistically  in  his  senior  recital. 

Flute  —  Mrsic  150  Sbchom  06 

Flute  1 

Fundamentals    of   tone   production    through    the   second   oct.;  ntrol. 

Behvin  Flute  Method  Vols.   1   and  2,  C.ekeler. 

Technic— Major  scales  and  arpeggios  through  3  flats  and  3  sharps-quarter  i 

Flute  2 

Further  refinement  of  tone  production,  breath  control,  embouchure  flexibility; 
increased  facility  in  the  highest  and  lowest  regktCfS,  Belwin  Flut<-  Mi  thod,  \'oLs. 
2  and  3,  Cekeler;  Supplementary  Studies,  Endre 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  3  flats  and  3  sharps— 
Sth  notes. 

Flute  3 

Increased  fullness  of  tone,  flexibility,  articulation  and  execution.  Melodious  and 
Progressive   Studies,   Book    I,    ed.    Cavally;    Hl« hm  ntary    solos,    Concert   and   Co< 
Collection,  ed.  \'oxman. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios— 2 
octaves;  complete  chromatic  scale— Sth  notiv 

Flute  4 

Etudes:    Melodious  and  Progressive  Studies,  Book    1,   ed  Civallv;    IS  Eser 
Berbiguier.  Literature:    Twenty-four  Short  Concert  Pieces,  ed  Cavally;   Concert  and 
Contest  Collection,  ed.  Voxman. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  triads— 2  octaves, 
16th  notes. 

Flute  5 

Etudes:    Melodious    and    Progressive    Studies,    Book    2,    ed.    Cavally-    Se' 
Studies,    ed.    Voxman;    Grand    Exercises    Journaliers    dc    Mccanisme,    Taffanel 
Gaubert.   Literature:    Sonatas,   Loeillet;    Ducts,   Kuhlau;    Twenty-Four  Short   Cot. 
Pieces,  ed.  Cavally. 

Technic— Major    and    melodic    minor    scales,    chromatic    and 
major  and  minor  triads;   dominant-7th  chords,  extended  range,  varied  articulations. 

Flute  6 

Etudes:  24  Etudes,  Opus  33.  Andersen;  24  Melodious  Studies,  Opus  37,  Boehm; 
24  Concert  Studies  from  J.  S.  Bach,  arr.  Schindler;   Grand  El 
Mecanismc,    Taffanel    &    Gaubert.    Literature:     Sonatas,    Handel;    Syrinx,    1 
Duets,  Kuhlau;  Schcrzino,  Andersen;  Serenade,  Hue. 

Technic— Scales  in  continuous  patterns;  major,  minor,  augmented  triads;  dom- 
inant-7th  and  diminished-7th  I 

Flute  7 

Etudes:   Etudes,  Opus  30,  Andersen:  24  Caprices,  Opws  98,  Boehm.  Literature: 
Sonatas,  Bach   and   Handel;   Simatas.   Telemann   and   Vivaldi;    Swires   and  C 
Telemann  and  \ 'ivaldi;  Andante  in  C,  Mozart. 

Technic— Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;  arpeggios  continued  at  increase- 1 

Flute  8 

Etudes:  24  Etudes  Artistiquc,  Opus  15.  Andersen;  0  DfMrffaffMMrtfe,  Opm  68, 
Kuhlau. 

Literature:  Sonatas,  Bach;  Concertos  in  G  and  D.  M  f  for  Flute  .A 

Ibert;    Xocturnc    et    Allegro    Schcrzando,    Gaubert;    Airs    dr    Ballet    from 
Saint-Saens   (Taffanel).  Orchestral  studies 
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Techiiic— "Daily  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Routine"— Major  scale,  I  triad,  I  7th,  dim- 
lnished-7th  on  raised  I,  II  7th,  V  7th,  2-octave  chromatic  scale  on  I,  relative  minor 
scale,  minor  I  triad,  minor  V  7th. 

Flute  9 

Etudes:  Etudes  et  Exercises  Techniques,  Moyse;  De  la  Sonorite,  Moyse;  Etudes, 
Opus  63,  Andersen.  Literature:  Sonata,  Hindemith;  Night  Soliloquy,  Kennan; 
Fantasie,  Faure;  modern  solo  material.  Orchestral  studies. 

Flute  10 

Etudes:  Virtuoso  Studies,  Opus  60,  Andersen;  30  Caprices,  Opus  107,  Karg- 
Elert;  studies  from  the  works  of  Moyse.  Literature:  Poem,  Griffes;  Sonata,  Piston; 
Sonata,  Prokofieff;  other  works  from  the  modern  repertoire. 

Oboe  —  Music  150  Section  07 
Oboe  1 

Studies:  Gekeler,  Oboe  Method,  Books  I  and  II. 

Solos:  Franck,  Piece  V. 

Technic— Elements  of  correct  embouchure,  tone  production,  breath  support,  ar- 
ticulation. Long  tones,  production  of  dynamics. 

Oboe  2 

Studies:  Gekeler,  Oboe  Method,  Book  II. 

Solos:  Faure,  Piece. 

Technic— Refinement  of  tone,  work  on  constant  flow  of  tone,  extension  of 
range.  Major  scales  quarter  notes:  to  6#,  6b. 

Oboe  3 

Studies:  Barret,  Complete  Oboe  Method  (Progressive  Studies);  Bleuzet,  Tech- 
nique of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

Solos:  Barlow,  Winters  Passed. 

Technic— Extension  of  range,  increased  flexibility  and  velocity,  further  work 
on  tone  coloring,  articulations.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  pattern  form:  to  3#,  3b. 
Reed  making. 

Oboe  4 

Studies:  Barret,  Progressive  Studies;  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

Solos:  Schumann,  Three  Romances. 

Technic— Continuation  of  range  extension,  increase  of  flexibility  and  velocity, 
tone  coloring,  articulations.  Reed  making.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  pattern  form: 
to  6#,  6  b. 

Oboe  5 

Studies:  Barret,  Complete  Oboe  Method  (Sonatas);  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the 
Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

Solos:  Handel,  Sonatas  #1  and  2. 

Technic— Continuation  of  flexibility  and  velocity,  varied  articulations.  Major 
and  minor  scales  in  pattern  form,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio. 

Oboe  6 

Studies:  Barret,  Sonatas;  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

Solos:  Hindemith,  Sonata. 

Technic— Flexibility  and  velocity,  varied  articulations.  Major  and  minor  scales, 
I  triad,  V7  arpeggio. 

Oboe  7 

Studies:  Ferling,  48  Etudes;  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  II. 

Solos:  Handel,  Concerto  in  G  Minor. 

Technic— Advanced  technique.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  fourths, 
all  articulations. 
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Oboe  8 

Studies:  Ferling,  48  Etudes;  Bin  unique  of  tlie  Oboe,  Vol.  II. 

Solos:  Marcrllo.  Concerto. 

Technic— Continuation  of  advanced  technique.  Major  and  minor  Mala  in  thirds 
nnd  fourths,  all  articulations. 

Oboe  9 

Studies:    Bleu/et,    Technique    of   the    Oboe,    Vols.    I,    II,    III:    Andraud,    I 
Mecum. 

Solos:  Mozart,  Concerto  in  C  Major. 

hide— Basic    review    of    previous    levels,    all    techniques, 

arpeggios.  Orchestral  studies. 

Oboe  10 

Studies:    Bleuzet,    Technique    of    the    Oboe,    Vols.    I,    II.    Ill;    Andraud,     . 
Mecum, 

Solos:  Goosens,  Concerto. 

Tedmic— Specialized  technique.  All  techniques,  scales,  intervals,  arpeggios. 
Orchestral  studies. 

Clarinet  —  Music  150  Section  04 
Clarinet  1 

Fundamentals    of    tone   production,    concentrated    on    the    Chalumeau    rag] 
Study  of  the  Clarinet,  Stubbins  (Chalumeau  register). 

Technic— Major  scales,  major  arpeggios,  chromatic  scale  within  the  Chalumeau 
register— quarter  notes. 

Clarinet  2 

Further  refinement  of  tone  production  and  articulation,  including  the  Clarion 
register.  Study  of  the  Clarinet  (Clarion  register,  duets,  Stubbins'  Etudes),  Stubbins. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios, 
chromatic  scale— 2  octaves,  quarter  notes. 

Clarinet  3 

Increased  flexibility  and  refinement  of  tone  production  and  articulation  through- 
out the  complete  practical  range.  Study  of  the  Clarinet  (Altissimo  register;  more 
difficult  duets  and  Stubbins'  Etudes),  Stubbins;  cantabile  studies  from  Rose,  Thirty- 
two  Studies. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios— 2 
octaves;  complete  chromatic  scale— 8th  not< 

Clarinet  4 

Etudes:  Studies  in  tone  and  phrasing  from  Thirty-two  Studies.  Rose.  Literature: 
Concert  and  Contest  Collection.  Voxman:   Bath:  ker;  Chu:. 

Cliere. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,   major  and   minor  triads    2 
16th  notes. 

Clarinet  5 

Etudes:    Studies    in    articulation    and    execution    from    Thirty-tuo    Stud 
Literature:     Concert    and    Contest    Collection,    Voxman:  Kocpfa 

from  Concerto.  K.  622,  Mo/art;  Fantasy-Piece.  No.   1.  Schumann 

Technic— Major    and    melodic    minor    BCAKS,    chromatic    and    who) 
major  and  minor   triads,   dominant-sevrnth   chords— extended  tried    BTtJ 

Lions. 

Clarinet  6 

Etudes:    Forty   Studies.   Book    1.  (hod  for  Clarinet.    Tar* 

Studies).  LangenuSj  Literature:   Promenade,  D.lmas.  Allegretto  gi  ftata 

No.  1.  Allegro  appassionato  from  Sonata  No.  2.  Brahms;  ( 

Sonatine.  Weinberger. 
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Technic— Scales  in  continuous  patterns;  major,  minor,  augmented  triads;  dom- 
inant 7th  and  diminished  7th  arpeggios. 

Clarinet  7 

Etudes:  Forty  Studies,  Book  2,  Rose;  24  Studies  in  All  Keys,  Stark;  Bach  for  the 
Clarinet,  Part  2  (ed.  Simon).  Literature:  Fantasia  and  Rondo,  Weber;  Sonata, 
Mendelssohn;  Five  Bagatelles,  Finzi;  Lyrical  Piece,  Barlow;  Sonata,  Hindemith. 

Technic— Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;  arpeggios  continued  at  increased  speed. 

Clarinet  8 

Etudes:  Twenty  Studies  after  Rode,  Rose;  Twenty-five  Etudes  de  Technique, 
Jean  jean;  Thirty  Studies  after  Bach,  Handel,  Dont,  etc.,  Perier.  Literature:  Con- 
certino, Weber;  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Opus  167,  Saint-Saens;  Andante  et  Scherzo,  Pierne; 
Duo  Concertante,  Weber. 

Technic— "Daily  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Routine"— Major  scale,  I  triad,  I  7th,  dim- 
inished—7th  on  raised  I,  II  7th,  V  7th,  2-octave  chromatic  scale  on  I,  relative  minor 
scale,  minor  I  triad,  minor  V  7  th. 

Clarinet  9 

Etudes:  18  Etudes  de  Ferfectionnement,  Jeanjean;  Twenty-two  Studies  in  the 
Modern  Style,  Perier.  Literature:  Concerto,  K.  622,  Mozart;  Three  Fantasy-Pieces, 
Opus  73,  Schumann;  Three  Pieces  for  Clarinet  Solo,  Stravinsky.  Orchestra  studies: 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz. 

Clarinet  10 

Etudes:  Sixteen  Studies  in  the  Modern  Style,  Jeanjean;  Twenty-two  Studies  in 
the  Modern  Style,  Perier.  Literature:  Sonatas,  Brahms;  Premiere  Rhapsody,  Debussy: 
Cantegril,  Opus  72,  Busser;  Duo  concertante,  Milhaud.  Orchestra  studies:  Wagner, 
Strauss,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  20th-century  works. 

Bassoon  —  Music  150  Section  02 
Bassoon  1 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies  (Ambrosio  ed.).  Book  I. 

Technic— Correct  embouchure,  tone  production,  breath  support,  articulation. 
Long  tones,  production  of  dynamics.  Beginning  of  scale  studies:  major  and  minor 
to  3#,  3b. 

Bassoon  2 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies  (Ambrosio  ed. ).  Book  I. 

Solos:  Weissenborn,  Song  Without  Words. 

Technic— Refinement  of  tone  production  and  control,  varied  articulation.  Long 
tones,  extension  of  range.  Continuation  of  scales  studies;  major  and  minor  to  6#,  6b. 

Bassoon  3 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies,  Book  II;  Jancourt,  38  Progressive  Exer- 
cises; Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Galliard,  Six  Sonatas. 

Technic— Increased  range,  elementary  studies  in  rhythm  and  articulation,  exer- 
cises in  tenor  clef.  Reed  making.  Major  and  minor  scales  to  3#,  3b,  I  triad. 

Bassoon  4 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies,  Book  II;  Jancourt,  38  Progressive  Exer- 
cises; Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Pierne,  Solo  de  Concert;  Galliard,  Six  Sonatas. 

Technic— Continued  increase  of  range,  exercises  in  rhythm  and  articulation, 
tenor  clef  study.  Reed  making.  Major  and  minor  scales  to  6ff,  6b,  I  triad. 

Bassoon  5 

Studies:  Jancourt,  26  Melodic  Studies;  Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises. 
Book  II. 

Solos:  Telemann,  Sonata  in  F  Minor;  Hindemith  Sonata. 
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Tech nic— Increased  velocity  and  flexibility,  increased  range,  varied  articulation. 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  fourths,  I  triad,  \  7  u 

Bassoon  6 

Studies:  Jancourt,  26  Melodic  Studies;  Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises, 
Book  II. 

Solos:  von  Weber,  Concerto  in  F  Major;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  lib   (La  Notte). 

Techiuc— Continuation  of  velocity  anil  flexibility  studies,   varied   artii  ulation,   in- 
crease of  range.  Major  and  minor  stales,  in  thirds  and  fourths,  I  triad,  V7  arjitv 
to  6#,  6b. 

Bassoon  7 

Studies:  Milde,  25  Studies  in  All  Keys;  Milde.  Concert  Studies,  Book  I  or 
Orefici,  Studi  Mch>dici. 

Solos:  Bach,  Cello  Suites;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  F.VII,  n.2. 

Technic— Advanced  technique.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  k 

Bassoon  9 

Studies:  Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  II;  Piard,  Scales  Studies,  Book  I. 

Solos:   Kohs,  Sonatina;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  F.VII,  n.T. 

Technic— Basic  review  of  previous  levels.  Scales  studies  in  all  keys.  Orchestral 
studies. 

Bassoon  10 

Studies:   Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  II;  Piard,  Scales  Studies,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Jacob,  Concerto;  Bozza,  Concertino. 

Technic— Study  and  analysis  of  different  styles  of  execution  relative  to  various 
composers.  Scales  in  all  keys.  Orchestral  studi  as. 

Saxophone  —  Music  150  Section  11 
Saxophone  1 

Studies:  Klose-Gay,  Methods  Complete  pour  Saxophone. 

Solos:  Moyse,  40  Little  Pieces  in  Progressive  Order. 

Technic— Correct  embouchure,  tone  production,  breath  support,  articulation. 
Long  tones,  production  of  dynamics.  Beginning  of  scales  studies:  major  and  minor 
to  3#,  3b. 

Saxophone  2 

Studies:  Klose-Gay,  Methods  Complete  pour  Saxophone;  Mule,  24  Easy  Studies 
After  Sarnie. 

Solos:  Moyse,  40  Little  Pieces  in  Progressive  Order. 

Technic— Refinement  of  tone  production  and  control,  varied  articulation.  Long 
tones,  extension  of  range.  Scales  studies:  major  and  minor  to  6r,  6b. 

Saxophone  3 

Studies:  Blemant,  20  Melodic  Studies,  Book  I;  Mule,  24  Easy  Studies  after 
Sarnie. 

Solos:  Gretchaninoff,  Two  Miniatures;  Martini,  Gavotte. 

Technic— Extension  of  range,  increased  flexibility  and  velocity,  continued 
articulation  study,  controlled  dynamics.  Major  and  minor  scales.  8th  notes,  varied 
articulation.  I  triad:  to  3#,  3b. 

Saxophone  4 

Studies:  Blemant,  20  Melodic  Studies,  Book  I;  Buss  or.  12  Melodic  Etu 

Solos:  Gershwin,  Prelude  f&  Bozza.  Aria;  Franck.  Piece  II. 

Technic— Continuation  of  flexibility   and  velocity,   articulation,   dynamics.    Major 

and  minor  scales,  8th  notes,  I  triad:  to  6#,  6b. 

Saxophone  5 

Studies:  Mule,  18  Studies  After  Berbiguier. 
Solos:  Lantier,  Sicilenne;  Milhaud,  Dansc. 
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Technic— Continuation  of  flexibility  and  velocity,  vibrato  study,  varied  articu- 
lation. Major  and  minor  scales,  16th  notes,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio,  varied  articulation: 
to  3#,  3b. 

Saxophone  6 

Studies:  Mule,  18  Studies  After  Berheguier. 

Solos:  Ibert,  Aria;  Eccles,  Sonata. 

Technic— Flexibility  and  velocity  study,  vibrato  study,  articulation.  Major  and 
minor  scales,  16th  notes,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio:  to  6#,  6b. 

Saxophone  7 

Studies:  Mule,  Scale  Studies,  Book  I;  Mule,  Daily  Studies  After  Terschak; 
Mule,  48  Studies  After  Ferling. 

Solos:  Heiden,  Sonata;  Rameau,  Rigaudon. 

Technic— Advanced  technique.  Scales,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio,  in  all  keys. 

Saxophone  8 

Studies:  Mule,  Scale  Studies,  Book  Ij  Mule,  Daily  Studies  After  Terschak;  Mule, 
48  Studies  After  Ferling. 

Solos:  Creston,  Sonata;  Schmitt,  Legende. 

Technic— Advanced  technique.  Scales,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio,  in  all  keys. 

Saxophone  9 

Studies:  Mule,  52  Studies  After  Boehm,  Terschak,  and  Furstenau;  or  Mule,  30 
Studies  After  Soussman;  Viola,  Saxophone  Method. 

Solos:  Glazounov-Petiot,  Concerto;  Creston,  Concerto. 

Technic— Specialized  technique.  Basic  review  of  previous  levels. 

Saxophone  10 

Studies:  Mule,  52  Studies  After  Boehm,  Terschak,  and  Furstenau;  or  Mule,  30 
Studies  After  Soussman;  Viola,  Saxophone  Method. 

Solos:  Ibert,  Concerto  da  Camera;  Tcherepnine,  Sonatine  Sportiv;  Bonneau, 
Caprice  en  Forme  de  Valse. 

Technic— Specialized  technique.  Study  and  analysis  of  different  styles  of  execu- 
tion relative  to  various  composers. 

French  Horn  —  Music  150  Section  06 
French  Horn  1 

Fundamentals  of  French  Horn  playing;  tone  production,  proper  attack,  breath 
control,  formation  of  embouchure,  holding  the  horn.  Studies:  Method  Book  I, 
Pottag-Hovey;  Method,  Marvin  Howe;  Method,  Horner;  begin  scales. 

French  Horn  2 

Further  development  of  fundamentals  as  outlined  in  French  Horn  I.  Studies: 
Method  Book  II,  Pottag-Hovey;  Method,  Marvin  Howe;  Method,  Horner;  continue 
scales. 

French  Horn  3 

Continue  work  on  tone  development  and  technique;  extension  of  range;  begin 
E-flat  and  E  transposition;  mechanical  and  hand  muting;  and  reading  in  bass  clef. 
Studies:  Pottag-Hovey  Method  Book  II;  Schantl-Pottag  Preparatory  Melodies  to 
Solo  Playing;  continue  scales.  Solos:  Solo  Collections  by  Remick,  Witmark,  Fischer. 

French  Horn  4 

Continuation  of  French  Horn  III.  Studies:  Pottag-Hovey  Method  Book  II; 
Schantl-Pottag  Preparatory  Melodies  to  Solo  Playing;  continue  scales.  Solos:  Con- 
tinue with  Grade  III;  Concerto  No.  3,  Mozart. 

French  Horn  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  horn  playing;  concentrated  work  on  rhythm, 
scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios;   add  transpositions   D  and  G;   begin  lip  trills. 
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Studies:  Alphonse  Book  I;  Pottag-Andraud  Book  I:   I  xlethod  for  Horn.  Solos: 

Concerto  So.  I,  Mozart;  Melody,  Akimenko;  Intermezzo,  Cliere;  Romance,  Scriabin. 

French  Horn  6 

Continuation  of  French  Horn  V;  add  transpositions  C  and  A;  begin  double 
tonguing;  introduction  to  band  and  •lopment  of  solo   -' 

Studies:  Alphonse  Book  II;  Pottag-Andraud  Book  I.  Solos:   Concerto  So.  2,  Mozart; 
Larghetto,  Chabrier;  Sod  times,  Cliere;  Romanza,  Sinigaglia. 

French  Horn  7 

Dominant  and  diminished  sevenths;  all  transpositions;  triple  tonguing;  continue 
band  and  orchestral  literature  study;  emphasis  on  solo  literature.  Studies:  Alphonse 
Book  III;  Pottag-Andraud  Book  II.  Solos:  Concerto  So.  4,  Mozart;  Reverie,  Claz- 
ounov;  Concert  Rondo,  Mozart;  Rondo,  Cooke. 

French  Horn  8 

Continuation  of  French  Horn  VII.  Studies:  Alphonse  Book  IV;  Pottag-Andraud 
Book  II.  Solos:  Concerto  So.  2,  Haydn;  Sonata,  Heiden;  Concert  Piece,  Busser. 

French  Horn  9 

Comprehensive  study  of  solo  literature,  band  and  orchestral  horn  solos.  Studies: 
Alphonse  Book  V;  Gailay  Thirty  Etudes.  Solos:  Villanelle,  Dukas;  Sonata,  Beetho. 
Morceau  de  Concert,  Saint-Saens. 

French  Horn  10 

A  coverage  of  all  types  of  styles  and  techniques  used  for  solos,  band,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music;  required  senior  recital  from  memory.  Studies:  Alphonse  Book 
VI;  Michiels,  Twenty-four  Etudes;  Gailay,  Twelve  Etudes.  Solos:  Adagio  and  Allegro, 
Schumann;  Sonata,  Hindemith;  Concerto  So.  1,  Haydn;  Concertos,  R.  Strauss. 

Trumpet  —  Music  150  Section  14 
Trumpet  1 

Fundamentals  of  trumpet  playing:  proper  attack,  breath  control,  formation  of 
embouchure.  Typical  material:  Method  Book  1,  Edwards-Hovey;  Supplementary 
Studies,  Rubank;  Daily  Embouchure  Studies,  Goldman. 

Trumpet  2 

Continued  emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  of  trumpet  playing,  Major  Scales, 
Arpeggios.  Typical  material:  40  Etudes,  Hering;  Practical  Studies,  Getchell;  30 
Classical  Airs,  Job. 

Trumpet  3 

Further  development  of  tone,  technique  and  range.  Typical  material:  Clarke 
Technical  Studies;  Petits  Exercises,  Clodomir;  Coun's  Lip  Flexibility.  Solo: 
Gaminerie,  Friboulet;  Mandoline,  Debussy. 

Trumpet  4 

Continuation  of  Grade  III,  minor  scales.  Arpeggios.  Typical  material:  Beethoven 
Sonatas,  Gornston;  20  Etudes  Chantantes,  Clodomir;  20  Etudes,  Mignonnes.  Solos: 
Valse  Caprice,  Chaplaevsky,  Yocalises-Etudes,  Hettich. 

Trumpet  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  trumpet  playing.  Concentrated  work  on 
rhythm,  scales,  arpeggios  and  proper  breath  control.  Introduction  to  C  and  D 
transpositions.  Typical  material:  2<>  Mechanical  Etudes,  Clodomir;  100  Etudes, 
Sachse;  Daily  Drills,  Schlossberg.  Solos:  Modern  Suite,  Fitzgerald;  Sonata  S umber 
VIII,  Corelli. 

Trumpet  6 

Continuation  of  Grade  V.  Typical  material:  Practical  Studies  (Books  I  and  II), 
Laurent;  Selected  Studies,  Voxman.  Introduction  to  E,  E  flat  and  F  transpositions. 
Solos:  Sonatine,  Schmutz;  Sonatina,  Hartley;  Badinage,  Bozza. 
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Trumpet  7 

A  study  of  the  more  advanced  material  with  emphasis  on  recital  literature. 
Typical  material:  Introduction  to  G  and  A  transpositions.  Practical  Etudes,  Laurent 
(Book  III);  14  Characteristic  Etudes,  Arban.  Solos:  Concerto,  Haydn;  Fantaisie, 
Thome;  Sarabande  et  Rigaudon,  Clergue;  Fete  Joyeuse,  Dallier. 

Trumpet  8 

Introduction  to  orchestral  literature  and  all  transpositions  used.  Continued  solo 
emphasis.  Study  of  the  C  Trumpet.  Typical  material:  Etudes  for  Trumpet,  Brandt; 
27  Modern  Etudes,  Arban;  Orchestral  Passages,  Voisin.  Solos:  Sonatine,  Casterede; 
Fantaisie,  Bedouin;  Cantabile  et  Scherzetto,  Gaubert. 

Trumpet  9 

Comprehensive  study  of  Chavanne,  25  Characteristic  Studies,  Charlier's  36 
Etudes  Transcendantes,  Glantz's  48  Studies,  Wagner  and  Strauss  Orchestral  Excerpts. 
Continued  solo  emphasis.  Solos:  Concerto,  Goedieke;  Sonata,  Hindemith;  Fantaisie, 
Theme  and  Variations,  Wormser. 

Trumpet  10 

A  coverage  of  all  types  of  styles  and  techniques  used  for  solo,  orchestral,  and 
ensemble  playing.  Required  senior  recital  from  memory.  Typical  material:  24 
Vocalises,  Borodogni;  Trait's  Difficiles,  Foveau;  Orchestral  Excerpts  (5  books), 
Bartold.  Solos:  Concerto,  Wal  Berg;  Legende,  Enesco. 

Trombone  —  Music  150  Section  13 
Trombone  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  breath  support  and 
attack.  Typical  material:  Clarke's  Method;  Daily  Embouchure  Studies,  Goldman; 
170  Studies,  Cimera. 

Trombone  2 

Major  scales,  arpeggios  and  legato  style.  Typical  material:  Advanced  Method, 
Rubank;  36  Exercises,  O.  Blume. 

Trombone  3 

Studies  in  tone  control,  flexibility  and  articulation.  Typical  material:  Rochut's 
Book  I,  Kopprasch's  Book  I,  Colin's  Lip  Flexibility.  Solos:  Adagio,  Haydn;  Can- 
zonetta,  Pergolesi. 

Trombone  4 

Increase  of  range,  minor  scales  and  arpeggios,  tenor  clef  and  double  and  triple 
tonguing.  Typical  material:  Mantia's  Trombone  Virtuoso,  Rochut's  Book  I,  Kop- 
prasch's Book  11.  Solos:  Galliard's  Sonatas,  Guilmant's  Morceau  Symphonique, 
Berlioz's  Recitative  and  Prayer. 

Trombone  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  trombone  playing.  Typical  material:  Trom- 
bone Virtuoso,  Mantia;  Melodious  Etudes,  Rochut;  Daily  Drills,  Schlossberg.  Solos: 
Andante  and  Allegro,  Barat;  Concert  Piece  Number  5,  Blazhevich. 

Trombone  6 

Increase  of  range,  flexibility  and  introduction  of  alto  clef.  Typical  material: 
Melodious  Etudes,  Rochut;  Clef  Studies,  Blazhevich;  20  Etudes  of  Perfectionnement, 
Couillaud;  School  of  Sight  Reading  and  Style  (Book  I),  LaFosse.  Solos:  Concerto, 
Handel;  Cavatine,  Saint-Saens. 

Trombone  7 

A  study  of  the  more  advanced  material  with  emphasis  on  recital  literature.  In- 
troduction to  Bass  Trombone.  Typical  material:  Melodious  Etudes,  Rochut;  36 
Studies  for  Trombone  with  "F"  Attachment,  O.  Blume  (R.  H.  Fink);  continuation 
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of  Cotiilhiud's  Series,  LaFosse's  School  of  Sight  Reading  and  Style  (Books  II  and 
III);    Remington's    Daily    Routine.    Solos:    Second    Concert  .dul;    Concert 

Album  for  Bass  Trombone  and  Piano,  Ostrander;  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Sanders. 

Trombone  8 

Further   emphasis    on    orchestral    literatu;  Typical    material: 

Orchestral  Excerpts,  Ostrander;  Method  Book  II.  LaFosse:  continuation  of  Couillauds 
Series  and  LaFosse's  School  of  Sight  Reading  and  Style.  Solos:  Fantaisie,  Stokov 
Morceau  Symphoniquc,  Gaubert. 

Trombone  9 

Comprehensive  study  of  Bach's  Cello  Suites,  Wagner  and  Strauss  Orchestral  Ex- 
cerpts and  completion  of  LaFosse's  School  of  Sight  Reading  and  Style.  Solos:  Sonata, 
Hindemith;  Piece  Concertante,  Salzedo. 

Trombone  10 

Ac  and  techniques  used  for  solo,  orchestral  ai.  I 

Mmble  playim:.  Required  senioc  recital  from  memory.  Typical  material:  Con- 
tinuation of  Cello  Suites,  further  study  of  Orchestral  Excerpts.  IV  Concert 
Duets.  Solos:  Concertino  D'Hiier,  Milhaud;  Sonata  Concertante,  Hartl- 

Baritone  Horn  —  Music  150  Section  01 

Baritone  Horn  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  breath  support  and 
attack.  Typical  material:  Trumpet  Method,  Edwards- Hovey;  Trombone  Method, 
Clarke;  Daily  Embouchure  Studies,  Goldman. 

Baritone  Horn  2 

.    arpeggios,    and    continuation    of    Grade    I.    Typical    material:    40 
Etudes,  Hering;  36  Exercises,  O.  Blume. 

Baritone  Horn  3 

Further  development  of  tone,  technique  and  range.  Typical  material:  Technical 
Studies,  Clarke;  Rochut's  Book  I,  Lip  Flexibility,  Colin. 

Baritone  Horn  4 

Increase    of   range,    minor    scales    and    arpeggios,    double    and    triple    tonguing. 
Typical  material:  Trombone  Virtuoso,  Mantia;  Melodious  Etudes,  Rochut;  Becth 
Sonatas,  Gornston.  Solos:  Vocalises-Etudes,  Hettich;  Sonatas,  Galliard. 

Baritone  Horn  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  baritone  playing.  Typical  material:  Trom- 
bone x  '  :itia:  Melodious  Etudes.  Rochut;  Daily  Drills,  Schlossberg.  Solos: 
Modern  Suite,  Fitzgerald;  Andante  and  Allegro,  Barat. 

Baritone  Horn  6 

Increase  of  range  and  flexibility.  Typical  material:  Melodious  Etudes,  Rochut; 
Practical  Stiidie*.  Laurent;  Selected  Studies,  Voxman.  Solos:  Sonatine,  Schmutz; 
Concerto,  Handel;  Caxatine,  Saint-Saens. 

Baritone  Horn  7 

A  study  of  the  more  advanced  material  with  emphasis  on  recital  literature. 
Typical  material:    Melodious   Etudes,   Rochut;    Practical  Etui:  nt;    14   Cliar- 

acteristic  Studies.   Arban.   Solos:    Trumpet  Concerto,   Haydn;    Frte  Joyeuse,   Da'1 
Second  Concert  Piece,  Yidal. 

Baritone  Horn  8 

Velocity  studies  and  further  development  of  solo  style.  Typical  material: 
Etudes  for  Trumpet,  Brandt;  27  Modern  Etudes,  Arban.  Solos:  Fantaisie,  Bedouin; 
Morceau  Symphoniquc,  Gaubert. 
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Baritone  Horn  9 

A  study  of  Charter's  36  Etudes  Transcendantes,  Glantz's  48  Studies,  Chavanne"s 
25  Characteristic  Studies.  Solos:  Sonatas  for  Trumpet  and  Trombone,  Hindemith; 
Fantaisie,  Theme,  and  Variations,  Wormser. 

Baritone  Horn  10 

A  study  of  all  types  of  styles  and  techniques  used  for  solo,  band,  and  ensemble 
playing.  Required  senior  recital  from  memory.  Typical  material.  Bach's  Cello  Suites, 
Band  Excerpts.  Solos:  Concerto,  Wal  Berg;  Legende,  Enesco. 

Tuba  —  Music  150  Section  15 
Tuba  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  breath  support,  embouchure  development. 
Typical  material:  Basic  Method,  Hinsley;  Cimera-Kuhn  Book  I;  Supplementary 
Studies,  Rubank. 

Tuba  2 

Major  scales  and  arpeggios,  lip-slurring  and  dynamic  control.  Typical  materials: 
Etudes,  Vandercook. 

Tuba  3 

Extension  or  range,  flexibility,  legato  style.  Typical  material:  Method  Book  I, 
Eby;  selected  band  parts. 

Tuba  4 

Continuation  of  Grade  III.  Typical  materials:  Completion  of  Method  Book  1, 
Eby,  selected  study  from  Bell's  Method.  Solos:  Concert  Album  for  Tuba  and  Piano. 
Ostrander. 

Tuba  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  tuba  playing.  Concentrated  work  on  rhythm, 
scales,  arpeggios  and  proper  breath  control.  Typical  material:  Advanced  Method, 
Voxman;  Etudes  (typical  band  passages),  Vandercook.  Solos:  Album  for  Tuba  and 
Piano,  Ostrander. 

Tuba  6 

Playing  of  trombone  or  baritone  parts  an  octave  lower;  minor  scales,  arpeggios, 
extension  of  range  and  legato  style.  Typical  material:  Book  I,  Rochut;  170  Studies, 
Cimera.  Solos:  Chaconne,  Sowerby. 

Tuba  7 

Playing  from  cornet  music  for  practice  purposes,  increase  tonal  focus  and 
flexibility,  emphasis  on  recital  literature.  Typical  material:  Advanced  Studies, 
Cimera;  Advanced  Studies,  Tyrrell;  Daily  Routine  and  Studies,  Bell.  Solos:  Air  and 
Bouree,  Bach. 

Tuba  8 

Velocity  studies  and  further  development  of  solo  style.  Typical  material:  70 
Etudes,  Blazhevich;  50  Etudes,  Gregoriev.  Solos:  Judas  Maccabeus,  Handel. 

Tuba  9 

Further  technical  development  and  melodic  training.  Double  and  triple  tonguing. 
Typical  material:  40  Etudes,  Bernard;  Wagner  and  Strauss  Orchestral  Excerpts; 
continuation  of  both  trumpet  and  trombone  literature.  Solos:  Sonatina,  Troje-Miller; 
Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Antoniotti. 

Tuba  10 

A  coverage  of  all  types  of  style  and  technique  used  for  solo,  orchestral  and  en- 
semble playing.  Required  senior  recital  from  memory.  Typical  material:  selected 
French  Horn  literature  read  in  bass  clef  and  a  continuation  of  trombone  and 
trumpet  literature  study.  Solos:  Concertino,  LeClercq;  Fantasia  do  Concerto,  Boc- 
calare  (for  Baritone  adapted). 
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Class  Voice  -  Music  150  Section  26  and  27 

1A 

Fundamentals  of  breath  control,   tone  production   and   development   of 

technique     Sonus    sefected    from    Clank    Italian    Soul's;    Art  hooi    and 

Studio,  Pathways  of  Songs,  ■ 

IB 

Continuation  of  1A. 

Voice  -  Music  150  Section  18 
Applied  Voice  Majors  and  Musk-  Education  Majors  with  Voice  as  major  ■potted 

held  should  Rive  evidence  of   ability  to  ring  simple  Standard  or  dank:  art  SODAS  with 
adequate   tone   quality  .and    intonation.    In    tho*  where    formal    musical    train- 

ing is  lacking  the  candidate  should  be  assigned  to  a  preparatory  status  by  the  Audi- 
tions Committee  until  such  time  as  he  is  prepared  to  meet  n 
I.  bome  previous  piano  study  is  advisable. 

Music    Education    majors    with    voice    as    their    major    applied    fold    must    ; 
repertoire  in  two  foreign  languages  to  satisfy  degree  requirements.   Appl 
majors  must  have  repertoire  in  three  languages  to  satisfy  d.  8  ::.  rnmts. 

Level  1 

c,  j.SimrPIe  TinRc  °f  m?delrate  ran^e  in  English,  as  from  Art  Songs  for  School  and 
Studio,  Singable  Songs,  Pathways  of  Song,  etc. 

Level  2 

More  difficult  songs  from  such  beginners'  collections  as  those  listed  above. 

Level  3 

nu  l^S^Z^^fi  in  leveIs,  l   and  2;  soncs  "elected  from   H.   Lane  Wih 
Old  English  Melodies  (Boosey  and  Hawkes)  and  Potter's  Reliquary  of  English  Song 

ff^IT0  °r1eaSTr  S°ngS  °f  I1ln1fI(>1/VK!  l>urc(11-  IVrformance  should  be  simple" 
straightforward  and  accurate  and  should  demonstrate  the  beginnings  of  an  aware- 
ness of  style  and  sensitivity  to  text. 

Level  4 

Moderately  difficult  classic  repertoire  in  English  (Handel,  Purerll,  Haydn) 
Beginning  songs  from  the  Anthology  of  Italian  Song  (Schirmcr).  Romantic  and'  con- 
U-mporary  repertoire  in  English  as  Edward  Elgar,  Edward  MacDowell,  Ernest 
Charles,  Roger  Quilter,  Michael  Head.  Performance  should  demonstrate  serious 
attention  to  phrasing  in  good  taste  and  in  keeping  with  stvlistie  demands  of  the 
r^i  ?  Tu  '"creasing  ability  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  other  v, 
S?^T'  fnotab7  ^T^'  1°  Lrnn  in^h\  illt(>  me  music-  performed;  beginnings  of 
the  mastery  of  vocal  technique ■  as  evidenced  by  increased  resonance  and  range 
ability  to  sustain  the  breath,  ability  to  execute  attacks  and  releases,  control  dvnamic 
changes  within  the  phrase.  '  ",UIIIC 

Level  5 

mwI  ^onHnuatioi\of  classic  Italian  repertoire  to  include  songs  to  develop  BadbiHty 

and  precise  execution  of  embellishments.  Italian  Airs  of  Donaudv.  Enghsh  songs  of 
greater  musical  complexity  as  Carpenter,  Vaughn  Williams.  Duke.  John  Inland 
Performance  should  demonstrate  an  expansion  of  vocal  technique  and  genera] 
musical  literacy  outlined  in  level   1.  * 

Level  6 

flnriA1?*  ^^J^i™**™^  Arias  as   Handel,   Scarlatti.   Pergola*   containing 
flood  passages    Other  Italian  airs  as  outlined   in  levels  4   and   5   with   greater  c„m 

^hon°v  °Ven  l6£?VSCS  3d  W(11  r,;ur(1  vmv<k  (1(,!r  *etioa  For  Musi,-  Edu- 

Schurn,nn1CCnrm:!l°rS    fS  if^    t0    ""H*    £°    ?"¥*?    Ueda    (,f    *****    Schubert. 
H.hn    n  l'  ^Tih    (°lk    "ZPh    P««erettes      W  or    simpler    songs    of 

Chandlers    The   Children,   Nordoffs    There   Shall   be   More   Joy.    Entering    Applied 
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voice  majors  should  show  a  reasonable  command  of  skills  outlined  in  levels  4  and  5 
and  should  have  better  than  average  vocal  endowment  (i.e.  a  good  instrument).  In 
addition,  both  Applied  and  Music  Education  majors  should  evidence  in  performance 
the  beginnings  of  ability  to  project  (i.e.  audience  contact  or  the  ability  to  "put  a 
song  over"). 

Levkl  7 

Continuation  of  Classic  Italian  Literature.  Easy  oratorio  and  operatic  arias. 
Lieder  of  the  difficulty  of  Schubert's  Wohin,  Schumann's  Widmung,  Brahms'  Wie 
hist  du  meine  Konegin,  or  French  art  songs  as  Debussy's  Romance,  Faure's  Les 
Berceaux,  Goddard's  Chanson  de  Florian.  Songs  in  English  as  Griffes'  By  a  Lonely 
Forest  Pathway;  Hageman,  At  the  Well. 

Level  8 

German  Lieder  as  Schumann's  Er  der  Herrlichste  von  Allen;  Schumann's  Und 
tousstens  die  Blumen  die  Kleinen;  Schubert's  Ungeduld;  Brahms'  Vergebliches 
Standchen.  French  art  sons  as  Debussy's  Chevaux  de  hois,  Mandoline;  Duparc's 
Chanson  Triste;  Faure's  En  priere,  Lydia;  Koechlin's  Si  tu  le  veux;  Hahn's  ifheure 
exquise.  Moderately  difficult  oratorio  and  operatic  arias.  Songs  in  English  of 
Castelnuovo— Tedesco,  Dello  Joio,  Hindemith,  Britten,  etc. 

Level  9 

Continuation  of  19th  Century  Lieder  with  the  addition  of  Wolf  and  Strauss. 
Continuation  of  19th  Century  French  Art  Songs.  Contemporary  Italian  Songs  as 
Casella,  Malipiero,  Pizzetti,  Respighi.  Contemporary  songs  in  English  as  Bernstein's 
I  Hate  Music;  Ernst  Bacon's  Quiet  Songs;  Chanler's  Eight  Epitaphs;  Vaughn  Wil- 
liams' Songs  of  Travel;  Wagenaar  From  a  Very  Little  Sphinx;  Britten's  Winter  Words. 
Continuation  of  oratorio  and  operatic  literature. 

Level  10 

Arias  from  the  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  or  solo  cantatas  of  Scarlatti,  Handel, 
Pergolesi,  etc.  19th  and  20th  Century  Lieder  of  Mahler,  Joseph  Marx,  Liszt,  Wagner 
and  later  works  of  Wolf  and  Strauss.  19th  and  20th  Century  French  Songs  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulenc,  Milhaud,  Satie,  Honegger,  Messaien.  Continuation  of 
Contemporary  Italian  literature.  Contemporary  songs  in  English  of  Copland,  Barber, 
Rorem,  Diamond,  Vaughn  Williams. 

Graduate  Level 

Song  cycles  as  Schumann's  Frauen  Liebe  und  Leben;  Brahms'  Four  Serious 
Songs;  Mahler's  Songs  of  A  Wayfarer;  Poulenc's  Banalitis;  Ravel's  Sheherazade; 
Debussy's  Trois  Ballades;  Britten  Charm  of  Lullabys;  Vaughn- Williams  On  Wenlock 
Edge;  Hindemith's  Marienleben;  Barber's  Hermit  Songs.  Complete  operatic  and  ora- 
torio roles.  Songs  of  Berg,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  DeFalla,  Turina,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Copland,  Menotti,  Cowell,  Virgil  Thompson. 

Percussion  —  Music  150  Section  08 
Percussion  1 

Stick  position  and  motion,  alternating  single  strokes,  preparatory  exercises  for 
the  roll,  reading  material  containing  single  strokes.  Haskell  Harr,  Drum  Method, 
Book  I,  Exercises  1-20. 

Percussion  2 

Roll,  5  stroke  roll,  9  stroke  roll,  flam.  Basic  technique  on  bass  drum,  cymbals. 
Harr,  Drum  Method,  Book  I. 

Percussion  3 

7  stroke  roll,  flam  accent,  single  paradiddle.  Basic  technique  on  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, wood  block,  claves  and  maracas.  Harr,  Drum  Method,  Book  I  complete. 
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Percussion  4 

Snare  Drum:  13  rudiments.  Haskell  Ilarr  Drum  Method,  Book  II.  Gardner 
Modern  Method  Book  I;  Gardner  Pr<.  Sfuditt  B<x>k  II   (complete),  l'odemski 

Standard  Snare  Drum  Method. 

Timpani:  Beginning  technique  and  tuning. 

Xylophone:  Beginning  technique*  all  major  scales. 

Percussion  5 

Snare  Drum:  26  rudiment'.  Gardner  Modem  Method  Book  I.  FirtlflfntM.  Stand- 
ard Snare  Drum  Method. 

Timpani:   Exercises  in   I'od.  mski  Standard  Mithod,   Ilarr  Method  for  Tympani. 

Xylophone:  All  major  and  minor  scales.  Goldenberg  Modern  School  for  Xylo- 
phone. 

Percussion  6 

Snare  Drum:  Gardner  Progressive  Studies,  Book  III.  Coldcnberg  Modern  School 
for  Snare  Drum. 

Timpani:  Goodman  Modern  Method  for  Tympani  (section  1);  2  drum  tech- 
nique* tuning. 

Xylophone:  Goldenberg  Modern  School. 

Percussion  7 

Snare  Drum:  Gardner  Progressive  Studies  Book  III  (complete).  Golden  1 M ig 
Modern  School  for  Snare  Drum. 

Timpani:  Goodman  Modern  Method  for  Tympani  (section  2);  2  drum  tech- 
nique, timing. 

Xylophone:  Goldenberg  Modern  School.  Gardner  Modern  Method  Part  II. 

Percussion  8 

Snare  Drum:   Wilcoxon  Rudimental  Swing  Solos.  Orchestral  excerpts. 

Timpani:  Goodman  Modern  Method  for  Tympani.  Exercises  for  3  timpani, 
orchestral  excerpts. 

Xylophone:  Goldenberg  Modern  School;  Price  Techniques  and  Exercises  for 
Playing  Triangle,  Tambourine ,  and  Castagnets. 

Percussion  9 

Snare  Drum:  Wilcoxon  Rudimental  String  Solos;  Pace  Variations  of  Drumming. 

Timpani:  Goodman  Modern  Method  for  Tympani.  (3  drums);  orchestral  01- 
eerpts. 

Xylophone:  Goldenberg  Modern  School  (Etudes);  Price  Techniques  &  Exrr 
for  Playing  Triangle,  Tambourine,  and  Castagnets. 

Percussion  10 

Snare  Drum:  Gardner  Progressive  Studies  Book  IV;  Price  Six  Adtanced  Snare 
Drum  Exercises. 

Timpani:  Goodman  Modem  Methods  for  Tympani.  3  and  4  drums,  orchestral 
excerpts,  advanced  tuning. 

Xylophone:  Goldenberg  Modern  School  (Etudes).  3  and  4  hammer  technique, 


The  Division  of  Art 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  of  Art  strives  to  provide  professional  and  academic  preparation  in 
Art  (painting,  drawing,  art  history,  design,  modeling)  and  to  fulfill  the  aesthetic  and 
technical  needs  for  Art  in  the  University,  the  State,  and  the  region. 

PURPOSES 

The  Division  of  Art: 

1.  Educates  students  in  all  of  the  styles,  techniques  and  history  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  the  allied  arts. 

2.  Stimulates   experimentation,   graduate  study,   and  scholarly  research  in   art. 

3.  Offers  opportunities  for  students  in  all  departments  of  the  University  to 
participate  in  painting,  sculpture,  the  graphic  arts,  and  in  allied  art  exhibits. 

4.  Provides  the  University,  the  State,  and  area  with  student,  faculty,  and 
traveling  art  exhibits. 

5.  Prepares  students  for  teaching  and  other  professional  careers. 

6.  Provides  professional  instruction  for  talented  young  artists  of  pre-university 
age. 

7.  Stimulates  interest  and  appreciation  of  art  in  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  region. 

General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Art  is  located  in  Science  Hall.  Included  among  its  facilities  are 
six  studios,  one  lecture  room,  one  modeling  studio,  and  a  well-equipped  art  gallery. 
The  Division  also  has  a  large  collection  of  slides  and  colored  prints. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  Art  sponsors  the  Art  Club. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  ART  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Art  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies  with 
the  general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance 
and  departmental  requirements,  and  completes  the  curricula  in  Art  with  an  average 
of  2.0  ( C )  grade  points  per  semester  hour. 

A  freshman  student  who  has  less  than  a  1.0  (D)  grade-point  average  at  the 
close  of  his  second  semester  is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Division  of  Art.  A 
freshman  who  has  less  than  a  1.5  grade-point  average  at  the  close  of  his  second 
semester  is  automatically  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  The  terms 
of  probation  will  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

For  admission  to  the  junior  year  in  the  Division  of  Art,  a  student  must  have 
established  a  2.0  (C)  grade-point  average. 

Transfer  students  must  establish  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions  during 
the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Art. 
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ART  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                            s.  m,  Scm.            Coune  Description 

Art  11,  12                                      3  3       Drawing 

Art  30                                    -  3        Appreciation  of  art 

English  1,  2  .            3  3        Composition  and 

French  or  German  1,  2                        3  3          French  Of  Gi  rman 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2                          4  4         Intro 

Mil.  or  Air  Set  1,  2  (M)     2  2         Mil.  or  \u  Set 

Phys.    Ed.                                .....     1  I         Phys.  Ed 

Elective!  2 

Women  33  hr. 

Men  37  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

Art  113,  114 3  3  Painting 

Art  121,  122                                               3  3  Fundamentals    of   design 

Art  126                                        .  .      -  2  Modeling 

English  5,  6                                        3  3  American  lit. 

French  or  German  3,  4                       3  3  French  or  (.rman  cont'd. 

Hist.  1,2 3  3  Western   civilization 

Music    10    3  -  Appreciation   of   music 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  ( M ) 2  2  Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

Phys.  Ed.  (W) 1  1  Phys.  Ed.   ( \\ 

Women  37  hr. 

Men  39  hr. 

Junior  Year 

Art  105,  106 3  3  Survey  of  art 

Art  1 17,  118 3  3  Painting 

Art  211 -  3  Figure  drawing 

English  18    3  -  Advanced  English  comp. 

English  163,  164            3  3  English  literature 

Econ.  51,  52,  or  Pol.  Sci.  1,  2,  or  .      3  3  6  hr.  from  this  group 
Sociol.   1,   160 

Bot.  204    4  -  Plant  kingdom 

Educ.  221    -  3  Audio-vis.  res.  for  instrn. 

Women  37  hr. 

Men  37  hr. 

Senior  Year 

Art  213,  214,  or  216,  217 6  6         Painting   (6  hr.  from  group) 

Art  220 2  -  Art  and  the  schools 

Art  225 -  3         Secondary  school  art 

Art  250 3  -         Renaissance  painting 

Art  260  -  3         Modern  painting 

Humanities  141,  142 3  3         Great  books 

Electives   6  3 

Women  38  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Total   145  hr.    (Women) 

151  hr.   (Men) 
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ART  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                 Sem.  Sem.             Course  Description 

Art  11,  12 3  3         Drawing 

Art  30 -  3         Art  appreciation 

French  or  German  1,  2 -  3         Elem.  French  or  German 

English  1,  2 3  3         Composition  and  rhet. 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2 4  4         Intro,  gen.  course 

Speech  11 3  -          Prin.  of  oral  communic. 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1,  2  (M)   2  2 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

Art  121,  122 3  3         Fundamentals  of  design 

French  or  German  3,  4   3  3         Inter.  French  or  German 

English  5,  6  3  3         American  lit. 

Soc.  Sci.   1,  2    4  4         Intro,  gen.  course 

Hist.  1,  2  3  3         Ancient  civilization 

Phys.   Ed.    (W)    1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3,  4  (M)    2  2 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  36  hr. 

Junior  Year 

Art  105,  106 3  3         Survey  of  art 

Art  113,  114    3  3         Painting 

Art  126 -  2         Modeling 

English  18   3  -          Advanced  English  comp. 

English  138  or  139 -  3        Eng.   lit.    (1600-1744  or   1744- 

1798) 

English  163,  164 3  3        English  lit. 

English  173   -  3         Poetry 

Educ.  105,  106   3  -          Human  growth  and  develop. 

Educ.  221 3  -          Audio-vis.  res.  for  instrn. 

Educ.  100 1  -          Orientation  and  selection 

Women  39  hr. 

Men  39  hr. 

Senior  Year 

Art  117,  118 3  3         Painting 

Art  220 -  2         Art  and  the  school 

Art  225 -  3         Sec.  school  art 

Art  260 -  3         Modern  painting 

Bot.  204   4  -          Plant  kingdom 

Educ.  120 4  -          Principles  of  teaching 

Educ.    124    6  -          Student  teaching  ( sec. ) 

Educ.   168    2  -          Materials  and  methods 

Health  Educ.  102 -  2         Sec.  school  hlth  prog. 

Music  10   -  3         Apprec.  of  music 

Electives -  2 

Women  37  hr. 

Men  37  hr. 

Total  144  hr.  (Women) 

150  hr.  (Men) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN   ART 

1.  Creative  Expression  m  rm:  Fink  Ah  is.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Primarily  for  Elrmcntary 
Education  majors.  An  exploratory  coi.  oed  to  f.uniliari/e  the  student 
with  the  possibilities  of  creative  expression  through  graphic  iiK^li.i    I 

the  student  with  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  varioi.  u»d  to 

investigate  the  adaptability  of  these  media  at  fldOOl  gnde  ll 

2.  Creative  Expression  in  iiif  Applied  Arts.  I,  II.  2  hr.  A  c  lar  to 
Art  1  but  emploving  materials  sueh  as  clay,  pi  istelin,  paper,  frit,  gasso, 
plaster,  and  the  like,  as  a  means  of  creative  rirprraiion 

11  or  111,  12  or  112.  Drawing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  pet  MOL  Fr<  > -hand  drawing  in 
pencil  and  charcoal. 

30.  Appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  outstanding  works 
of  art  from  times  past  as  well  as  from  the  present  dav.  Topics  treated  include: 
the  materials  with  which  the  artist  works;  sources  of  the  art  impulse;  and  the 
relations  of  art  to  the  civilization  producing  it. 

105,  106.  Survey  of  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  History  of  art  from  pre-historic 
times  to  the  present. 

113,    114.    Painting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  11,  12.  Beginning  watercolor  and  oil. 

115.  Scientific  Drawing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Freehand  drawing  primarily  for  premedical 
and  predental  students. 

117,  118.  Patnttng.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  113,  114.  Second  semester  watercolor 
and  oil. 

121,    122.    Fundamentals  of  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem. 

123.  Lettering.  II.  2  hr.  Principles  of  design  involved  in  lettering  and  their  appli- 
cation. Offered  alternate  years. 

126.    Modeling.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Introductory  course  in  sculpture. 

151,    152.    Special  Problems.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

211.  Figure  Drawlnc.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  11  or  111,  12  or  112,  and/or  consent. 
Study  of  the  construction  of  the  figure.  Drawing  from  the  draped  and  partially 
draped  model.  Offered  alternate  years. 

213.  Palnttng.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Art  113,  117,  and  consent.  First  semester  ad. 
watercolor. 

214.  Patnttng.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  213  and  consent.  Second  semester  advanced 
watercolor. 

216.  Palntcn-c.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Art  114,  118  and  consent.  First  sei 
oil  painting. 

217.  Patntinc.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  216  and  consent.  Second  s«  Ivanced  oil 
painting. 

220.  Art  and  the  Schools.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  4  hr.  of  art  including  a  minimum  of 
2  hr.  studio. 

221.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Art.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Art  220.  Mainly  for 
administrators  and  school  principals  who  wish  to  beoOBM  informed  aUmt  art 
programs  and  the  philosophies  underlying  them. 

225.  Secondary  School  Art.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  11  or  111,  12  or  112,  121.  122.  113. 
114,  and  consent.  Information  and  working  skills  desirable  for  the  teaching 
of  art  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Offered  alternate  years. 
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241.  Medieval  Architecture.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  105,  106.  A  study  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  the  Renaissance.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

250.  Renaissance  Painting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  105,  106.  A  study  of  painting  in 
Italy  from  Cimebue  to  Tiepolo;  the  Renaissance  in  Western  Europe;  a  brief 
consideration  of  baroque  and  rococo  painting  as  outgrowth  of  the  Renaissance. 

260.  Modern  Painting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  105,  106.  Developments  in  painting  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

271.  American  Architecture.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  105,  106.  Developments  in 
architecture  in  North  America  from  Pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  architecture  of  the  United  States.  Offered 
alternate  years. 

275.  Latin  American  Art.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  From  Pre-Columbian 
times  to  the  present.  Outstanding  examples  of  the  various  periods  will  be 
considered.  Offered  alternate  years. 

290.  Study  of  Original  Works  of  Art.  6  hr.  PR:  Art  105,  106,  and  consent  of 
the  Division  Chairman.  Directed  study  in  the  museums  and  libraries  in  an 
urban  center  such  as  Washington  or  New  York;  a  study  of  the  architectural 
developments  of  the  locality.  Offered  alternate  years. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Art  offers  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Art.  Please  refer  to  the 
1965-66  Graduate  School  Announcements  for  further  details  regarding  admission, 
requirements,  curriculum,  and  courses. 


The  Division  of  Drama 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  of  Drama  strives  to  provide  profusion. il  and  academic  pi 
in  drama   (dramatic   literature,   theatre,   and   oral   interpretation),    and    to   ntisfy   th<- 
aesthetic  need  for  these  arts  in  the  community  ami  region. 

PURPOSES 

The  Division  of  Drama: 

1.  Fosters  a  climate  of  creativity  in  drama  for  students,  faculty,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  Instills  an  appreciation  of  drama  in  our  students  and  in  our  audiences. 

3.  Promotes  integration  of  the  creative  arts. 

4.  Prepares  students  for  teaching  and  other  professional  can 

5.  Develops  high  professional  quality  in  drama. 

6.  Encourages  scholarly  research,  experimental  work,  and  graduate  study  in 
all  aspects  of  drama. 

7.  Serves  other  areas  of  the  University  academically  and  culturally. 

8.  Provides  opportunities  for  the  University  community  to  associate  with  aiu\ 
learn  from  professional  artists. 

9.  Provides  the  benefits  of  drama  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  region. 

General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Drama  of  the  Creative  Arts  Center  is  associated  with  national 
educational  theatre  organizations  and  represents,  in  its  basic  academic  structure, 
generally  accepted  practices  and  procedures. 

The  faculty  consists  of  artists-teachers  with  specialized  and  outstanding  back- 
grounds in  both  academic  and  professional  performance  experiences.  Each  member 
of  the  faculty  assumes  course  work  and  laboratory  supervision  in  his  special  field  of 
emphasis.  All  areas  of  drama  and  theatre  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  Regular 
series  of  theatre  productions  are  maintained  as  practical  laboratories  in  the  Drama 
program. 

DRAMA  ORGANIZATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  Division  of  Drama  produces,  under  the  name  University  Theatre,  a  com- 
plete season  of  faculty  directed  play  productions  in  the  main  campus  theatre.  Tht 
season  is  open  to  the  public  under  regular  theatre  mana<_r<  im-nt  procedmei  with  box 
office  facilities  offering  the  sale  of  season  and  reserved  seat  tic' 

STUDIO  THEATRE 

The  Division  of  Drama  maintain^  separate  facilities  for  the  product: 
and  unusual  plays,  and  for  classical   and  experimental  works   wlm  h   may   not   In- 
voice on  the  commercial   itage.    The   studio  program   provides   a   training   ground   for 
actors,  writers,  directors,  designers,  and  technicians.  Plays  in  this  theatre  are  din 
by  faculty  or  advanced  students   and  are  Open   or  dosed   to  d   public, 

pending  on  the  purpose  of  the  production. 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  PRODUCTIONS 

A  regular  laboratory  performance   schedule   is   maintained    for   rtndenl    d\- 
and  acted  one-act  plays.  During  the  academic  year  as  many  as  sixty  produ   ■ 
performed  before  student  audiences. 
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ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Students  enrolled  in  oral  interpretation  courses  offer  individual  and  group 
recitals  in  regularly  scheduled  performances  open  to  the  public.  A  wide  range  of 
special  programs  are  also  offered  to  civic,  religious  and  odier  organizations,  including 
radio  and  television  appearances. 

VERSE  CHOIR 

The  Division  of  Drama  sponsors  a  verse  choir  for  major  and  non-major 
students  with  scheduled  public  performances. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  Drama  sponsors  a  chapter  of  the  national  Drama  fraternity 
Alpha  Psi  Omega. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  DRAMA 

The  B.F.A.  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies  with  the 
general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance  and 
Division  requirements,  and  completes  one  of  the  following  options  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Division  of  Drama  with  a  total  average  of  2.0  (C)  grade  points  per  semester 
hour. 

A.  Acting-Directing  option. 

B.  Design  and  Technical  Theatre  option. 

A  freshman  student  who  has  less  than  a  1.0  (D)  grade-point  average  at  the 
close  of  his  second  semester  is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Division  of  Drama. 
A  freshman  who  has  less  than  a  1.5  grade-point  average  at  the  close  of  his  second 
semester  is  automatically  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  The  terms 
of  probation  will  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

For  admission  to  the  junior  year  in  the  Division  of  Drama,  a  student  must  have 
established  a  2.0  (C)  grade-point  average. 

Transfer  students  must  establish  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions  during 
the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Drama. 

Students  are  responsible  for  correctly  fulfilling  all  requirements. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Certification  in  Drama  is  a  part  of  the  combined  Speech-Drama  teacher- 
preparation  program  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Drama  offers  a  graduate  option  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Speech,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  See  the  1965-66  Graduate  School  Announce- 
ments for  further  details  regarding  admission,  requirements,  curriculum,  and  courses. 

DIVISION  OF  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

Scholarship  Committee:  Professors  Boyd,  Chairman,  and  Burrows;   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ford. 
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APPLIED  DRAMA  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman   Year  Sem.  Sem.  Course   Description 

Drama  51;  50  3  3         Vocal  tech;  Oral  interp. 

Drama  100;  75  3  3  Statecraft;   Acting 

Drama  185;   176  3  3         Theat.  hist.;  Theatre  makeup 

Drama  101  1  -  Theatre  workshop 

English  1,  2  .3  3        Composition  and  rhct. 

Elective  3  3 

Art  30  A1  3  -  Art  apprec. 

Core  Curriculum  B1  -  3 

Phys.  Ed.    .  1  1 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.   (M)    2  2 

Women  39  hr. 
Men  43  hr. 
Sophomore  Year 

Drama   102;    103  3  3         Scene  des.;  Theatre  light. 

Drama  150  or  Art  121  3  -  Adv.  oral  interp.;  drawing 

Drama    160    3  3         Th»  \it.  perform.  &  rehearsal 

Drama    180  -  3  Directing 

Speech  145  or  Art  12,  112  .       -  3         T.V.  survey;  drawing 

Art  105  or  106  A1  3  -  Drawing 

Core  Curriculum  B,1  C1   3  6 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)        1  1 

Mil.  or  All  Set  (Ml  .2  2 

Elective"  (Music  150)    2-3  -  Voice 

Women  37-38  hr. 
Men  39-40  hr. 
Junior  Year 

Drama    104  3  -  Theatre  costumes 

Drama    161  3  3         Perform.  &  rehearsal  lab. 

Drama  202  or  275        3  6 

Drama  200  Level  Courses"  -  -  Adv.  scene  des.;  Adv.  act. 

Music  10  A;1   138  A1    3  3         M.  apprec.;  Intro,  to  mm.  hist. 

Con  Curriculum  C 3  3 

English  142   3  -  Shakespeare 

Elective" -  3 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  36  hr. 
Senior  Year 

Drama  200  Level  Courses* 3  3         Theat.  perform.  &  rehearsal  lab. 

Drama    260  3  3         Adv.  directing;  Adv.  theat.  hfat 

Drama  280;  285  3  3         Theat.  aesthetics  &  criticism 

Drama   286  .......  3 

Core  Curriculum  B'  3  6 

Elective     6 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  36  hr. 

Total   148  hr.    (Women) 

154  hr.   (Men) 

ients  may  include  art  and  music  courses  taken  as  elective?  in  addition  to 
required  courses  as  listed.  All  course  programs  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty 
adviser  in  Drama, 


iSee  page  45  for  explanation  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requires 
•Choice    of   courses    depends    upon    option    student    Is    following.    This    will    be 
determined  In  counsel  with  the  adviser. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMA 

50.  Oral  Interpretation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  mental  and  emotional  re- 
sponsiveness to  written  material.  Techniques  of  communicating  such  material 
to  others  through  oral  reading.  Open  to  all  students. 

51.  Vocal  Techniques  in  Acting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Emphasis  on  vocal  development 
and  voice  training  for  actors. 

75.  Acting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Drills  for  developing  muscular  control  for  overcoming 
inhibitions,  for  rendering  the  body  expressive  of  thought  and  emotion.  Co- 
ordination of  mind  and  body.  Open  to  all  students. 

100.  Stagecraft.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Lecture  course  in  elementary  problems  of  scenery 
construction,  scene  painting,  and  stage  lighting. 

101.  Theatre  Workshop.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  Laboratory  for  production  of  University 
plays  and  informal  stimulation  of  interest  in  creative  arts.  Open  to  all  students. 
Max.  credit  6  hr. 

102.  Scene  Design.  I.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  problems  of  creating  stage  settings. 
Elementary  consideration  of  styles  of  production.  Practice  in  techniques  of 
scene  design. 

103.  Theatre  Lighting  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Basic  techniques  in  stage  lighting. 
Opportunity  for  practical  experience  on  University  Theatre  lighting  crews. 

104.  History  and  Design  of  Costumes.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  historical  stage 
costuming  with  basic  design  including  rendering  techniques  of  costumes  for 
the  stage. 

150.  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  50.  Content  and  form 
of  various  types  of  literature,  and  advanced  techniques  for  their  oral  pre- 
sentation. 

160.  Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  to  3  hr.  PR: 
Consent.  Participation  in  assigned  theatre  projects.  Appreciation  of  creativity 
and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  only.  Max.  credit  6  hr. 

161.  Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  to  3  hr.  PR: 
Drama  160  or  consent.  Participation  in  assigned  theatre  projects.  Appreciation 
of  creativity  and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  only.  Max.  credit 
6hr. 

176.  Theatre  Makeup.  I.  3  hr.  Lecture-laboratory  course  in  art  of  stage  makeup. 
Practical  experience  provided  by  doing  makeup  for  University  Theatre  pro- 
ductions. 

177.  Theatrical  Methods  and  Practices.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Basic  techniques  and 
terminologies  of  acting,  scene  construction,  lighting,  properties,  costuming, 
directing,  and  theatre  history.  (Must  accompany  Drama  178  for  credit).  Non- 
majors. 

178.  Theatrical  Methods  and  Practices  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Laboratory 
accompanies  Drama  177.  Participation  in  actual  production  of  University 
Theatre  and  Children's  Theatre  plays.  Non-majors. 

179.  Directed  Theatre  Activities.  I,  II.  1  to  3  hr.  Assigned  theatre  projects, 
supervised  by  faculty.  Non-majors. 

180.  DmECTiNG.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Fundamentals  of  directing  stage  plays.  Emphasis  on 
work  of  director  in  relation  to  actor,  stage,  business,  composition,  movement 
and  rehearsal  schedule. 

185.  History  of  the  Theatre.  I.  3  hr.  An  examination  of  the  major  periods  of 
theatre  history  through  study  of  the  important  playwrights  of  each  era. 


CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  ( Music,  Art,  Drum 


202.  Advanced   SCENE    Di.nu. n.    II.   3   hr.    PR:    Drama    1(H)    and    102.    or    consent. 

Lecture  and  laboratory  in  theoriei  of  scene  design  for  stage  and  t«-l< 

Including     actual     construction     of     designs.     Open     to    juniors,     seniors,     .mil 
graduate  students. 

203.  Advanced  Scent uy  and  I.u.h  i  inc.  I.  II.  3  lir.  I'H:   Drama   100  or  consent.  A 
more    technical    Study    of    SCCnery    and    lighting    problems    than    is    offered    in 
Drama    100   and    103.    Students    are   gi\<  D    the   opportunity    lor   stud>'    t! 
independent   investigation  and  research. 

250.  Advanckd    Prohli-.ms    in    Im  iiu-iu  i  a  i  ion.    I,    II.    3   hr.    PR:    Drama    50    and 

consent  Designed  to  deal  with  Individual  problems  of  advanced  students  in 
Interpretation. 

251.  Professional  Reading.  II.  3  hr.   PR:   Consent.   Intensive  brainma  in   Inter- 
pretation.  Designed  to  meet  needs  of  individual.   Full-length  public 
prepared  and  presented.  Limited  enrollment. 


252.    Art  of  Storytelling.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles  involved  in  effective 

presentation    of    stories,    with    practical    e.\peri<  nee    in    classroom    and    before 
audiences.  Stories  of  all  types  for  adults  and  children  studied. 


260.  Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  to  3  hr.  I'H: 
Drama  161  or  consent.  Participation  in  assigned  theatre  projects.  Appreciation 
of  creativity  and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  onlv.  Mix  credit 
6hr. 

275.    Advanced  Acting.   II.  3  hr.   PR:    Drama  75  and  consent.   Characterization, 

script  analysis,   style,   theories,   and   techniques.    Designed   to   meet   the 
of  individual  students. 

280.  Advanced  Directing.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  180  or  consent.  Emphasis  on  (he 
work  of  the  director  as  an  integrating  artist.  Display  of  high  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  direction  of  a  one-act  play  required  of  all  students  enrolled. 

2S1.  Theatre  Dialects.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Study  and  mastery  of  fifteen  com- 
mon dialects  used  in  theatre,  motion  pictures  and  television. 

282.  Creative  Dramatics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  75  or  consent.  The  studv  and 
practice  of  creative  dramatic  activity  as  a  method  of  learning  and  self- 
development  for  children. 

283.  Playwrtting.    II.    3   hr.    PR:    Consent.    Development   of   creative   ability    in 
dramatic  composition.   Study  of  techniques  and  problems   of  playwriti: 
cultural  value,  but  primarily  a  writing  course. 

285.  Advanced  History  of  Theatre.  I.  3  hr.  Historical  survey  of  theatre  from 
primitive  times  to  present.  Includes  both  oriental   ami  occidental   theatres. 

286.  Drama  Criticism  and  Aesthetics.  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  chief  critical  and 
aesthetic  theories  of  drama— ancient,  modern,  and  contemporary. 
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FACULTY 

Howard  Bushnell  Allen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
(1963),  1920. 

Andrew  Kolb  Ault,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1961),  1952. 

Benjamin  Hasting  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
(1959). 

Robert  Dodge  Baldwin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
(1962),  1931. 

Ladddz  Reed  Bell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Graduate  Cooperative  Programs  (1963),  1962. 

Earl  Ruffner  Boggs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Pe.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1960). 

Windtred  Mardz  Booth,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Lecturer  in  Educa- 
tion (1961),  1930. 

Thomas  John  Brennan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator 
of  Industrial  Education  (1962),  1941. 

Sara  Ann  Brown,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1955),  1946. 

Russell  Clarke  Butler,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1956),  1944. 

Wlncie  Ann  Carruth,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1960),  1957. 

Cynthia  Rose  Cdpolloni,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1964). 

George  Henry  Colebank,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
(1959),  1929. 

Kermit  Alderson  Cook,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1959),  1935. 

Glennis  Hudkins  Cunningham,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1956). 

Evelyn  DiTosto,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1963),  1962. 

Wdlson  Irvin  Gautler,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1964), 
1960. 

Keith  Elden  Glancy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1965). 

Mary  Jane  Wasmuth  Glasscock,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1958), 
1943. 

Delvin  Dae  Harrah,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Internship  Programs  (1962). 

Harry  Bruce  Heflin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964). 

Arthur  Newsome  Hofstetter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Research  and  Field  Services  (1962),  1955. 

Frederick  John  Holter,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964), 
1938. 

Leo  Horacek,  B.M.E.,  B.M.,  M.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
(1964),  1960. 

Nita  Jean  Houchins,  B.S.,  B.S.Ed.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1963),  1962. 

Earl  Hudelson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1959),  1920. 

Stanley  Oliver  Ikenberry,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
(1962). 

Arreta  Lee  Jaranko,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1963),  1962. 

Walter  Henry  Jarecke,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Counselor  Training  (1962),  1953. 

Wdlliam  K.  Katz,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Chair- 
man of  Elementary  Education  (1962),  1953. 

Warren  George  Kelly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1957). 

Eddde  Clifton  Kennedy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Reading  Center  (1962),  1953. 

Marvin  Robert  Lee,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1960),  1956. 

Rogers  McAvoy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Coordinator  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1963),  1961. 

Delmas  Ferguson  Mdller,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Chair- 
man of  Secondary  Education  (1960),  1950. 

James  Myers  Mullendore,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964),  1963. 

Robert  Hudkins  Neff,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Special  Education  (1962),  1950. 
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Ruth  Douglas  Noer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1963).   1 

Angelo  Joseph  Oriandi,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education    |  1063),    1 

Dickson  Ward  Parsons,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (  1951), 

1923 
John  Semon,  A.B.,   M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education   (1960),   1959. 
Robert    Bowser    Smawley,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    1  >>f    Education 

(1964). 
Forrest  WblbUB  Stimple,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1952),   1931. 
Judith  McKay  Thackston,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1964). 
Roman  Joseph  Verhaalen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964). 
William   Vaughn   Wagner,    B.S.,    M.A.,    Ed.D.,    Associate   Professor   of   Education 

(1960),   1959. 
Paul  William  Watson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Research  Associate 

(1964). 
Harry  Grove  Wheat,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  ( lcr 

1935. 

Clerical  Personnel 

Nancy  Lou  Baily,  Secretary 
Mary  Margaret  Johnson,  Secretary 
Mary  Ellen   Labiosa,   Secretary 
Mary  Margaret  Lopez,   Secretary 
Elizabeth  Wllmoth  Porter,   Secretary 
Constance  Joyce  Sergent,  Secretary 
Janet  Mard?>  Vallelonga,   Secretary 
Jacqueline  Reed  Walker,   Secretary 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STAFF 

Delmas  Ferguson  Miller,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  (1960),  1950. 

E.  Grant  Nine,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Principal  (i960),  1956. 

Wayne  Gardner  Baxer,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Industrial  Arts  (1963). 

Anna  Brochick,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English  (1939),  1938. 

Sara  Elizabeth  Brock,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1962),  1961. 

Allen  Roy  Bryant,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Agriculture  (1956). 

Janet  Duffdzld  Callahan,  B.S.,  Teacher  and  Librarian  (1960). 

Michael  Angelo  Caruso,  B.S.,   M.A.,  Instructor,  Biological  and  Physical  Science 

(1960),  1956. 
Ruin  Elizabeth  Cook,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Home  Economies 

(1951). 
Gloria  Jeanne  Cunningham,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Commerce  (1963),  1958. 
Ann  Reed  Dickey,  B.S.,  Teacher,  Commerce  (1964). 

Catherine  McKelvey  Dorsey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Mathematics   (1943),   1943. 
Dorothy  Catherine  Engle,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English  (1956),  1955. 
Homer  Milton  Fizer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Physical  Education   (1947),   1940. 
Donald  Lee  Fuhr,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Social  Studies  (1964). 
Weloam  Post  Hawley,  B.S.,  Teacher,  Biological  Science  (1964),  1963. 
Sara  Evelyn  Logan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Mathematics  (1964). 
Davdd  Howard  Rdznheart  Loughrdz,  LL.B.,  Teacher,  Social  Studies  and  Integrated 

Studies  (1963). 
Sam  Madia,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Art  (1956),  1955. 
Joann  Virginia  Massullo,  B.S.,  Teacher,  Erench  (1964). 
Lilldz  Dale  Morgan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor,  English  (1963),  1962. 
Oleta  Reed  Post,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English   (1954). 
Louise  Bogcess  Roberts,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor,   Vocational  Home  Economics    ( n- 

tircd),   (1960),  1928. 
Kate  Meredith  Roller,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Arts  and  Crafts  (retired),   (1955), 

1927. 
Richard  Neil  Ryan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor.  -  (1962),  ] 

Alice  V.  Semon,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor.  Social  Stud.  1  )    L938. 

Joseph    Paul    Talerico,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Instructor,    Social    Studies    and    Visual 

(1950),   1948. 
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May  Landstreet  Wilt,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Mathematics  (retired),  (1964),  1925 

Dabbell  Elhoy  Wood,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Instructor,  Music  (1959). 

Yvonne  Mildred  Woofter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English  (1941),  1936. 

Clerical  Personnel 

Barbara  Leonard  Barnes,  Secretary 

Norma  Jean  Carter,  Stenographer 

Mary  Anne  Sirilla  Talbott,  Stenographer 

VISITING  COMMITTEE 

Ira  L.  McDowell,  Assistant  Principal,  Parkersburg  High  School  (Chairman). 
R.  S.  Dispanet,  Superintendent,  Morgan  County  Schools,  Berkeley  Springs. 
I.  L.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Educational  Services,  Concord  College,  Athens. 
Robert  Patterson,  Greenbrier  County  High  School,  Ronceverte. 
Genevieve   Starcher,   Director,   Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and  Professional 
Standards,  State  Department  of  Education,  Charleston. 


General  Information 


In  1901  a  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Subsequently,  departments  of  education  evolved  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  the  School  of  Music.  In  1927,  the  College  of  Education  was  established  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  to  unify  professional  training  for  school 
service. 

The  College  of  Education  provides  training  in  all  areas  of  specialization  in 
public-school  and  higher  education.  It  has  resident  courses  of  instruction,  facilities 
for  research,  the  University  High  School  and  cooperating  public  schools  for  ob- 
servation, student  teaching,  directed  supervision,  and  experimentation. 

The  College  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accredit- 
ation of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  secondary 
teachers,  school  service  personnel  and  school  administrators,  with  the  Doctor's  Degree 
as  the  highest  degree  approved. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honorary  and  professional  education  society,  installed 
Alpha  Upsilon  Chapter  at  the  University  on  July  21,  1927.  Election  is  conditioned 
upon  high  scholarship  and  desirable  personal  and  professional  qualities. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Epsilon  Nu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  fraternity  for  men  in  Edu- 
cation, was  established  November  18,  1961.  Membership,  by  invitation,  is  composed 
of  leaders  and  students  in  Education  who  are  dedicated  to  research,  leadership,  and 
service  in  Education. 

Student  National  Educational  Association 

S.N.E.A.,  a  national  professional  Education  organization,  was  chartered  at  the 
University  on  March  5,  1952,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  West  Virginia  Education  Association.  Students  interested  in  teaching 
may  apply  for  membership. 

Industrial  Arts  Club 

The  Industrial  Arts  Club,  an  organization  designed  to  promote  industrial  arts 
education  at  the   University,   was  established  in   September,    1947.    Membership   is 
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open  to  students  engaged  in  industrial  arts  education   and   CJUliei   with   it   mem] 
ship   in   the  West   Virginia    Industrial    Arts    Association    and    th<-    American    Industrial 

Arts  Association.  Interested  students  may  apply  for  membership. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT 

The  University  maintaim   I  ofaffmwit   service  for  all   students   and   alumni   ulio 
are  candidates  for  positions  suitable  to  their  preparation.  Anyone  who  is  a  candi 
for  a  school  position  will,  upon  application,  he  furnished   registration   blanks   of  the 
Placement  Service.  All  requests  for  candidates   will   he   referred  to  that 

ORIENTATION  AND  SELECTION 

To  assist  students  in  choosing  a  career  in  the  area  of  teaching  and  to  maintain 
adequate   standards   for  admission   to   teacher-training,   t!       I 

quires  all  students  pursuing  teacher-*  ducation  programs   to   participate   in    and   i 
plete  satisfactorily  the  Orientation  and  Selection  Program.  The  stud,  nt  is  enrolled  in 
this   program  concurrently  with   the   first   course   taken    in    the   CoB  transfer 

student  who  has  completed  the  first  course  in  Education  at  another  institution  is 
required  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  Orientation  and  Selection  Program  at 
the   University. 

ADVISER 

When   the   student   enters   the  College  of  Education   he   is   assigned  an  adviser 
who  will  help  him  plan  his  program  of  work— required   courses,   elect.  ;na- 

tions,  conference  courses,  etc.  Although  the  adviser  desire  .   to   he-  helpful,   this 
not  absolve  the  student  from  becoming  familiar  with   all   pertinent   re  epilations   and 
planning  his  program  of  work  in  accordance  with  the  objective  of  his  choice. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  REGULATION 
FOR  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

The  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  requires  that   100  of  the   128  semester 
hours  required  for  certification  shall  be  completed  in   regularly   scheduled   campus 
courses.  The  28  hours  of  permissible  nonresidence  courses  may  be   earned   by 
tension,  home  study  (correspondence),  radio,  television,  special  examinations,  and/or 
military  service. 

RENEWAL  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 

Effective  September,   1963,  all  courses  for  renewal  of  Professional   Cettifi 
are    selected    in    te-rms    of    the    teacher's    objective's    for    the    improvement    of    in- 
struction and  must  be  recommended  by  the  countv  superintendent  on  a  form  supplier! 
by  him.  The  student  should  have  this  completed  form  when  he  r 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGE 

The  student   is   responsible  for  each   registration   in   a   course'.    T!  point 

average  is  computed  on  all  work  attempted,  including  work  attempted  at  the 
University  and  at  other  institutions  of  coll-  le. 

To  be  eligible  for  recommendation  for   tin-   d  helor  of   Scien 

Secondary  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education,  ■  candidate 
must: 

1.  Comply  with  the   general   regulations  of  the   University   eoiKeminj 
advanced  standing,  classification,  examinatiem,  marks,   grade  points. 

2.  Satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Complete   the    required   courses    and    the-    minimum    numlxT   of   hours    of 
approved  elective  courses  in  Education. 

b.  Select  and  pursue  two  teaching  fields  for  the  BJS     O   pee   in   Secondary 
Education  and  the  B.S.  Degree  in   Elementary  Education  except  v 
otherwise  prescribed  in  specific  teaching  fit  Ids. 
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c.  Adhere  to  the  patterns  prescribed  in  completing  the  teaching  fields. 

d.  Present  a  minimum  of  128  hours  of  approved  college  credit,  with  a 
general  average  of  "C"  as  described  under  General  Requirements  for 
Certification.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  26  hours  after  enrolling 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

e.  Be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  interested  in  edu- 
cational work,  and  mentally,  physically,  and  otherwise  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Education 
qualifies  a  candidate  to  apply  for  recommendation  for  a  West  Virginia  Professional 
Certificate. 

The  College  may  require  appropriate  standardized  tests  of  its  graduates. 

General  Requirements  For  Professional  (First  Class)  Certificates 

In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia,  one  must  hold  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  Before  any 
West  Virginia  University  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  a  Professional  Certificate  he 
must  have:  (1)  met  the  minimum  State  requirements,  (2)  met  the  University  degree 
requirements,  and  (3)  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
as  herein  prescribed. 

The  College  will  inform  each  of  its  students  who  is  a  prospective  teacher,  and 
any  other  prospective  teacher,  upon  request,  of  the  requirements  for  certification, 
and  assist  him  in  preparing  a  program  of  study  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student  who  desires  such  counsel  to  arrange  a  conference  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

A  candidate  for  certification  is  required  to  achieve  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0 
("C")  or  better  as  follows:  (1)  on  the  total  of  college  credits  earned;  (2)  on  tine 
hours  earned  in  Education;  ( 3 )  in  student  teaching;  and  ( 4 )  in  each  of  the  teaching 
fields  required  for  all  teaching  certificates. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  recommends  candidates  for  Professional  Certificates 
only  after  the  completion  of  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  To  be  eligible  for 
recommendation  by  the  University  for  any  West  Virginia  Professional  Certificate,  the 
applicant  must  have  done  student  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  College. 

At  least  45  semester  hours  of  upper-division  work,  West  Virginia  University 
standards,  are  required  for  all  teaching  certificates.  The  qualifications  herein  pre- 
scribed are  minimum,  not  optimum  or  maximum,  and  must  be  met  by  all  candidates. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  AND  EDUCATION 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 

VALID  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 


Required  Courses 


Professional 
Grades  1-9 


English  and  Speech  Hr. 

Written  and  Spoken  English  6 

English  1,  2 
Advanced  Written  and  Spoken  English     3 

English  18 
Study  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 

English  5  or  6  (American)  3) 

Or 

English  3  or  4  (English)  3) 

Backgrounds  of  (Child)  Literature 

Lib.  Sci.  203  3 

Speech 

Speech  3  (Voice  and  Diction)  or  3 

Speech  11   (Public  Speaking)  3 


Professional 
Grades  7-12 

Hr. 
6 


3) 
3) 


Professional 

Grades  1-12 

Music  6-  Speech 

Hr. 

6 


3) 


3) 


Minimum  Requirement 


18 


12 


12 
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Professional 

Required  Courses 

Professional 

Prof c.vm'«  null 

Gradm  1-12 

Grmdm  1-9 

Groom  7-12 

Music  6  Sj 

SocUd  Science 

Development  of  Social  Institutions 

Hist.  1,  2 

6) 

6) 

Or 

or 

or 

or 

Humanities    1,  2 

8) 

8) 

8) 

Fundamental  Social  Problems 

Soc.  Sci.  1,  2 

8 

8 

8 

American  History:   Hist.  52,  53 

(i 

West  Virginia  History:    Hist.   150 

3 

Ceography 

Geog.  7  (Introduction)   or 

3 

Geog.  109  (Econ.) 

Minimum   Requirement 

26-28 

14-16 

14-16 

Science  and  Mathematics 

Ilr. 

Hr. 

Ilr. 

Biol.  1,  2 

8) 

8) 

Or 

or 

or 

Phys.  Sci.  1,  2 

8) 

8) 

Biol.  1,2  And 

Phys.  Sci.  1 

Or 

Phys.  Sci.  1,  2  And 

Biol.   1 

12 

Conservation 

Forestry  140 

3 

Mathematics  for  Teachers 

Math.   6 

3 

Minimum  Requirement 


Music 


Music  in  Human  Relations 

Music  10 
Music  as  an  Art  and  Science 

Music  11 
Music  Materials  and  Procedures 

Music  12 

Minimum   Requirement 

Art 

Art  Appreciation 

Art  30 
Creative  Expression  in  the  Fine 

Arts:  Art  1 
Creative  Expression  in  the  Applied 
Arts:  Art  2 

Minimum  Requirement 


18 

3 
2 
2 
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Physical  Weil-Being 

Orientation  in  Physical  Education 

For  Men,  Phys.  Ed.  1,  2  0  2  2 

For  Men,  Phys.  Ed.  1,  2,  43  4  0  0 

For  Women,  Phys.  Ed.  3; 

3  hr.  from  4  to  25,  101,  102  0  4  4 

For  Women,  Phys.  Ed.  41,  42,  43  4  0  0 

Health  Ed.  101  or  102  2  2  2 

Minimum  Requirement  6  4-6  4-6 

(Even  if  the  Physical  Education  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  waived  because  of  a  special  permit  from  the  University  Health 
Service,  2  semester  hours  in  Physical  Education  are  required  of  an  applicant  for 
a  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  7-12;  or  4  semester  hours  of  Physical  Education 
are  required  of  an  applicant  for  a  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-9,  or  for  a 
Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-12). 


Professional  Education 


Professional  Professional  Professional  Professional 
Grades  1-9  Grades  7-12       Music      Speech  and 
Grades  1-12     Hearing 
Therapy 
Grades  1-12 


Orientation  and  Selection,  Ed.   100 
Human  Growth  and  Development, 

Ed.  105,  106 
Stud.  Teaching,  Sec.  Sch.,  Ed.  124 
Stud.  Teaching,  Sec.  Sch.,  Music, 

Ed.  125 
Prin.  of  Teaching,  Sec.  Sch., 

Ed.  120 
Mat.  and  Methods,  Sec.  Sch., 

Ed.  150-170 
Approved  Electives  in  Sec.  Ed. 
Stud.  Teaching,  El.  Sch.  Music, 

Ed.  115 
Mat.  and  Meth.  Elem.  Sch. 

Music,  Ed.  130 
Mat.  and  Meth.  in  Public  School 

Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy, 

Grades  1-12,  Ed.  127 
Clinical  Practice  in  Pub.  School 

and  Hearing  Therapy,  Ed.  128 
Psych,  and  Management  of  the 

Elem.  School,  Ed.  141 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elem. 

School,  Ed.  142 
Mathematics  in  the  Elem.  School, 

Ed.   143 
Social  Studies  in  the  Elem. 

School,  Ed.  144 
Science  in  the  Elem.  School, 

Ed.  145 
Student  Teaching  in  the  Elem. 

School,  Ed.  146 

Minimum  Requirements 


Hr. 

Hr. 

Hr. 

Hr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 
6 

6 
4 

6 

4 

4 

2 
2 

2 

3 
2 

4 
6 

3 

3 

25 


21 


22 


20 


NOTE:  To  be  recommended  by  the  University  for  any  Professional  Certificate, 
students  shall  complete  a  minimum  of  8  semester  hours  in  student  teaching-  and 
methods  at  the  University. 
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PROGRAMS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL   CERTIFICATES    GRADES 
Requirements  for  the  Deghei  ch  Bachelor  oi  Sgdenq  ln  Element/ 

EDUCATION     AM)    lc>K     IvF.coMMENDAl  SAL 

CeRTD  K  All,    (  rRADES    1-9 

Foundation:  Lower-Division  Work 

In  preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  EdtU  ation  and  the  work  of  pre- 
paring tor  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  students  will  register  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  pursue  the  program  of 
general  education  th.'.t   the   State  Hoard  of   Kdneation   has   prescribed   tor   all   students 

who  seek  recommendation  for  teaching  certificates.  This  program  <>t  prescribed  work 
is  included  in  the  "Curriculum  for  Professional  Certii  1-(J." 

Training:  Upper-Division  Work 

Admission:    For   admission    to    the   prescribed    courses    in    1  !•  m.ntary    Education 

(Ed.  141,  142,  143,  144,  145  and  148),  including  the  Doncredit  Conference  course, 
students  shall  register  the  final  two  years  in  the  College  <»t  Education. 

Subject  Matter:  In  low  t  -r-division  work  students  should  pursue  the  I  i       r-division 

required  courses,  so  that  the  greatest  possible-  number  of  hours  tab  d  during  the 

junior  and  senior  years  may  be  courses   giving  upper-class  credit 

Graduation  and  Certification  Requirements:  To  become  eligible  for  reoommt  ada- 

tion  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  for  the  Professional  I 

tificate.  Grades  1-9,  the  student  must  complete  die  required  curriculum  and  pi. in  o! 
work  with  a  grade-point  average  <>f  2.0  ("C")  or  better,  as  follows :  I  1  )  on  the  total 
of  college  credits  earned;  (2)  on  the  hours  earned  in  Kdneation;  i  3)  in  each  of  two 
teaching  fields;  and  (4)  in  student  teaching;  and  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Co!! 
of  Education  for  at  least  26  semester  hours  of  work,  including  a  minimum  of  8 
semester  hours  in  student  teaching  and  methods  taken  at  the   University. 

Program    for    Undergraduate    Elementary    Education,    Grades    1-9 

Required  Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Br. 

Ed.  100.     Orientation    and    Selection     1 

Junior  Yeah 

Ed.  105.     Human  Growth  and  Development— Introduction  3 

Ed.    106.     Human  Growth  and  Development- 
Principles  of  Learning  3 

Ed.  141.     Plrychology  and  Management  of  'he- 
ld, mentary   School  3 

Ed.  142.     Language  Arts  in  the  Eli  dm  alary  School 

Ed.  143.     Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School  - 


Srsioi;    1 

I'd.  144.     Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 

Ed.   145.     Science  in  the  Elementary  School 

Ed,  L46.     Student  Teaching  in  the  Element  try  School 

or 
Ed.  223.°  Clinical  Experience  in  Elementary  Education 

Ed.    Elective  

Footnote, 

•students  who  have  h . i . i   throe  or  mon  in   the 

elementary  school  may,  upon  recommendation  of  th< 
Blementary   Education   and   approved 

take   3  semester  hours  of  clinical   experience-   in   element)  'ion. 
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Requirements  for  Provisional  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-9 

Provisional  Professional  Certificates,  Grades  1-9  (valid  for  three  years  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  school)  will  be  issued  to  applicants  who: 

1.  Have  an  undergraduate  degree  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 

2.  Are  within  18  hours  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  Professional  Certifi- 
cate, Grades  1-9. 

3.  Have  completed  15  hours  of  Elementary  Education  (including  a  course  in 
student  teaching),  selected  from  courses  applicable  for  a  Professional  Certificate, 
Grades  1-9. 

4.  Have  completed  a  part  of  the  required  courses  in  English,  social  studies, 
science  and  mathematics,  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 

Endorsement  to  Teach  in  Junior  High  School 

The  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-9,  must  be  endorsed  with  at  least  two 
fields  for  teaching  in  Grades  7  through  9  (junior  high  school).  A  rru'nimum  of  18 
hours  (15  hours  in  mathematics)  of  work  prescribed  for  a  high  school  teaching 
field  is  required  in  each  field.  Below  are  listed  the  general  categories  of  work  for 
each  field.  For  each  teaching  field  suggested  University  courses  to  implement  the 
State  recommendations  for  a  field  to  teach  in  Grades  7  through  9  are  listed.  The 
listed  courses  have  been  suggested  by  the  departments  concerned  and  approved  by 
the  College.  However,  these  suggestions  should  be  regarded  as  guides  rather  than 
limitations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  any  deviation  from  the 
recommended  courses  must  still  conform  to  the  listed  general  categories. 

Art— (Drawing,  design,  and  painting)  Hr. 

Art  105  or  106,  History  3 

Art  111,  Drawing   3 

Art  113,  Painting    3 

Art  121-122,  Design   6 

Art  126,   Modeling    2 

Art  220,  Theory    2 

or 

Art  225,  Theory 3 

Commerce— (Typewriting,  shorthand,  and  accounting) 

English— (Composition  and  Literature,  English  and  American) 
Required: 

English  3,  Survey:  English  Literature*     3 

English  4,  Survey:  English  Literature*     3 

English  5,  American  Literature*     3 

English  6,  American  Literature*     3 

Remaining  hours  from  following  list: 

English  138,  English  Literature,  1660-1744      3 

English  139,  English  Literature,  1744-1798    3 

English  140,  Elizabethan   Poetry   and   Prose    3 

English  141,  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century   3 

English  142,  Shakespeare     3 

English  166,  American  Fiction   3 

English  173,  Poetry     2 

English  175,  The   Short   Story    2 

English  249,  The   Romantic    Movement    3 

English  250,  American  Romanticism    3 

English  258,  Victorian  Prose   3 

English  270,  American   Poetry    3 

Foreign  Language— (Composition,  grammar,  and  literature) 

♦For  certification  with  a  field  in  English  for  Grades  1-9,  six  semester  hours 
of  literature,  English  3  or  4  and  5  or  6,  are  required.  The  only  substitutions  which 
may  be  approved  are  English   163  and  164  for  English  3  and  4. 
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General  Science— (General  biological  science  and  gMMftfl  physical 

science,  chemistry  or  physics)  Ilr. 

Phys.   Sci.    1,   Introductory  Central   Course  4 

Phys.  Sci.  2,  Introductory  General  Con-  4 

Biol.  Sci.   1,  Introductory  General  Course  4 

Biol.  Sci.  2,  Introductory  Central   Course  4 

Astronomy  106,  Descriptive  Astronomy  3 

Home  Economics— (Foods  and  nutrition,  textile  and  clothing) 

FN   1,  Elementary'   Nutrition  1 

TC  2,  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction                         3 

FN   15,  Food  Selection  and  Preparation  or 

FN  135,  Food  and  People  3 

TC  17,  Textiles                      3 

CDFR  106,  Child  Development    3 

CDFR  114,  Family  Relations    3 

HMFE  230,  Home  Management,  Principles  and 

Application    3 

Industrial  Arts— (Mechanical  drawing,  general  shop,  and  organization  of 
industrial  arts) 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Arts  makes  no  recommendations  for 
a  minor  teaching  field  including  fewer  hours  than  the  28  hours 
required  for  "General  Shop  Endorsement"  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Mathematics— (Basic  theory  and  skills) 

Math.  3,  College  Algebra    3 

Math.  4,  Plane  Trigonometry    3 

Math.  15,  Calculus  I    4 

Math.  116,   Calculus  II    4 

Math.  117,  Calculus  III   4 

(NOTE:  Solid  Geometry,  y*  unit  (or  1  unit  of  integrated  geometry)  is  required. 
Advanced  placement  examinations  may  permit  a  student  who  has  l1;  units  or 
more  of  hierh  school  algebra  to  omit  Math.  3,  and  a  student  who  has  y^  unit  of 
trigonometry  in  high  school  to  omit  Math.  4  with  appropriate  credit  for  omitted 
courses.) 

Music— (Theory  and  applied  music) 

Music  1,  Theory    4 

Music  100,  102,  103,  105,  Band,  Orchestra,  Chorus  2 

Music  140,  History  of  Music .3 

Music  150;  80-86,  Applied  Music:   Voice,  Piano,  and 

Instruments   1 

Music  182,  Music  Education   (secondary)                               .  3 

Music  183,   Conducting    2 

Physical  Education—  ( Health  problems  for  the  school  child  and  organization 
and  administration  of  health  and  physical  education) 

Required  Courses 

Phys.  Ed.  31-32,  Team  Sports 

Phys.  Ed.  51,  Fundamentals  of  Baseball  and  Gymnastics 

Phys.  Ed.  53,  Junior  &  Senior  High  School  Activiti.  s  and  Games 

Phys.  Ed.  61,  Stunts,  Tumbling,  and  Trampoline 

Phys.  Ed.  71,   Orientation  in  Physical   Education 

Phys.  Ed.   132,  Folk  Dancing 

Phys.  Ed.   177,  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

Phys.  Ed.  278,  Administration  of   Physical  'Education 

Health  Ed.  101  or  102,  The  School  Health  Program 

Safety  Ed.   127,  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid 


0 

2 

2 

c 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i 

| 

j 

) 
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Suggested  Electives                                                                                 Men  Women 

Phys.  Ed.  5,    Ballroom    Dance    1  1 

Phys.  Ed.   14,  Elementary  Swimming  and  Diving    0  1 

Phys.  Ed.  35,  Modern  Dance  Technique 0  1 

Phys.  Ed.  52,  Advanced  Swimming,  Life  Saving,  &  Water  Safety     1  0 

Phys.  Ed.  54,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports    2  2 

Rec.  4,  Recreation  and  the  School   3  3 

Social  Studies— (American  history  and  world  geography) 

Speech— (Fundamentals  of  speech,  voice  and  diction,  play  directing, 
and  speech  correction) 

Speech  3,  Voice  and  Diction 3 

Speech  6,  Acting   3 

Speech  11,  Public  Speaking    3 

Speech  29,  Oral  Interpretation    3 

Speech  162,   Play   Directing    3 

Speech  250,  Speech  Correction 3 

Teacher-Librarian— (Cataloguing  and  classification,  book  selection,  and 
reference  and  bibliography) 

Lib.  Sci.  101,  Reference  and  Bibliography 3 

Lib.  Sci.  203,  Library  Materials  for  Children 3 

Lib.  Sci.  205,  Selection  of  Books  and  Related  Materials  for 

Young  People   3 

Lib.  Sci.  207,  School  Library  Organization  and  Administration  3 

Lib.  Sci.  222,  Field    Practice    3 

Lib.  Sci.  223,  Cataloguing  and  Classification   3 

Lib.  Sci.  235,  Library  in  the  Elementary  School    2 

Professional  Certificates,  Grades  7-12,  may  also  be  endorsed  to  teach  in  junior 
high  school  upon  completion  of  any  of  the  fields  listed  above,  provided  the  appli- 
cant has  a  regular  first  and  second  teaching  field  listed  on  his  certificate.  Certificates 
endorsed  for  teaching  in  junior  high  school,  as  described  above,  are  also  valid  for 
teaching  a  minor  assignment  in  Grades  10  through  12,  with  the  exception  that 
General  Science  is  approved  for  Grades  7  through  9  only. 

Program  for  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  7-12 

education:  courses  required  and  electives  approved  for  the 

professional  certificate,  grades  7-12 

I.    Required  Courses  Hr. 

Sophomorjs  or  Junior  Year 

Ed.  100.     Orientation    and    Selection    1 

Ed.   105.     Human  Growth  and  Development— Introducticn    .  3 
Ed.  106.     Human  Growth  and  Development- 
Principles  of  Learning    3 

Senior  Year 

Ed.  124.  Student  Teaching    4-6)  to  be 

Ed.  157-170.  Materials  and  Methods    2)  taken  as 

Ed.  120.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools   4)  a  block 

II.    Approved  Electives  in  Secondary  Education- 
Junior  or  Senior  Year   2-3 

Selected  from  Education: 

Ed.  109,  150-170,  221,  251,  259,  262,  270,  271,  275,  276,  277, 
284,  285. 

(A  minimum  of  21  semester  hours  of  approved  Education  courses  is  required 
for  a  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  7-12,  and  a  maximum  of  24  semester  hours 
will  be  accepted.) 
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High-School  Teaching  Fields 

Students  desiring  to  qualify  for  I  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  7-12,  must 
complete  the  requirement!  in  t\w>  tfchfng  fields. 

I-'ir,t 

AGRICULTURE-Vocational  Agriculture  hing 

Fuld 
Minimum   Requirements  50  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Farm  Crops,  Soils,  and  Horticulture 

Agr.  52,  Apron.  2 7 

2.  Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science   (Animal,  Dally  and 
Poultry  Science)  Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary-  Science 

51,  Animal  Nutrition  101    7 

3.  Agricultural  Economics— Ag.  Econ.  103,  Ag.  Econ.  104  and 
other  two  and  three  hour  courses  to  be  approved  by  adviser      8-9 

4.  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Ag.  Eng'g.  10,  Ag.  Mech.  152,  Ag.  Mech.  253,  or  other 

three  hour  courses  to  be  approved  by  adviser  9 

5.  Plant  or  Animal  Science 

An.  Path.  102,  or  Pi.  Path.  201  3-4 

6.  Agricultural  Education   118    2 

7.  Orientation  to  Agriculture— Agr.  11  and  12  2 

II.    Electives  in  the  above  fields  and  in  Agricxdtural  Education, 

Entomology,  and  Genetics   10-12 

Ag.  Econ.  105,  110,  131,  200,  230 

Ag.  Educ.  134,  138 

Ag.  Mech.  200,  252,  254,  259,  270,  275,  I.E.  7 

Agronomy  210,  212,  216,  251,  254 

An.  Phvsiol.  100,  225 

An.  Prod.  103,  108,  109,  110,  123,  138,  141,  142,  143,  201,  222 

Food  Sci.  12,  106,  107,  124,  167 

Vet.  Sci.  206 

Hort.  115,  116,  117,  141,  206,  208,  212,  229,  232,  234 

Entomology  202,  203 

Genetics  111,221 

NOTE:  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 
Trainer. 

First  Other 

ART  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  32  hr.  26  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Freehand  Drawing:  Art  11  or  111  or  115, 

12  or  112  6  6 

2.  Design:   Art  121,  122  6  6 

3.  Painting:  Art  113,   114  6  6 

4.  Modeling:   Art  126  2  2 

5.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art: 

Art  30,  105,  106  9 

Art  30;  105  or  106  -  8 

II.    Elective  Courses:   Art   (unrestricted)  3-4 
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First  Other 

COMMERCE  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  32  hr.  27  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Business  Mathematics  (Math.  8)    3  3 

2.  Accounting:  Accounting  1,  2 6  6 

3.  Marketing  or  Retailing: 

Marketing  111  or  115  3  3 

4.  Typewriting:  Secretarial  Studies  61,  62  .  4  4 

5.  Shorthand:  Secretarial  Studies  125,  126  .  8  8 

6.  Secretarial  Training  and  Office  Practice: 

Secretarial  Studies  131    3  3 

II.    Electives  (unrestricted  in  the  field)    5 

NOTE:  Economics  51  and  52  are  prerequisite  for  Marketing  111  and  115  and  may- 
be used  to  meet  elective  requirements  in   the  first  teaching-  field. 

First  Other 

ENGLISH  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  35-36  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  courses  (exclusive  of  6  hr. 
of  Freshman  Composition) 

1.  Written  or  Spoken  English    6  6 

English  18  (3  hr.)  and  Speech  3,  6,  11, 

or  29  (3hr.) 

2.  Literature    12  12 

English  3  and  4,  or  163  and  164  (6  hr.) 

Survey:  English  Literature 
English  5,  6  (6  fir.) 

Survey:  American  Literature 

II.    Electives    17-18  6 

1.  Literature    12  6 

(Upper-division  period  or  type  courses: 

include  not  more  than  3  hr.  in  any  one 
type  or  period.  Suggested  choices:  142, 
160,  161,  166,  173,175,  138  or  139,  140, 
141;  one  or  more  "200"  courses  in  auth- 
ors or  periods  of  special  interest  to  the 
student.) 

2.  Two  of  the  following    5-6 

Journ.  215  (2  hr.) 

Lib.  Sci.  1  or  101  (3  hi.) 
Speech  162  (3hr.) 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

First  Other 

A.    French  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  30  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Elementary  French:   French  1,  2   6  6 

2.  Intermediate  French:    French  3,  4    .    .  .  6  6 

3.  Advanced  Grammar,  Conversation,  and 

Pronunciation:    French   109,   231    6  6 

4.  Elementary  Conversation:  French 

103,  104   6  6 
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II.    Elective  Courses:  French  115,  116,  118       6 

NOTE:  Two  semester  hours  may  be  deducted  in   the   first   teaching   fi*ld   for   • 
high  school  unit   with  a  maximum  of  six    (G)    hours  deduction,    i.  :va- 

lent  courses  are  taken   for  University  credit. 

First  Other 

B.  German  Teaching  Uing 

Field  Fu-Ui 

Minimum  Requirements  30  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Elementary  German:  German  1,  2  6  6 

2.  Intermediate  German:    German  3,  4    .  .  .  6  r> 

3.  Spoken  German:   German   103,   104      .  .  6  0 

4.  Survey  of  German  Literature: 

German  245*    3  3 

5.  History  of  German  Language: 

Linguistics    251°    3  3 

II.    Elective  Courses:    ( unrestricted )    6 

NOTE:  Two  semester  hours  may  be  deducted  in  the  first  teaching  field  for  each 
high  school  unit  with  a  maximum  of  six  (6)  hours  deduction,  unless  the  equiva- 
lent courses  are   taken  for  University  credit. 

•With    the    approval    of    the    Chairman    of    the    Department    of    Foreign    Lan- 
guages, courses  on  the  200  level  may  be  substituted  for  German   245  and   251. 

First  Other 

C.  Latin  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  30  hr.  24  hr. 

I.  Required  Courses 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition:  Latin  1,  2  6  4 

2.  Cicero's  Orations:  Latin  4  or  203  3  3 

3.  Virgil's  Aeneid:  Latin  235 3  3 

II.  Elective  Courses:  Latin  or  Classics 

(unrestricted)     18  14 

NOTE:  Two  semester  hours  may  be  deducted  In  the  first  teaching  field  for  each 
high  school  unit  with  a  maximum  of  six  (6)  hours  deduction,  unless  the  equiva- 
lent courses  are  taken   for  University  credit. 

First  Other 

D.  Spanish  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  30  hr.  24  hr. 

I.     Required  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Spanish  1,  2  6  6 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  3,  4  6  6 

3.  Elementary  Conversation:  Spanish 

103,  104    6  6 

4.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Conversation: 

Spanish  109,  110  ....  6  3(109 

5.  Survey  of  Literature:  Spanish  211,  212,  onlv> 
or  Golden  Age:  Spanish  221,  222                           6                         3 

NOTE:  Two  semester  hours  may  be  deducted  In  the  first  teaching  field  for  each 
high  school  unit  with  a  maximum  of  six  (6)  hours  deduction,  unl.ss  th*»  pquiva- 
lent  courses  are   taken   for   University  credit. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS-General   Certificate 
Minimum  Requirements 

1.     Required  Courses 

1.  Foods  and  Nutrition: 

FN  1,  15,  115,  101,  121,  135 

2.  Textiles  and  Clothing: 

TC  2  and  17;  Electives    

3.  Housing  and  Design:  HD  3,  23,  123  ... 

4.  Home  Management  and  Family  Economics: 
HMFE  130,  250  (210,  230  required)      . 

5.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations: 
CDFR  106,  114  (required),  126   


First 

Othei 

eaching 

Teaching 

Field 

Field 

37  hr. 

25  hr. 

HOME  ECONOMICS-Vocational  Certificate 
Minimum  Requirements 

1.  Foods   and   Nutrition:    FN    1,    101,    121, 
15,   115,   135,   215    

2.  Textiles  and  Clothing:  TC  2,  102,  212, 
222,  17,  117,  217,  232    

3.  Housing  and  Design:  HD  3,  23,  123,  133 

4.  Home  Management  and  Family  Economics: 
HMFE  120,  130,  210,  230,  250,  (210 
and  230  required)    

5.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations: 
CDFR  106,  114,  126,  206,  224,  264,  266 

( 106  and  114  required)    

6.  Electives    


40 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  (comprehensive) 


52  hr. 


Required  Areas 

General  Shop  Endorsement   28 

Two  Unit  Shops    24 

A  student  electing  a  comprehensive  field  in  Industrial  Arts  shall  complete  in 
addition  to  the  General  Shop  endorsement  24  semester  hours  within  two  of  the  four 
areas:  power  mechanics,  electricity,  graphics,  manufacturing  and  fabrication.  The 
24  additional  hours  shall  be  divided  evenly  between  the  two  areas  selected. 


GENERAL  SHOP  28  hr. 

Required  Areas 

General  Shop-Ed.  107  (IA),  Ed.  108  (IA)    6 

Woodworking-Ed.  102  (IA),  Ed.  103  (IA)    4 

Metals-Ed.  104  (IA),  Ed.  112  (IA)    4 

Industrial  Crafts-Ed.  121   (IA)    2 

Drafting-Ed.  173  (IA),  Ed.  174  (IA),  ME  20,  ME  26 4 

Electricity  and  Electronics-Ed.  131  (IA),  Ed.  132  (IA)    .  .  .  .  4 

Graphics-Ed.  180  (IA)    2 

Industrial  Arts  Laboratory  Maintenance— Ed.  110  (IA)    2 

Professional  Education:  Ed.  194,  Ed.  181   4 
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UNIT  SHOP  ENDORSEMENT0 


A  student  qualifying  for  the  Genera]  Shop  Endorsement  who  docs  not  de 
comprehensive  field  in  Industrial  Arts  may  qualify  to  tea*  li  i  unit  shop  by 

pleting  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  units  of  specialization. 

Suggested  An  m  Hr. 

Metals-Ed.  2-10  (IA),  IE  7.  IE  11.  IE  15,  IE  100 
Wood-Ed.  212    <  IA),   Ed  201    (IA) 
Crafts-Ed  243  (IA),  Ed.  211  (IA).  Art  126  8 

lues-Ed.  246  >I  \>.  Physics  257  or  116 
Technical  Drawing-Ed  249     I  \      Ed  238  (IA),  Art  123  6 

•A    unit   shop   endorsement   cannot   be   considered   as   a   sec 
specialization. 

First  Othrr 
MATHEMATICS                                                                       Teaching  hing 

Field  I'irld 

Minimum  Requirements  24  hr.  22  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

Math.  3,  Collie  Algebra 3  3 

Math.  4,   Plane  Trigonometry    3  3 

Math.  15,  Calculus  I  .  .  4  4 

Math.  116,  Calculus  II    4  4 

Math.   117,  Calculus   III    4  4 

II.    Electives     6  4 

For  a  first  teaching  field,  six  hours  of  electives  are  needed,  numbered  200  or 
above;  for  the  other  teaching  field,  four  hours  of  eleetives  arc  needed,  numlxut  d 
200  or  above.  Courses  from  both  the  fields  of  algebra  and  geometry  must  be 
included. 

NOTE:  Solid  Geometry,  %  unit  (or  1  unit  of  integrated  geometry)  is  required. 
Advanced  placement  examinations  may  permit  a  student  who  has  1  %  units  or 
more  of  high  school  algebra  to  omit  Math.  3,  and  a  student  who  has  y>  unit  of 
trigonometry  in  high  school  to  omit  Math.  4  with  appropriate  credit  for  omitted 
courses. 

First  Other 

MUSIC  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Held 

Minimum  Requirements  50  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Theory:  Mus.  1,  2,  3,  4,  117,  118,  119,  or 

120     16  6 

2.  History  or  Appreciation  of  Music: 

selected  from  Music  140,  141,  280,  281    .  6  3 

3.°  Applied  Music:   Piano,  Voice,  and  at  least 

two  Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments, 

selected  from  Music  150,  80,  81,  82,  83, 

84,  85, 86  16  8 

4.    Music  Education  and  Organizations:  First 

Field:    Music   181    and    Music-    1 82    (both 

required);     Music     183    and     Music     184 

(both  required);  two  hours  selected  from 

Music  100,   102,  103,  105  12 

Second     Field:      Music     181     or     MnsJc 

182;   Music  183  5 

Two  hours  selected  from: 

Music  100,  102,  103,  105  2 

NOTE:    Students   applying    for    the    Professional    Certif:  !os    1-12.      r,     r  - 

quired  to  complete   50   hours   in   Music. 

'Education    majors    With    a    first    teaching   field    in    Music    must    complete    level 
7  in  the  Applied  maj<u-;  Education  majors  with  ■  second  teaching  I  M  isle 

must  complete   level   E   in    the   Applied    major.    (See   Division    of   Music    section 
explanation   of  levels.) 
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First  Other 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  34  hr.  28-29  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology:  Phys.  Ed.  175  5  5 

2.  Physiology:  Zool.  271    4 

3.  Principles    of   Organization   and   Admini- 
stration of  Physical  Education:  Phys.  Ed. 

278  3  3 

4.  Health  Education:  Health  Ed.  2,  102     .4  4 

5.  Physical  Inspection   and  Correction  of 

Remedial  Defects:  Phys.  Ed.  176 2  2 

6.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Physical 

Education    16  14 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

a.  Orientation:  Phys.  Ed.  71   2            2  2            2 

b.  Team  Sports:  Phys.  Ed.  51,  55,  56  ..     5             0  5             0 
Team  Sports:  Phys.  Ed.  31,  32,  63   .  .      0             3  0             3 

c.  Recreational  Activities: 

Phys.  Ed.  52,  54  3  0  3  0 

Phys.  Ed.  33,  54,  61   0  4  0  3 

d.  School  and  Community  Relations: 
Phys.  Ed.  121;  Recreation  4;  Phys. 

Ed.  53   4  0  4  0 

Safety  Education  127;  Recreation  4.0  3  0  4 

e.  Rhythmic  Activities:  Phys.  Ed.  5, 

132    2  0  1  0 

Rhythmic  Activities:  Phys.  Ed.  5, 

35,  36,  132,  171   0  4  0  2 

SCIENCES 

First  Other 

A.     BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  32  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Biology  1,  2   8  8 

2.  Chemistry  1,  2  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2 8  6 

II.    Electives  (from  below)   16  10 

Electives  will  be  chosen  from  the  following,  and  must  include  a  minirmrrn  of  5 
hours  in  plant  life  and  5  hours  in  animal  life: 
Bact.  141 

Biol.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  209,  210,  211,  221 
Bot.  161,  171,  204,  218,  224,  227,  263,  266 
Entomol.  200,  202 
Forestry  140,  141,  144,  145,  183 
Genet.  Ill,  112,  or  221 
Plant  Path.  201,  203 
Zool.  210,  222,  223,  265,  271 

NOTE:  A  candidate  for  a  teaching-  certificate  who  elects  Biological  Science  as  a 
first  teaching  field  may  not  elect  Biological  and  General  Science  a3  a  second 
teaching    field. 
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First  Other 

B.  BIOLOGICAL  ASD  GEXERAL  SCIEXCE  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  42  hr.  35  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Biol.   1,  2    8  8 

2.  Chem.    1,   2  8  8 

3.  Phvsics  1.  2  or  111,  102  8  8 

4.  Ceol.   I,  2  .  3-4  3^4 

II.    Elcctives    14-15  8 

1.  Electives  selected  from  those  listed  for  teaching  field  in  Biological 
Science  (above)— a  minimum  of  8  hours  for  either  teaching  field.  Must 
include  a  minimum  of  4  hours  in  plant  life  and  4  hours  in  animal  life. 
(Minimum  of  16  hr.  in  Biological  Science  is  required). 

2.  Chem.  105,  115,  131,  or  163 

3.  Physica  113,  114,  116,  117,  118 

4.  Geol.  3,  170 

NOTE:  A  candidate  for  a  teaching  certificate  who  elects  Biological  and  General 
Science  as  a  first  teaching  field  may  not  elect  Biological  Science  or  Physical- 
General  Science  as  a  second  teaching  field. 

First  Other 

C.  PHYSICAL  SCIEXCE  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  36  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Chemistrv:    Chem.   1,  2                  8  8 

2.  Chemistry:   Chem.  105,   115,  131    3  or  4  3  or  4 

3.  Physics:   Physics  1,  2  or  11,  102  8  8 

II.    Electives— (at  least  4  hours  must  be  in  Chemistry 

and/or  Physics)  16  4 

1.  Chemistry' 

2.  Physics 

3.  Geology  (not  Geography) 

4.  Astronomy  (Astron.  106,  3  hr.) 

NOTE:  A  candidate  for  a  teaching  certificate  who  elects  Physical  Science  as  a 
first  teaching  field  may  not  elect  Physical  and  General  Science  as  a  second  teach- 
ing field.  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2  not  accepted. 

First  Other 

D.  PHYSICAL  ASD  GEXERAL  SCIEXCE  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements  -  hr.  34  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Chemistry:  Chem.  1,  2 

2.  Chemistrv:    Chem.   105,    115, 

3.  Phvsics :   Phvsics  1,  2,  or  11, 

4.  Biologv:    Biol.   1,  2 

5.  Geology:    Ceol.    1,   2 

II.    Electives— (at  least  4  hours  must  be  in  Chemistry 

and/ or  Physics)    10  2 

1.  Chemistry 

2.  Physics 

3.  Geology  (not  Geography) 

4.  Biolocy 

5.  Astronomy  (Astron.  106,  3  hr.) 

NOTE:  A  candidate  for  a  teaching  certificate  who  elects  Physical  and  General 
Science   as   a    first    teaching    (  not    elect    Physical   Science    or    Biological- 

General  Science  as  a  second  teaching  field. 


8 

8 

131 

3  or  4 

3  or  4 

102 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 
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E.     GENERAL  SCIENCE—  (Although  General  Science  is  not  recognized  as  a  high 
school  teaching  field,  it  is  recognized  as  a  minor  teaching  field.  See  page  279). 

First  Other 

SOCIAL  STUDIES                                                                Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements                                                               30  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses  (exclusive  of  general  Social  Studies 
requirements ) 

1.  History:  Hist.  52,  53,  150  or  250   9  9 

2.  Political  Science:  Pol.  Sci.  2,  120,  221   .  .              3  3 

3.  Economics:  Econ.  51  or  52°   3  3 

4.  Sociology:  Sociol.  1,  104,  or  any  200 

course  except  202  and  246    3  3 

5.  Geography:  Geog.  7  or  109 3  3 

II.    Electives  ( upper-division  courses  from  the  five 

departments   listed   above)    9  3 

•Only  3   hours   of  economics   are   required   for   certificates,   but   Econ.    51   and 
52  are  prerequisite  to  all  upper-division  courses  in   economics. 

First  Other 

SPEECH                                                                                  Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements                                                             36  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Voice  and  Diction:    Speech  3    3  3 

2.  Acting:    Drama  75    3  3 

3.  Public  Speaking:  Speech  11  or  34 3  3 

4.  Oral  Interpretation:  Drama  50   3  3 

5.  Group  Discussion:  Speech  120   3  0 

6.  Argumentation  and  Debate:  Speech  121  .              3  3 

7.  Introduction  to  Broadcasting:  Speech  140             3  0 

8.  Stage  Craft:  Drama  100 3  3 

9.  Play  Directing:  Drama  180   3  3 

10.    Speech  Correction:  Speech  250 3  3 

II.    Electives:  Speech  (unrestricted)    6  0 

First  Other 

TEACHER-LIBRARIAN                                                        Teaching  Teaching 

Field  Field 

Minimum  Requirements                                                                27  hr.  24  hr. 

I.    Required  Courses 

1.  Using  Books  and  Libraries:  Lib.  Sci.  1.3  3 

2.  Reference  and  Bibliography:    Lib. 

Sci.     101     3  3 

3.  Children's  Literature  and  Story 

Telling:    Lib.   Sci.  203    3  3 

4.  Book  Selection  for  Adults:  Lib.  Sci.  225  .  3 

5.  Book  Selection  for  Adolescents: 

Lib.  Sci.  205   3  3 

6.  Library  Resources  for  Children  and 

Young  People:  Lib.  Sci.  230   3  3 

7.  Administration  of  the  School  Library: 

Lib.  Sci.  207   3  3 

8.  Library  Practice:  Lib.  Sci.  222 3  3 

9.  Cataloguing  and  Classification: 

Lib.  Sci.  223   3  3 
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Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy, 
Professional  CERTIFICATE,  Gbadbs   1-12 

Minimum  Requirements0  4--l"> 

I.    Required  Cotirses 

1.  Introduction  to  Speech  Correction:   Speech  50  or  150, 

156  6 

2.  Advanced   Speech   Correction:    Speech   251  3 

3.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
Mechanisms:  Speech  154  3 

4.  Phonetics:    Speech    153  3 

5.  Stuttering  and  Other  Organic  Disorders:  Speech  252,  253       6 

6.  Audiology:   Speech   157,   158  6 

7.  Clinical  Practice:   Speech  277,  278*    .  6 

II.    Electives  in  Speech,  Education,  and  Psychology  (J-12 

•The  full  sequence  of  courses  required   for  certification   In   audiolo- 
only   to  graduate  students.  The  courses  as  listed,   open   to   undergraduates,   fulfill 
the  state  certification  requirements   in  speech  correction. 

tThese   courses   meet    the   requirements   of   Ed.    128.    A   minimum    of    200    clock 
hours    of    supervised    direct    experience    with     individuals    with     an 
variety  of  disorders  of  oral  communication   must  be  obtained   to  fulfill   the  credit 
requirements  for  these  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  PROVISIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATES,  GRADES  7-12 

Provisional  Professional  Certificates,  Grades  7-12  (valid  for  3  years  for  teaching 
in  junior  and/or  senior  high  school),  will  be  issued  to  applicants  who  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Graduation  and  recommendation  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

2.  General   Requirements:    Fifteen   hours   of  secondary   education,    including   a 
course  in  student  teaching,  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  applicable  for  a 
first-class   certificate.   Three-fourths   of  the   teaching   subject-matter   require- 
ments of  each  division  of  each  teaching  field  as  designed  for  the  Profc- 
Certificate,  Grade  7-12. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


No  courses  in  Education  except  Ed.  100,  102  (IA),  103  (IA),  10-1  (\\),  105, 
106,  107   (IA),   108   (IA),  and  112   (IA)   are  open  to  sophomores.  The  following 
courses  are  required  of  teachers  for  recommendation  for  a   Prof- 
Grades  7-12:    Ed.   100,   105,   106,    120,   124,   150-170,  and  enough   additional   ! 
chosen  from  the  following  approved  electives  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of 
21  hours  in  Education:  Ed.  109,  150-170  in  a  second  teaching  field.  22\.  251, 
262,  270,  271,  275,  276,  277.  2S4,  and  2S5.  The  following  courses  a:  I  of 

teachers  for  recommendation  for  a  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-9:   Ed.  100,  105, 
106,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  146. 

100.    Orientation  and  Selection.  I,  II,  S.  1  hr.  Open  to  sophomores  and  a! 

Acquaints   students   with    ■elective   processes   necessary   tor   admission    to   the 
College  of  Education  or  the  student  teaching  program  a?,  the  teacher 

trainee  in  self  evaluation  through  counseling  and  testing. 

102.  Hand  Woodworking  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Design  and  construction  of  small  pr> 
suitable    for    secondary    schools    involving    hand    woodworking    skills,    tools, 
materials  and  processes.  Open  to  lower-division  students. 

103.  Machine  Woodworking   (IA).  II.  2  hr.  Development  of  skill  in  use  of  the 
common  power  woodworking  machines.   Open   to   lower-division   students. 

•Ed.  100  and  Ed.   105  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in   Education. 
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104.  Cold  Metals  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Layout,  planning  and  construction  in  sheet  metal 
and  ornamental  iron.  Open  to  lower-division  students. 

105.  Human  Growth  and  Development— Introduction.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Open  to 
sophomores  or  above.  Emphasis  upon  competencies  in  understanding  and 
applying  principles  involved  in  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and 
youth. 

106.  Human  Growth  and  Development— Principles  of  Learning.  I,  II,  S.  3 
hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105.  Continuation  of  Ed.  105  with  special  attention  to  the 
principles  of  learning.  Open  to  sophomores  or  above. 

107.  General  Shop  1  (IA).  I.  3  hr.  Basic  course  in  the  practice  and  techniques 
involved  in  the  areas  of  printing,  bench-metal  work,  forging,  foundry,  and 
project  planning.  General  shop  organization  emphasized. 

108.  General  Shop  2  (IA).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  107  (IA).  Continuation  of  Ed. 
107  (IA).  Emphasis  on  planning  and  project  construction  in  electricity, 
metals,  including  welding  (gas  and  arc),  metal  lathe  turning,  spinning,  cold 
forming,  and  wood  patternmaking. 

109.  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Secondary  School.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed. 
105,  106.  Significant  historical  developments  giving  rise  to  the  modern 
secondary  school;  the  nature  and  function  of  the  secondary  school  in  an 
emerging  new  world  order;  influence  on  curriculum  and  instruction. 

110.  Maintenance  and  Construction  of  Industrial  Arts  Equipment  (IA). 
I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  102  (IA),  104  (IA),  and  consent.  Study  of  school 
shop  maintenance  problems  and  their  solution,  including  the  construction  of 
certain  types  of  equipment. 

112.  Hot  Metals  (IA).  II.  2  hr.  Foundry  practice,  forging,  gas  and  electric 
welding,  construction  of  patterns  and  jigs.  Open  to  lower-division  students. 

115.  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary-School  Music.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Observation 
and  practice  of  teaching  music  to  pupils  in  grades  1  through  6.  Open  to 
seniors  who  have  completed  27  semester  hours  in  music  and  7  semester  hours 
in  Education  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C)  in  each  and  an  overall 
grade-point  average  ot  2.0  (C).t 

120.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  PR:  Open 
only  to  those  who  qualify  for  the  student  teaching  block. 

121.  Industrial  Arts  Crafts  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Construction  activities  suitable  for 
secondary  schools  in  such  media  as  leather,  plastics,  and  ceramics. 

124.  Student  Teaching.  I,  II,  S.  4-6  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  and  106.  Open  only 
to  seniors  and  graduate  students,  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University,  who 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  75  per  cent  of  the  hours  required  in  each  of  two 
teaching  fields  and  completion  of  Ed.  100,  105  and  106,  with  a  minimum 
overall  grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C)  and  a  minimum  grade-point  average 
of  2.0  (C)  in  each  teaching  field  and  in  Education.! 

2.  An  applicant  for  student  teaching  must  submit  positive  evidence 
that  he  (or  she)  meets  the  requirements  of  physical  condition  and  emotional 
stability  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  Such  evi- 
dence must  come  from  the  University  Health  Service  on  a  form  used  by  the 
College  of  Education. 

3.  This  course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  120  and  the  appro- 
priate course  of  Ed.  150-170,  unless  exceptions  have  previously  been  made 
with  the  Director  of  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  A  period  of  3  hours  daily 
must  be  reserved  for  this  and  simultaneous  courses  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, discussion,  and  planning. 

4.  The  second  Monday  in  each  calendar  month,  7  to  9  p.m.,  must  be 
reserved  for  teachers'  meetings, 

tSee  footnote,  page  36, 
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5.  Because  two-thirds  of  the  program  of  the  University   High  School  is 
in   the  forenoon,   two-thirds   of  the   applicants    must    ichednlg   th: 

the  morning,  reserving  three  hours  daily  without  interruption.  Admission  is 
by  application  made  early  in  the  preceding  semester  to  the  Chairman  of 
Undergraduate  Secondary  Education. 

6.  The    adviser    is    responsible   for    furnishing    I    check    of   the   student's 
record  to  determine  eligibility. 

7.  Students  with  no  teaching  experience  are  expected  to  take  this  course 
during  the  academic  year. 

125.  Student  TEACHING  in  Secondary-School  Mrsic.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Sam*-  re- 
quirements as  Ed.  124  except  in  hours'  credit  need 

127.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Public-School  Speech  and  Heaping  Th; 

I,  II,  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Includes  experience  in  Grades  1  to  12.  Three 
semester  hours  of  this  course  may  he  earned  by  registering  in  Sp- 

128.  Clinical  Practices   in   Public-School  Spekch   and   Heaiunc  THKBAFT.    I. 

II,  S.  2-8  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Includes  experience  in  Grades  1  to  12.  This 
course  meets  the  requirements  of  Speech  277  and  278. 

130.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Elementary-School  Music.  I,  II.  2  hr.  (To 
be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  115.) 

131.  General  Electricity  1  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Study  of  basic  electrical  theory  and 
its  application  in  secondary-school  teaching.  Laboratory  work  involves  the 
construction  of  electrical  projects  suitable  for  developing  an  understanding 
of  electrical  theory. 

132.  General  Electricity  2  (IA).  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  131  (IA).  Continuation  of 
Ed.  131  (IA)  with  an  introduction  to  radio,  involving  crystals,  transistors, 
and  tubes. 

141.  Psychology  and  Management  of  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr. 
PR:  Ed.  100  and  105  and  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Education.  Intro- 
duction to  elementary  education  including  observation  and  participation  in 
public  schools.  Principles  of  elementary  education  will  be  related  to  prin- 
ciples of  learning  in  Education  106.  Analysis  of  professional  problem**  and 
procedures  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  (To  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Ed.  106,  142,  and  143.) 

142.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100, 
105,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  program.  This  course 
covers  instructional  practices  in  all  phases  of  the  language  arts.  (To  be  taken 
concurrently  with  Ed.  106,  141,  and  143.) 

143.  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Math.  6, 
Ed.  100  and  105,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  program. 
Materials  and  methods  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  problem  situations  and 
"discovery"  procedures  for  the  development  of  mathematical  ideas  appro- 
priate for  the  elementary  school.  (To  De  taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  106, 
141,  and  142.) 

144.  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100, 
105,  106,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  program.  Study  of 
modern  practices  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies.  Emphasis  on  the  principles 
and   techniques   underlying   the   community-oriented    M>cial    pi 

culture  and  geography,  and  history  are  developed.  (To  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Ed.  145  and  146.) 

145.  Science  dj  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  106. 
141,  142,  143,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undercraduate  program. 
Study  of  modern  practices  in  the  teaching  of  science.  (To  be  taken  con- 
currently with  Ed.  144  and  146.) 

tSee  footnote,  pag:e  36. 
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146.  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100, 
105,  106,  141,  142,  143  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate 
program;  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  "C"  (1)  in  the  non-Education 
courses  and  (2)  in  Education  courses;  and  senior  standing.t  An  applicant  for 
student  teaching  must  submit  positive  evidence  that  he  or  she  meets  the 
requirements  of  physical  condition  and  emotional  stability  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  Such  evidence  shall  be  provided  by 
the  University  Health  Service  on  a  form  used  by  the  College  of  Education. 
Ed.  144  and  145  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  student  teaching.  Ad- 
mission is  by  application  made  early  in  the  preceding  semester  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Undergraduate  Elementary  Education. 

150-170.  Materials  and  Methods  of  High-School  Teaching.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR: 
Consent.  Special  methods  in  the  various  secondary-school  teaching  fields. 
For  West  Virginia  certification  these  courses  are  an  integral  part  of  Ed.  124. 
May  also  be  chosen  as  a  2-hour  elective  by  students  who  are  registered  for 
student  teaching  in  other  fields. 

The  various  sections  of  this  course  follow: 

150.    Scdznce.  2  hr. 

152.  Physical  Education.  2  hr. 

153.  Foreign  Languages.  2  hr. 
155.    LrBRARY  Scdznce.  2  hr. 

160.  Agriculture.  3  hr. 

161.  English  and  Speech.  2  hr. 

163.  Home  Economics.  2  hr. 

164.  Industrial  Arts.  2  hr. 

165.  Mathematics.  2  hr. 

167.  Social  Studies.  2  hr. 

168.  Art.  2  hr. 

169.  Music.  2  hr. 

170.  Commerce.  2  hr. 

173.  Technical  Drawing  1  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing 
with  emphasis  on  establishment  of  good  techniques;  nomenclature,  con- 
ventions, and  correct  applications. 

174.  Technical  Drawing  2  (IA).  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  173  (IA).  Continuation  of 
Ed.  173  (IA).  Detail  and  assembly  drawing,  sketching,  tracings,  and  methods 
of  duplication. 

180.  Industrial  Arts  Graphics  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Familiarization  with  methods  of 
graphic  reproduction  including  linoleum  block,  letterpress,  silk  screen,  binding 
and  offset  press. 

181.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Industry.  I.  2  hr.  Introduction  of  related  in- 
formation in  secondary  school  industrial  arts  laboratories  relative  to  mass 
production,  automation,  and  modern  technology.  Experiments  with  industrial 
products. 

194.  Organization  of  Industrial  Arts.  II.  2  hr.  Comparative  analysis  of  the 
objectives  of  general  and  industrial  arts  education;  industrial  arts  content; 
study  of  the  problems  involved  in  organizing  and  administering  industrial 
arts  courses  in  unit  and  general  shops. 

202.  Early  Childhood  Education.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Application  of  principles 
of  psychology  to  early  childhood  education. 

204.  Advanced  Woodworking,  Construction,  and  Finishing  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr. 
PR:  Ed.  102  (IA),  103  (IA),  or  equiv.  Selection  of  advanced  projects, 
analysis  of  construction,  planning,  and  finishing,  application  of  machine  tools. 

tSee  footnote,  page  36, 
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221.    Audio-Visual  Resources  for  Inmiuiiion.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.   PRj   i.<\.   105,  106. 
Survt-y  of  the  many  types  of  materials  available  fur  teaching.   Multi 
techniques,  sources  of  materials,  and  practical 

sidered.  One  hour  laboratory-  period  per  week   is  Viang 

223.    Student    Teaching    Clinical    Expkrm  m  i      !\     1  i  i  mi  icondaiiy, 

Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Special  I.m  <  aiion.  I.  II.  S    2-4  hr.  PB 
sent.    Advanced    course    in    student    teaching    ftUClJiillg    <  Unfa  al    procedures    in 
classroom   learning  problems,  industrial  arts  therapy,   and   other  related 

227.    Materials  and  Methods  in  Pc  blic-School  Speech  and  Hearing  Tie 
I,  II,  S.  2-1  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

238.    Design   in   [nijUSTIUAL   Education    (IA).   I,   S.   3  hr.    PR:    Consent.   Industrial 
education    dc sign;    architectural    drawing    and    model   building.    Lmph l 
application  of  design  components  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

240-250.  These  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  versatile  teachers  of  industrial 
arts  and  to  meet  State  certification  requirements.  The  abbreviated  intro- 
duction to  specific  crafts  through  these  courses  is  intended  to  provide  bro.id 
rather  than  specialized  experience  and  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  crafts  rather  than  to  attain  vocational  competence.  Pro- 
spective teachers  should  elect,  from  these  courses,  those  which  will  supple- 
ment their  previous  training  in  organizing  and  directing  the  industrial  arts 
program. 

240.  Art  Metal  and  Jewelry  (IA).  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  104  (IA)  or  equiv. 
Creative  design  and  construction  of  art  metal  and  jewelry  involving  the 
utilization  of  sheet,  bar,  and  wire  stock.  Development  of  units  suitable  for  the 
secondary  school  level  is  stressed. 

242.  Upholstery  and  Finishlng  (IA).  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  102  (IA),  103  (IA) 
or  equiv.,  and  consent.  Design  and  construction  of  upholstery  units.  re- 
upholstery,  finishing  and  refinishing.  Construction  of  teaching  units  in  these 
areas. 

243.  Advanced  Ceramics  (IA).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  121  (IA)  or  consent.  Design 
in  ceramics,  construction  of  projects  involving  mold  work,  potter's  wheel,  and 
hand  form  methods.  Experimentation  with  glazes  including  glaze  composition. 
Development  of  suitable  teaching  aids  involving  ceramics. 

244.  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  Crafts  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  121  (IA). 
Experiments  with  crafts  media  in  depth  in  the  areas  of  plastics  and  leather. 
Development  of  suitable  teaching  units  involving  crafts  materials. 

246.  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  Graphics  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  180  (IA) 
or  equiv.  Concentration  in  depth  in  one  or  more  of  the  graphic  arts  media. 
Emphasis  on  offset  methods  or  reproduction. 

248.  Advanced  Electrictty'  (IA).  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  131  (IA)  or  equiv.  Study 
of  the  technical  phases  of  electricity  with  emphasis  on  planning  shop  cours- S, 
shop  equipment  and  layout,  and  development  of  industrial  aids. 

249.  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Development  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr.  Layout  problems 
involving  parallel,  radial,  and  triangulation  methods.  Construction  of  in- 
structional units  utilizing  these  principles. 

250.  Industrial  Arts  ln  Special  Education  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr.  Experimentation 
with  industrial  arts  crafts  suitable  for  instruction  in  special  education  classes. 
Discussion  of  factors  involved  in  selection  and   manipulation  of   SOcb    I 

as  leather,  plastics,  ceramics,  wood,  and  metal 

251.  Production  of  Audio- Visual  Materials.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  221 
niques  of  making  audio-visual  materials  for  use  in   teaching  and   school  pub- 
lic relations  programs  are  demonstrated.   Individual  projects  of  planning  and 
producing  materials  are  carried  out  by  the  student. 
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259.  The  Music  Education  Program.  S.  3  hr.  PR  or  parallel:  Ed.  124  or  consent. 
Organization  and  administration  of  the  complete  Music  Education  program 
for  grades   1-12. 

262.  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  paral- 
lel: Ed.  120,  124,  163;  25  hr.  in  Home  Economics.  Primarily  for  seniors  and 
teachers  of  home  economics. 

270.  Spectal  Problems  and  Workshops.  I,  II,  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  14  hr.  in  Education. 
To  take  care  of  credits  for  special  workshops  and  short  intensive  unit  courses 
on  methods,  supervision,  and  other  special  topics.  Maximum  of  8  semester 
hours  may-  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree,  of  which  no  more  than  6 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  Extension. 

271.  Educational  Measurement.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Background  for 
educational  measurement,  the  nature  of  evaluation,  measuring  and  predicting 
pupil  progress.  Statistics  include  measures  of  central  tendency,  percentiles, 
variability,  and  simple  correlation.  First  course  in  statistics  and  research. 

272.  Internshtp  in  Industrial  Arts  Therapy  (IA).  I,  II,  S.  8  hr.  Internship 
in  a  clinical  setting  providing  individualized  instruction  in  the  teaching  tech- 
niques of  industrial  arts  and  therapeutic  practices  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped. 

274.  Wtorkshop:  Economic  Education.  S.  3  hr.  Workshop  for  principals,  teachers, 
and  supervisors  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  structure  of  our  society  and 
methods  of  integrating  economics  into  the  school  program.  Sponsored  jointly 
by  the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Commerce. 

275.  Curriculum  Prtncd?les  and  Patterns  in  General  Education.  II.  2  hr.  PR: 
6  hr.  in  undergraduate  Education  and  senior  rank.  Major  emphasis  on  prin- 
ciples, philosophy,  and  concepts  of  general  education  in  secondary  schools; 
means  and  ends  in  general  education:  core,  subject  matter,  integrated 
studies,  broad  fields,  activity. 

276.  Teaches-g  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Classes.  I,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105, 
106.  Participation  in  conducting  young  and  adult  farmer  classes  and  school- 
community  food  preservation  centers;  organization,  course  of  study,  and 
methods  of  teaching  and  supervision,  and  young  farmers'  association. 

277.  Organizing  and  DmECTTNG  Supervised  Farming  Programs.  II,  S.  2  hr. 
PR:  Ed.  160  or  consent.  Planning  programs  of  supervised  farming,  super- 
vising and  evaluating  such  programs  for  all-day  students,  young  farmers, 
and  adult  farmers. 

284.  PuprL-PERSONNEL  Administration.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  106. 
Pupil  accounting,  guidance,  extracurricular  activities,  and  control.  Open  only 
to  senior  students  and  graduates. 

285.  The  Junior  High  School.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  106,  and  consent 
Development,  philosophy,  program,  and  practices  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Secretarial  Studies 

51.    Business   Communications.    II.   3  hr.   PR:    6   hr.    English   composition   and 
ability  to  type. 

61.  Typewriting.   I.   2   hr.    For   students    in   the   College   of   Education   with   a 
Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 

62.  Typewriting.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Sec.  Studies  61  or  equiv.  For  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 

125.  Shorthand.  I.  4  hr.  For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  Com- 
merce teaching  field,  or  consent. 
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126.    Shorthand.   II.  4  hr.   PR:    Sec.   Studies   125  or  equiv.   For  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teaching  held,  or  consent. 

131.    Secretarial  Training  and  Office  Practice.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Ability  to 
For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teacfiing  fi 
or  consent. 

:     Transcription.  II.  2  hr.  For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a 
Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 


The  College  of  Engineering 

and  The  School  of  Mines 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING-ADMINISTRATION 

Chester  Abbo  Arents,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  M.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Engineering  (1955). 
James  Albert  Kent,  P.E.,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director  of  the 

Engineering  Experiment  Station  (1963),  1954. 
George  William  Weaver,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College 

of  Engineering  (1961),  1948. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Jerome  Ben  Fanucci,  B.S.,  M.S.A.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Aerospace 

Engineering  (1964). 
Jonathan  McCauley  Bennett,  Chief  Flight  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

(1956),  1951. 
Donald  Lee  Cunard,  B.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  (1963). 
Ellis  Edwin  Mood,  Flight  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  (1956). 
Walter  Verner  Mood,  Jr.,  Flight  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  ( 1964 ) . 
Nathan  Ness,  B.Ae.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1964). 
Wdlliam  Squire,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1961). 
Richard  Edison  Walters,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

(1959). 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Alfred  Delbert  Longhouse,  P.E.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 

Agricultural  Engineering  (1945),  1938. 
Waldo  Emerson  Bell,  B.S.Ag.E.,  State  Extension  Agricultural  Engineering  Special- 
ist (1945). 
Edmond  Byrl  Collins,   B.S.Ag.E.,   M.S.Ag.E.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Engineering  (1962),  1960. 
Chester  Avis   Cromer,   B.S.Ag.E.,   M.S.Ag.E.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Engineering  (assigned  to  Tanzania  Agricultural  College,   Morogoro,  Tanzania, 

East  Africa)  (1964). 
Walter  Howard  Dickerson,   P.E.,   B.S.C.E.,   B.S.Ag.E.,   M.S.Ag.E.,   Professor  of 

Agricultural  Engineering  (1957),  1953. 
Kendall  Clark  Elliott,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Engineering  (1962),  1954. 
Roy  Eugene  Emerson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

(1957),  1940. 
Glen  Hayward  Hetzel,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (assigned  to 

Egerton  College,  Kenya,  East  Africa)  (1962). 
Homer  Willard  Parker,  P.E.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (Project 

Leader,  stationed  with  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  cooperation 

with  U.S.  Forest  Service  Engineering  Research  Laboratory)    (1964). 
Ross  Alonzo  Phtlltps,  P.E.,  B.S.A.,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Agricultural  Engineering  (1955). 
Arthur  Wdlliam  Selders,  B.S.,  M.S.Ag.E.,  State  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Specialist  (1963). 
Gerald  Elton  Thterstetn,  B.S.Ag.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Engineering  (assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya,  East  Africa)   (1962). 
Robert   Orrin   Weedfall,    B.S.,   Instructor   in   Agricultural  Engineering    (Clima- 

tologist,  stationed  with  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  cooperation 

with  U.S.  Weather  Bureau)  (1963). 
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Chemical  Enqn]  i  ring 

Howard    Perry    Simons,    P.E.,    B.A.,    M.Sc,    Ph.D.,    Professor    and    Chairman    of 

Chemical  Engine,  • 
William  Robert  Bom  k,  B.S..   M.s.N  1    .  Instructor  in  \u<lcar  I  • 

Harold   Vincent    Fairbanks.    1M-...    B.s.,    M.s.rnl...    Profet    f   of    Metauurgji 

Engineering  (1955),  19-17. 
Alfred  Freddie  Galli,  P.E.,  H.S.Cu .1-!  .,  M  s.(  u  I..  Ai fodate  Professor  of  Chemical 

Engineering  (  1962),   1947. 
Dean  Owin  Habpbr,  B.S.ChJS.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

(1963). 
Paul   Russell   Jones,    P.E.,    B.Cer.E.,    M.Sc,    Professor    of    Cerami  ring 

(1957),  1947. 
James  Ajlbkrt  Kim,  r  17.  B.s.ChK..  M.S. Cm  I   .  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nud 

neering    (1958),    1954;    Associate    Director,    Engineering    Experiment    Station 

( 1963). 
Chin-Yung  Wen,  B.S.,  M.S.Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

1954. 

Civil  Engineering 

James  Hamilton  Schaub,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E.,  S.M.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman 

of  Civil  Engineering   (1960). 
Wnj-RED  Hahmon  Baker,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

(1955),  1941. 
Jack  David  Bakos,  Jr.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (1964), 

1963. 
Jerry  Cameron  Burchinal,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engim 

tog  (1962),  1946. 
Everett  Charldz  Carter,  B.S.C.E.,  M.  of  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Cit  il  1 

Ing  (1963). 
Hsai-Yang  Fang,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (  1963). 
Xinntan  Edward  Hopson,  B.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (1061). 
Charles  Robert  ]\  nkins,   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary   I 

neering  (1964),  1961. 
Emory  Leland  Kemp,  P.E.,  B.S.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering (1962). 
Thomas  Davbd  Labiosa,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (1964), 

1963. 
Benjamin  Linsky,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.E.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering      \ 

Pollution)  (1963). 
Za-Lee  Moh,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  1 

ing  (1962),  1961. 
Lyle    Kimball    Moulton,    B.S.C.E.,    M.S.C.E.,    Instructor    in    Civil    Efl 

(1963). 
Donald  Myhon  Onysko,  B.S.C.E.,  D.I.C.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering   I  1(>63). 
Eyron    Edward    Ruth,    P.E.,    B.S.C.E.,    M.S. C.I-.,    Instructor    in    Ch  U    Engineering 

(1961). 

Electrical  Engineering 

Edwin    CHANNING    Jones,    P.E.,    B.S.E.E.,    M.S.E.E.,    Professor    and    Chairman    of 

Electrical  Engineering  (1948),   1' 
Wilford  Dean  Baker,   B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering      I   64 
Davdd  Franklin   Bahbe,   B.S.E.E.,   M.S.E.E.,   Instructor   in   Electrical   En 

(1962). 
Edwin  Clyde  Barbe,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Prof,  I  lectrical  1 

big  (1959),  1956. 
Everette  Charles  Dubbe,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  Associate  Prot^  Electrical  I 

ing  (1959),  1947. 
John  Robert  Lang,  Jr.,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  El,, tried  Engineering      L963). 
Robert  Edwin  Michael,  B.S.E.E..  Instructor  In  Electrical  Engineering  I  L96&). 
Mason  Marcus  Peterson,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  r  of  Electrical  I 

ing  (1948). 
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Frederick  Ernest  Raber,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (1964). 
Marion  Judson  Smith,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

(1956),  1954. 
Nelson  Stuart  Smith,  Jr.,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of 

Electrical  Engineering  (1962),  1956. 
Robert    Earl    Swartwout,    B.S.E.E.,    M.S.E.E.,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Electrical 

Engineering  (1963),  1962. 
Ralph  Hough  Theophilus,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  Lrrr.M.,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Electrical  Engineering  (1956). 

Industrial  Engineering 

Raymond   Edwin    Shafer,    P.E.,    B.S.I.E.,    M.S.I.E.,    Professor   and    Chairman   of 

Industrial  Engineering  (1957),  1949. 
J.  Temple  Black,  B.S.I.E.,  M.S.I.E.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering  (1960). 
Charles  Caruthers  Cook,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.I.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Engineering  (1960),  1957. 
Charles  Leroy  Delaney,  Instructor  in  Shop  Practice  (1950),  1945. 
Steven  James  Dodd,  B.S.I.E.,  M.S. I.E.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering  (1964). 
Robert  Durant  Fowler,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  B.S.I.E.,  M.S.I.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial 

Engineering  (1963),  1959. 
Glenn  Fayette  Martin,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  and  Welding  Practice  ( 1940 ) . 
Joseph  William  Schmidt,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.I.E.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering 

(1962). 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Howard  Wallace  Butler,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 

Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 
John  Anthony  Adams,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1963). 
Dean  Edward  Bluman,  P.E.,  B.A.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 

Engineering  (1962). 
Davh)  Lee  Buskirk,  M.S.N.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 
Harold  Malcolm  Gather,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  (1960),  1916. 
Robert  James  Charlton,  B.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1963). 
James  Nelson  Cope,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 
Hasan  Tahsin  Gencsoy,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  (1962),  1956. 
James  Francis  Hamilton,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  (1963),  1955. 
Thomas  Richard  Long,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

(1958). 
William  Henry  Loyd,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing (1964),  1963. 
Davdd  Edward   McKee,   B.S.M.E.,   M.S.E.,   Instructor  in  Mechanical   Engineering 

(1963). 
Jerome  Forest  Parmer,  P.E.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  (1964),  1957. 
Robert    Dean    Slonneger,    P.E.,    B.S.M.E.,    M.S.M.E.,    Professor    of    Mechanical 

Engineering  (1963),  1954. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

Edward  Ford   Byars,   P.E.,   B.M.E.,   M.C.E.,   Ph.D.,   Professor  and  Chairman  of 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  (1959). 
Jimmy  PmosHAw  Balasara,  B.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics  (1963). 
Charles  Richard  Evces,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics  (1963). 
Russell  Rex  Haynes,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.T.A.M.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics;  Research  Associate,  Engineering  Experiment  Station  (1962). 
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Wariien   Gmmam   I  iii— ■■     b.s.m.e  .    m.si  \i.    I'h.D.,  ftmtw  of 

Theoretical  and  Applied  M  I    *  I 

|AlfB   Harry   McElhaney.    P.E..    B.M.K..    M  S  M  I       Ph.D      Assistant   Professor  of 

Tfieorctical  and  Applied  Mechanic* 
Helen   I.imih   PLANTS,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E..   MM    K.   A^i^tiut   I  j   Theoretical 

and  Applied  Mechanics  (1956 
Robert    Wesley    Shreeves,    B.S.C.E.,    M.S.T.A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor   of 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mecru.t  1  ). 

Robert  Douclas  Snyder,  B.S.M.E..   M  sM.K.,   Ph.D..   AmMmI  Professor  of  Theo- 
retical and  Applied  Mechanics  (  L964). 
Thomas   Ray    Vance,    B.S.M.E.,    Instructor   in    Theoretical  and   Applied    Mechanic* 

(1963). 
George  William  Weaver,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E..  M  S  Mi:     Professor  of  Theoretical  and 

Applied  Mechanics    (1962),    1948;   Assistant   to   Dean,   College  of   Engineering 

(1961). 
Donald  Thompson  Worrell,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and 

Applied  Mechanics  (1945),  1941. 

College  of  Engineering  Vetting  Committee 

Earle  T.  Andrews,   (Chairman  of  Committee),  President,  Prnnsylvanii  Class   S 
Corporation,  Hancock,  Man-land. 

Joseph  P.  Gdlls,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Appalachian  Power  Comp 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 

J.    Lee    Marsh,    Vice   President,    Union   Carbide    Chemical    Corporation,    270    Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Francis  M.  Rich,  President,  Wheeling  Stool  Corporation,  Wheeling,  Wert  Virginia. 

WlLUAM  M.  Thompson,  Production  Manager,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Papor  Com- 
pany, Luke,  Maryland. 

ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION-ADMINISTRATION 

Chester  Abbo  Arents,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  M.E.,  Director  (1963),   1 

James  Albert  Kent,  P.E.,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.Ch.E..  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director  (1963), 
1954. 

Charles  Thomas  Holland,  P.E.,  B.S.E.M.,  M.S.E.M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  M 
(1961),  1930. 

Howard  Wallace  Butler,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E..  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 

Edward    Ford   Byars,    P.E.,    B.M.E.,    M.C.E.,    Ph.D.,    Professor   and   Chairman   of 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  (1959). 

Jerome    Ben   Fanucci,   B.S.,    M.S.,   Ph.D.,    Professor   and   Chairman   of   Aerospace 
Engineering  ( 1964 ) . 

Edwin    Channing    Jones,    P.E.,    B.S.E.E.,    M.S.E.E.,    Professor    and    Chairman    of 
Electrical  Engineering  (1948),  1925. 

Alfred  Delbert  Lonchouse,  P.E.,  B.S.,  M.S.,   PhD.,  Professor  and  Cluiirman  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  (1945),  1938. 

James  Hamilton  Schaub,  P.E.,  B.S.C.E.,  S.M.C.E..  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  Civil  Engineering  (1960). 

Raymond  Edwin   Shafer,   P.E.,  B.S.I.E.,   M.S. I.E.,    Professor  and  Chairman  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering  (1957),  1949. 

Howard  Perry  Simons,  P.E.,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D..  Professor  and  Cfiairman  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  (1959),  1939. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MIXES 

Charles  T.   Holland,  P.E.,   M.S.E.M.,   Dean  of  the   School  of  Mines;   Director  of 

Mining    and   Industrial   Extension;    Professor    of    Mining  **ring    (1961), 

1930. 
Richard    Willoughby    Laird,    P.E.,    M.S.E.M  .    Anoctefg    Professor    of    Petroleum 

Engineering  (1962),  1947. 
Joseph  Dwight  McClung,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E..  V!  S  E  M  .  Associate  Professor  of  Mining 

Engineering  (1961),  1941. 
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Ernest  James   Sandy,   P.E.,   B.S.E.M.,   Assistant  Professor  of   Mining  Engineering 

(1957),  1947. 
James    Allen    Wasson,    M.S.P.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Petroleum    Engineering 

(1962),  1960. 
Joseph  Pasini,  III,  B.S.,  Instructor   (part-time)   in  Petroleum  Engineering   (1963). 
Roscoe  Elton   Hanna,  Jr.,   P.E.,   B.S.,   Supervisor  Industrial  Extension;   Assistant 

Director  of  Fire  Service  Extension  (1949),  1944. 
Claude    Arwe    Goode,    P.E.,    B.S.E.M.,    Assistant    Director    of    Mining    Extension 

(1961),  1956. 
Ralph  Craddock  Bierer,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1952). 
Leslie  Emil  Bradley,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1945). 
Ulysses  Grant  Carter,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1957). 
Luther  Bennett  Ferguson,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1957). 
Wdlliam  Henry  MacKenzie,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1945). 
Peter  Paul  Mintreas,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1961). 
James  Michael  Morrison,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  ( 1958 ) . 
George  Henry  Pudlo,  B.S.E.M.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1964). 
Raymond  A.  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Fire  Service  Extension  (1962). 
Hobart  Watson,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1925). 
Leland  Henry  Winger,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1952). 

Visiting  Committee 

Veleaua  C.  Smith  (Chairman  of  Committee).  Management  Consultant,  Kanawha 
Valley  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

W.  O.  Barnard,  Vice  President,  Chnchfield  Coal  Company,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

Wendell  S.  Moore,  Manager  of  Production,  Columbian  Carbon  Company,  Emble- 
ton  Building,  P.  O.  Drawer  873,  Charleston  23,  W.  Va. 

Fred  R.  Toothman,  Engineer  of  Coal  Properties,  Coal  Development,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  Company,  701  C  &  O  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

D.  A.  Zegeer,  Division  Superintendent,  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation,  Elkhom 
Division,  Jenkins,  Ky. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Joseph  W.  Leonard,  B.S.E.M.,  M.S.,  Director  (1961). 
Masood  Akhtar,  B.S.Pet.E.,  Research  Assistant  (1964). 
Ali  Ihsan  Aktay,  B.S.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 
Okley  Bert  Bucklen,  B.S.,  Research  Engineer  (1963). 
Tai-Ming  Chang,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 
Charles  Franklin  Cockrell,  B.S.,  Project  Engineer  (1963). 
Bernard  Albert  Donahue,  B.S.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 
James  Martin  Hager,  A.A.,  B.S.,  Research  Chemist  (1964). 
Jerry  Ray  Herndon,  B.S.E.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 
Kathryn  Huffman,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Research  Chemist  (1964),  1944. 
N.  R.  Kona,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1964). 
Wdlliam  F.  Lawrence,  B.S.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1964). 
Charles  R.  McFadden,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  (1962). 
Pholip  G.  Medcle,  B.S.E.M.,  Research  Engineer  (1963). 
Lanny  M.  Rauer,  B.S.E.M.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1964). 
Harry  E.  Shaffer,  B.S.,  Research  Geologist  (1962). 
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General  Information 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING;   1  HE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

For  the  purpose   of   administration   and   instruction,   the   College   of    Engineering 

is-  organized  into  the  following  departments: 

Aerospace  Engineering   (A.E.)  banical  Engfa*              MJ 

Agricultural  Engineering  (Ac.E.)  tnstrial   Engineering     II 

Chemieal  Engineering     Cn.E.)  Theoretical    .uu\    Applied    M 

Civil  Engineering     C.E.)  (T.A.M.) 
Electrical  Engineering  (E.E.) 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  the  School  of  Mints  is  divided  into  the 
following  divisions: 

Mining  Engineering   (E.M.)  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension 

Petroleum  Engineering  (Pet.E.)  Coal  Research  Bureau 

Curricula  Accredited  By  The  Engineers'  Council 
For  Professional  Development 

The  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Development,   a  joint  lxxly  com  i 
with  the  enhancement  of  the  status  of  the  engineer  and  the  engineering  profession, 
has  been  designated  by  its  constituent  bodies  (American  Society  of  ( 'ivil   Engh) 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers,  The  American 
Society    of    Mechanical     Engineers,     The    Institute    of    Electrical     and     Kit  ctr 
Engineers,  The  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education.   American  Institnb 
Chemical   Engineers,   American  Institute  of  Aeronautics   and    Astronautics,    National 
Council  of  State  Boards  of  Engineering  Examiners,  and  the  Engineering  Iii>titi;' 
Canada)  as  the  co-ordinating  agency  for  the  accrediting  of  underuraduate  engfn 
ing  curricula  in  the  United  States. 

Undergraduate  curricula  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mini  - 
are  accredited  by  the  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Development  and  include: 
aerospace,  agricultural,  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  industrial,  mechanical,  and  mining. 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  located  on  the  Evansdale  Campus,  approximately 
a  mile  from  the  Main  Campus  and  one-half  mile  from  the  Medical  Center  Campus. 
The  main  structure  of  the  Engineering  Center  is  a  14-floor  building,  featuring  an  11- 
story  tower  on  a  3-story  base.  The  Center  has  been  carefully  planned  to  enable  the 
College  to  accelerate  its  educational,  research,  and  special  programs— all  designed  to 
serve  the  State  and  the  nation. 

The  School  of  Mines  is  housed  in  the  Mineral  Industries  Building  on  the  Main 
Campus. 

The    University   Hangar.   A   steel    150-foot   by   87-foot    hangar    «  1    in 

1963  to  house  the  University's  aircraft  and  to  provide  ground  training  classroom 
space  at  Morgantown  Municipal  Airport.  A  clear  span  hangar  of  114  feet  by  Sl  I 
is  provided  for  storage  of  aircraft.  On  one  side  of  the  hangar  bay  are  the  flight  in- 
structor offices,  pilots  ready  room,  classrooms,  and  machine  shop  A  -  parate 
building,  of  all-metal  construction,  for  Storage  of  inflammable  materials,  i-  1 M  ated 
away  from  the  hangar  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 

The   University   owns    five   all-metal    Cessna    airplanes.    Four  I         :u    Model 

150  aircraft  which  are  used  for  the  flight  training  program,  A  four-place  (Cessna 
Model   182  airplane  is  used  by  the   Department   of   Aei  Dgineering   in   eon- 

junction  with  a  OOOrSe  in  flieht  testing. 

All  of  the  Cessna  airplanes  are  equipped  With  instruments  for  full-panel  and 
partial-panel    instrument   flight    instruction.    A    I  ink    Instrument     Trail;  I    in 

conjunction  with  these  airplanes  to  supplement  the  Instrument  fliuht  braining  in- 
struction. The  airplanes  are  equipped  with  two-way  radio  equipment,  ineludhu: 
omni-directional  range  navigation  radios. 
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The  Aerospace  Engineering  Laboratories  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Engineering  Sciences  Building  and  in  two  separate  structures  located  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  building.  The  Aerospace  Structures  Laboratory  has  an  area  of 
2,600  square  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  a  specially  designed  reinforced  floor  and  test 
wall  for  static  testing  of  full-scale  aerospace  components.  Space  has  also  been  pro- 
vided in  this  laboratory  for  static  and  dynamic  testing  machines,  and  provisions  have 
been  made  for  testing  and  research  at  elevated  temperatures. 

The  Aerodynamics  Laboratory  Building  contains  the  wind  tunnels  and  shops  of 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering.  The  low-turbulence  subsonic  wind  tunnel 
is  used  for  instruction  and  research.  This  wind  tunnel,  a  single-return  type,  has  a 
test  section  area  of  10  square  feet  and  overall  length  of  60  feet.  It  is  powered  by  a 
100-horsepower,  direct-current  motor  which  provides  an  infinite  range  of  air  speeds 
from  0  to  200  miles  per  hour.  The  subsonic  wind  tunnel  can  be  readily  converted  to 
indraft  type  operation  for  tests  of  a  thermodynamic  nature. 

The  supersonic  wind  tunnel  is  a  continuous  flow  indraft  type  with  a  4-inch  by 
5-inch  test  section.  It  is  powered  by  three  vacuum  pumps,  each  of  which  is  driven 
by  a  150-horsepower  synchronous  motor.  The  wind  tunnel  is  designed  to  operate 
at  a  Mach  Number  of  1.50.  It  is  equipped  with  a  by-pass  system  which  permits 
model  adjustments  and  model  changing  without  shutting  down  the  entire  system. 

The  Propubion  Laboratory  is  located  in  a  separate  building  near  the  Engineering 
Sciences  Building.  This  laboratory  is  composed  of  a  control  room  and  a  combustion 
cell,  the  latter  having  solid  concrete  walls. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  Laboratories  are  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Building  which  contains  approximately  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

The  electric  power  ana  processing  laboratory  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  labora- 
tories in  the  country.  Besides  a  10/15  h.p.  General  Electric  Dynamometer,  it  has 
four  large  work  tables  supplied  with  120  and  240  volt  A.C.  circuits  and  125  and  250 
volt  D.C.  circuits  controlled  from  a  control  distribution  panel.  The  D.C.  circuits 
are  coupled  to  two  MG  sets  which  are  also  controlled  at  the  distribution  panel. 

The  tractor  and  machinery  laboratory  has  a  45/60  h.p.  General  Electric  Dyna- 
mometer and  MG  set.  Mounted  adjacent  to  it  is  an  International  Harvester  Company 
truck  machine  where  students  learn  internal  combusion  engine  operations.  Eventually 
a  3-drum  chassis  dynamometer  will  be  connected  to  the  General  Electric  Dynamo- 
meter on  which  tractors  and  machinery  will  be  mounted  for  performance  testing. 
When  completed,  the  chassis  dynamometer  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  any 
department  of  agricultural  engineering. 

The  farm  shop  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  training  future  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers  and  other  agriculture  students  desiring  to  learn  shop  skills,  con- 
struction materials,  and  shop  practices. 

The  research  shop  contains  a  machine  shop  and  welding  facilities  where  re- 
search projects  are  constructed. 

The  water  sytems  and  hydraulic  laboratory  contains  two  large  concrete  tanks  on 
which  water  pumps  and  systems  are  mounted  for  study. 

The  research  laboratory  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  research.  At  present,  it 
serves  as  the  center  for  instrumentation  for  research  projects. 

The  materials  testing  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  unique  facili- 
ties in  agricultural  engineering  anywhere.  Almost  all  of  the  department's  instruction 
involving  precision  instruments  and  glassware  are  concentrated  in  this  area.  Two 
fume  hoods  are  used  when  dusty,  obnoxious,  or  inflammable  substances  are  involved. 
Other  facilities  include  numerous  outlets  for  electricity,  gas,  water,  steam,  and  air. 
A  25,000-pound  mechanical  testing  machine  is  available. 

Other  areas  in  the  building  include:  student  lounge  and  reference  room,  farm 
building  plan  service,  visual  aids  and  darkroom,  graduate  assistants  office,  confer- 
ence room,  and  department  and  staff  offices. 

The  Engineering  Drawing  Rooms,  located  in  Engineering  Building  No  1  on  the 
Main  Campus,  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  drawing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  effort  toward  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  complete  heat  transfer  labora- 
tories in  the  country.  Available  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  investigation 
are  a  guarded  hot  plate,  a  guarded  hot  pipe,  environmental  rooms,  large  constant 
humidity  and  temperature  chambers,  emissivity,  reflectivity,  and  transmissibility 
measuring  instruments,  heat  exchangers,  temperature  recorders,  and  instrumentation 
equipment. 
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The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories,  covering  12,(J00  square  feet,  contain 
equipment  for  demonstrating  the  UOUVetsJoa  01   heal   <  nergy  In  Useful   work,   and   in- 
clude facilities  for  instrumentation  studies.  The  equipment  OOnsJsti  ol  thennom«  ' 
thermocouples  with  potentiometer  indicators,  dead  weight   testers.   manometeOL 
turi  meters,  orifices,  Pitot  tubes,  steam  calorimeters.  Ors.it  .m.ilyzcrs,  teMBB  and  other 
equipment   for   instrumentation   studies.    Fuel    and    lubrication   equipment    includes   a 

precision   gas  calorimeter,  and  a   boaob  calorimeter.   'Hie   Mechanical   Engineering 

computation   facilities   include   analog   computers    of   both    the   field   and   dii 
analyzer   type   with   recording   oseillographs.    In   addition,    DBS   b    made   of    the    I 
versify  Computer  Center's  high-speed,  solid-state  digital  computer. 

rgy  analyses  are  made  on  a  two-stage  air  compressor,  an  adjustable  pitch 
a\ial  flow  fan,  a  centrifugal  pump,  a  modern  steam  turbine  loaded  with  a  dynamo- 
meter, a  centrifugal  fan,  diesel  electric  power  unit,  automatic  engine  with  d>  namo- 
meter,  a  complete  refrigeration  cycle,  and  a  CFR  (cooperative  fa  | 

The    vibration    laboratory    is    equipped    with    a    vibration    performan 
machine,  a  harmonic  and  random  motion  shaker  system,  vibration  in  una 

level  meter,  and  all  the  necessary  auxiliary  equipment   to  make   complete  vibration 
and  noise  analysis. 

The   experimental  machine   design   laboratory   enables    students    to    use    various 
stress   analysis   techniques   to   compare   actual   and    theoretical    valnes    of   stresst  | 
machine  members.  This  laboratory  contains  a  complete  set  of  strain  gage  eOjUfpffl 
stress-coating  apparatus,  and  photostress  equipment  for  static  and  dynamic  loading. 

The  electrical  laboratory  has  motor-generator  sets   which   supply  direct-current 
power  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  laboratories.  These  motor-genci 
sets  supplement  the  power  available  from  the  local  power  company. 

The  machinery  laboratory  has   standard   types   of  mote  ttors,    dynamo- 

meters, transformers,  loading  resistors,  reactors,  capacitors,  and  otl.  rd  equip- 

ment for  demonstrating  the  principle  of  electrical  machinery.  Many  special  typ< 
machines  are  also  available,  including  special  relay  demonstration  1 

The  measurement  laboratory  has  many  types  of  measuring  instruments  for 
in  measuring  various  electrical  and  magnetic  quantities. 

The  communications  and   electronics   laboratory  has   various   electronic   d 
for  testing  and  demonstrating  equipment  used  in  the  field  of  electronics.  Some  ultra- 
high frequency  equipment  is  available  for  microwave  demonstration  and  measure- 
ment. 

An  Analog  Computer  Center  has  been  established  by  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. The  Center  is  operated  by  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  con- 
junction with  the  instructional  equipment  of  the  Department.  The  Center  Is  pri- 
marily used  for  research  work  of  the  College. 

The   Industrial   Engineering  motion  and   time  study   laboratory   contains    time- 
study   watches,    motion    picture   projection    equipment,    films,    viewers    and    editors, 
motion  picture  camera,   wink  counter,   and   special   timing  equipment.   A   multi-pur- 
pose polygraph  is  available  for  recording  pulse,  blood  pressure,   anil   respiration 
portable  oscillograph,  equipped  with  an  amplifier,  is  also  available  for  research. 

The  calculating  laboratory  is  equipped  with  modern,  versatile  machines   which 
provide  the  student  with  a  means  of  reaching  numerical  solutions  quickly, 
allowing  more  time  for  theoretical  and  advance  detail  study  of  many  problems. 

The  plant  layout  laboratory  enables  the  student  to  participate  in  a  project  which 
provides  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  the  work  covered  in  many  in- 
dustrial engineering  courses. 

The  human  factors  laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  to  enable  the  student 
to  measure  many  of  man's  contributions  and  limitations  in  man-ma- hine  relationships 

The  manufacturing  processes  laboratories  are  equipped  to  permit  instruction  to 
be  given  regarding  metal-manufacturing  processes.  The  lalx^ratory  equipment  and 
specific  processes  include: 

1.  Basic  or  general  purpose  metal-cutting  machine  tools  that  permit  di 
tion   of  and  practice   in   performing   the    1  d-cutting   operations    of    tun 
drilling,    milling,    and    planing.    A    gage    laboratory    permits    non-j 

cision  linear  and  angular  measurement  of  the  product. 

2.  Oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting,  electric  arc  welding,  and  !  Iding 
equipment  permit  demonstration  and  practice  in  the* 

3.  Foundry  equipment  for  sand  testing  and  bench  molding,  and  a  melting 
furnace  for  nonferrous  metals  permit  the  production  of  castings. 
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4.  The  department  has  a  numerically  controlled  machine  which  is  to  be  used 
for  both  instruction  and  research. 

The  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  specializes  in  instru- 
mentation for  engineering  research.  Available  are  transducers  for  measuring  pres- 
sure, force,  temperature,  displacement,  etc.  Amplifiers,  filters  and  other  modifying 
devices  are  in  use.  Various  meters,  oscilloscopes,  magnetic  oscillographs,  cameras, 
etc.,  are  available  for  instructional  purposes  and  research. 

The  experimental  mechanics  laboratories  include  complete  facilities  for  large- 
scale  physical  testing  as  well  as  small  research  labs  for  small-scale  work.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  large  structural  laboratory  is  a  special  load  floor  with  a  coordinate  sys- 
tem of  50,000-pound  capacity  load  points.  The  primary  advantage  of  such  a  system 
is  its  extreme  versatility,  which  is  necessary  in  education  and  research.  Complete 
research  and  instructional  facilities  are  available  including  photoelastic  and  complete 
electric  strain  gage  instrumentation  laboratories  as  well  as  various  small  laboratories 
for  individual  research  projects.  A  special  research  laboratory,  completely  equipped 
for  bone  research  (biomechanics),  is  presendy  in  operation  with  plans  for  expansion. 
Various  capacity  universal  and  special  purpose  test  machines  (torsion,  fatigue, 
hardness,  impact,  etc.)  are  also  available  for  student  instruction  and  research. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  utilizes  the  facilities  of  the  structural 
laboratory  and  is  also  equipped  for  class  work  and  research  in  the  other  principal 
areas  of  civil  engineering. 

In  the  hydraulic  laboratory  students  work  together  in  comparatively  small  groups 
studying  in  three  dimensions  the  configuration  of  flowing  water  and  the  devices  for 
pumping  water  and  measuring  its  velocity,  volume,  pressure,  and  weight  which,  at 
best,  are  unsatisfactorily  illustrated  in  text  material.  The  calculations,  which  are  a 
part  of  each  report,  take  on  a  new  and  physical  meaning.  Facilities  are  available  to 
study  the  pumping  of  water,  its  energy  loss  in  pipes  and  various  types  of  meters, 
open  channel  flow,  weirs,  and  orifices. 

The  sanitary  engineering  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  student  and  research 
work  in  the  fields  of  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
characteristics  of  water.  The  degree  of  purification  resulting  from  various  forms  of 
treatment  is  measured  and  the  cost  of  the  process  is  determined.  Experience  in  the 
use  of  scientific  equipment  is  gained,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  by-product  of 
the  study  of  various  forms  of  treatment  on  the  water  or  sewage. 

The  air  pollution  control  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  instruments 
to  enable  students  to  take  samples  of  exhaust  gases  and  dusts  from  vents  and 
chimneys,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  both  outdoor  and  indoor.  Analyses  of  the 
sampled  pollutants,  and  correlation  with  measurements  of  the  weather,  enable  stu- 
dents to  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  research  studies.  Students  also  have  access  to 
a  major  collection  of  air  pollution  technical  literature  that  is  highly  cross-indexed  for 
rapid  search  and  retrieval. 

Through  cooperation  with  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
elsewhere  in  the  University,  a  wide  range  of  sensitive  gas  and  dust  analytical 
instruments  is  available,  including  ultra-violet,  infra-red,  X-ray  diffraction,  gas 
chromatographs,  and  an  electron  microscope. 

A  complete  array  of  surveying  equipment  is  available  for  student  use,  including 
transits,  levels,  plane  tables,  compasses,  tapes,  and  rods.  Problems  involving  the  use 
of  this  equipment  in  the  field  are  designed  primarily  to  help  the  student  understand 
the  underlying  theory  of  surveying  rather  than  to  develop  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  instruments. 

The  photo grammetry  laboratory  is  equipped  with  many  of  the  elementary  in- 
struments for  making  both  planirnetric  and  topographic  maps  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Available  for  the  use  of  students  who  elect  this  course  are  stereoscopes, 
sketchmasters,  radial  planirnetric  plotters,  stereocomparagraphs,  an  autofocusing  re- 
flecting projector,  and  a  multiplex  projector. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Road  Commission  Testing  Division,  a 
wealth  of  equipment  is  available  for  use  by  civil  engineering  students.  In  their  senior 
year,  they  may  elect  the  study  of  test  methods  used  to  determine  whether  con- 
struction materials  comply  with  the  specifications  under  which  they  were  purchased. 
Becoming  familiar  with  modern  specifications  and  the  reasons  behind  them  is  the 
main  objective  here.  Proper  manipulation  of  the  equipment  is  necessary,  but  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  benefit  which  comes  from  work  done. 
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Design  and  drawing  roams  are  available  and  are  completely  equipped  with  mod- 
ern facilities.  Surveying  classes  work  out  graphical  and  analytical  problems  here  as 
well  as  plot  and  finish  maps.  Highway  design,  structures,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  photogrammetry  all  require  work  in  these  rooms  and  they  are  frequently  used 
by  students  for  general  work  as  well. 

The  laboratories  for  Chemical  Engineering  are  well  equipped  for  fundamental 
study  and  research  in  the  various  phases  of  heat,  momentum  and  mass  transfer  and 
in  rate  processes.  The  control  laboratory  immediately  adjacent  is  provided  with  the 
latest  measurement  and  control  instruments  and  a  45-amplifier  analog  computer  for 
process  dynamics  and  systems  engineering.  Special  laboratories  have  been  establish- 
ed for  such  studies  as  reaction  kinetics  and  thermodynamic  properties  together  with 
spectrophotometry,  mass  spectrometry,  and  chromatography  facilities. 

The  Materials  Science  Engineering  Laboratories  in  adjoining  areas  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  study  of  materials  comprising  metallurgical,  ceramic,  and 
synthetic  substances  used  in  the  various  engineering  fields.  Equipment  available  for 
use  includes  small-scale  machinery  for  preparation  of  such  materials  and  for  micro- 
scopic photomi orographic,  x-ray  diffraction,  and  radiological  examinations.  Physical 
testing  equipment  is  likewise  available. 

With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  department  is 
equipped  for  work  in  Nuclear  Engineering  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
A  swimming  pool  reactor,  a  sub-critical  reactor,  and  an  electronic  reactor  simulator 
are  available,  and  a  graphite  pile  used  for  neutron  studies  has  been  installed.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  instruments  for  detection  and  measurement  of  radio- 
activity. A  cobalt  60  source  of  moderate  strength  and  one  of  high  strength  are  used 
to  study  the  effects  of  gamma  radiation  on  chemical  reactions. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  also  provides  large  design  and  compu- 
tation laboratories  for  performing  process  calculations  and  plant  layouts  with  latest 
modeling  materials.  The  laboratories  are  serviced  by  a  complete  shop  operated  by  a 
skilled  mechanician,  a  complete  materials  stock  room,  and  locker  and  shower 
facilities  for  students.  Individual  research  laboratories  for  graduate  students  are 
also  provided. 

School  of  Mines  Laboratories 

The  mining  laboratories  in  the  Mineral  Industries  Building  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  technical  instruction  related  to  the  various  phases  of  mining  and 
petroleum  engineering  and  to  correlate  basic  theory  and  principles  with  their  appli- 
cation in  industry. 

The  mining  laboratory  includes  various  types  of  electrical  control  systems  com- 
monly used  with  modern  mining  equipment,  especially  arranged  to  permit  analysis 
of  the  electrical  circuits  and  operating  principles.  Specimens  of  typical  equipment  for 
drilling,  cutting,  and  blasting  are  included,  together  with  key  assembly  parts  of  such 
units.  There  also  are  devices  for  demonstrating  and  deteirruning  the  explosibility  of 
suspended  dusts,  dust  analysis  equipment,  apparatus  for  detennining  dust  counts,  and 
models  showing  methods  of  working  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  mineral 
deposits. 

The  mine  ventilation  laboratory's  equipped  with  centrifugal  and  multistage  axial 
flow  fans,  together  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  demonstrating  the  principles  of 
fluid  flow  as  related  to  mine  ventilation  and  determination  of  the  performance  char- 
acteristic of  the  fans  used.  A  gas  testing  room  is  provided  for  practice  and  demon- 
stration with  flame  safety  lamps  and  other  gas  detection  devices.  The  laboratory  is 
provided  with  apparatus  and  facilities  for  air  analysis;  and  the  William  Clifford  and 
James  T.  Beard  collection  of  safety  lamps  is  of  particular  academic  interest  as  re- 
lated to  the  history  and  development  of  safe  mine  lighting. 

The  fuels  laboratory  is  especially  equipped  for  the  analysis  and  study  of  fuels, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  coal  and  coke.  The  equipment  includes  analytical  bal- 
ances, calorimeters,  drying  and  roasting  ovens,  fusion  furnaces,  and  special  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  of  coal  and  the  determination 
of  coking  and  ash  fusion  characteristics.  An  X-ray  diffraction  unit  is  available  for 
special  analytical  work. 

The  mineral  beneficiation  laboratory  is  outstanding  in  its  facilities  for  coal  testing 
and  in  the  variety  of  coal  cleaning  and  preparation  equipment  provided.  The  testing 
equipment  includes  facilities  for  screen  analysis,  float  and  sink  preparation,  and  the 
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various  units  required  to  reduce  and  prepare  samples  for  laboratory  analysis.  The 
coal  cleaning  equipment  available  for  instructional  and  research  purposes  includes  a 
complete  range  of  machines  and  methods  employed  in  commercial  installations  for 
the  beneficiation  of  coal  and  minerals.  The  principal  cleaning  and  concentration 
equipment  and  methods  are  represented  by  self-contained  pilot  units  with  auxiliary 
equipment  to  permit  complete  test  operation  and  are  in  addition  to  a  wide  range  of 
individual  devices  for  demonstration  and  instructional  purposes. 

The  petroleum  and  natural  gas  laboratory  contains  a  full  range  of  equipment 
necessary  for  determination  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  oil  and  gases 
as  related  to  their  use,  transmission,  and  production.  Apparatus  and  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  core  analysis  to  determine  saturations,  porosity,  permeability,  and  grain 
structure  of  producing  sands,  together  with  diamond  core  drills  and  saws  for  the 

J  reparation  of  samples  for  such  tests.  A  completely  equipped  rotary  drilling  mud 
aboratory  is  provided  for  all  types  of  pilot  testing.  Also  included  are  various 
specimens  of  drilling  and  other  production  equipment  for  instruction  and  demon- 
stration. The  gas  measurement  section  includes  bell-types,  critical  flow,  and  low 
pressure  flow  provers  for  testing  meters  of  various  types.  Also  provided  is  a  wide 
range  of  domestic,  orifice,  and  large  capacity  displacement  meters  with  the  necessary 
meter  runs  for  their  operation. 

Special  equipment  for  instruction  in  geophysics  is  provided,  and  the  School 
maintains  an  earth-movement  recording  seismograph  station,  operated  in  accordance 
with  standards  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  recording 
earthquakes  and  the  movement  of  severe  storm  zones.  Portable  blast  seismic  in- 
struments are  available  for  field  testing  demonstration. 

National  Societies 

Student  chapters  of  several  national  professional  societies  are  maintained.  They 
include  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  En- 
gineers, American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  American  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers.  Meeting  of  the  student  chapters  are  held  monthly. 

The  West  Virginia  Alpha  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  was  installed  on  June  3,  1922. 
Tau  Beta  Pi  is  the  honorary  engineering  fraternity.  Eligible  for  membership  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Aerospace,  Agricultural,  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Industrial,  Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering  who  have  main- 
tained a  rank  in  scholarship  in  the  highest  one-fifth  of  the  class. 

The  West  Virginia  Upsilon  Chapter  of  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  was  installed  May 
27,  1927.  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  is  an  honorary  mineral  industries  fraternity  with 
chapters  in  thirty  of  the  leading  universities.  Seniors  and  juniors  in  mining  engi- 
neering and  majors  in  metallurgy  and  ceramics  in  chemical  engineering  who  have 
attained  high  scholarship  rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Theta  Chapter  of  Omega  Chi  Epsilon  was  installed  April 
15,  1958.  This  is  an  honorary  chemical  engineering  society  with  chapters  in  eight 
leading  universitites.  Junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  who  have  attained  high 
scholastic  rank  and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  traits  of  character  and  integrity 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Pi  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma  was  installed  March  31, 
1942.  This  is  an  honorary  mechanical  engineering  fraternity  with  chapters  in  sixty- 
seven  universities.  Seniors  and  juniors  in  mechanical  engineering  who  have  attained 
a  high  scholastic  rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Beta  Rho  Chapter  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  national  electrical  engi- 
neering honorary,  has  qualifications  for  membership  which  distinctly  stimulate  and 
reward  high  scholarship.  Students  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  junior  class  and  the 
upper  one-third  of  the  senior  class  who  have  high  scholastic  standings  and  good 
character  are  eligible  for  membership.  A  loan  fund  is  maintained  by  the  local  chapter 
for  students  enrolled  in  engineering. 

The  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  Chi  Epsilon  was  installed  May  14,  1949.  This 
honorary  civil  engineering  fraternity  has  chapters  in  fifty-seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Seniors  and  juniors  in  civil  engineering  who  have  attained  a  high  scholastic 
rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 
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The  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  Alpha  Pi  Mu  w.ls  installed   May    14 
is  an  honorary  industrial  engineering  fraternity  with  chapters  in  twi  mi- 

versities  having   accredited   curricula     S  ind    junior   industrial    en 

dents  who  have  attained  high  sch"  pble  f*>r  membership. 

The  W«et  Virginia  Chapter  of  Sigma  Gamma  Tau  was  installed  May  21,    1955. 
This  honorary  aei  *y   DM   chapters   in   nin-  uni- 

versities  and   colleges.    The   society   recogni/es    and    honors    juniors    and  who 

have  through   scholarship,   inti  grity.   and   outstanding   achievement  :.t    to 

West  Virginia  University. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Engineering  Schedules:   Professor  E.  C.  Jones. 

Library:  Professors  Slonnkc;eh  and  Sgi  ire.  Associate  Professor  Imna 

Committee  on  Scholarship:  Professors  M.  J.  Smith,  Baker,  and  Fa 

Professor    Theoehilus;     Aatbtant    Professors     Phimjps    and    Sandy.     Instructor 

Long. 
Course  Waivers  and  Substitutions:    Dean   Arents;    Professors   Bu  Fowi_tii, 

and  R.  P.  Jones;  Associate  Professor  Cencsoy. 
Procedures    Committee:    Professors    Weaver    and    Slonnecer;    Associate    Professor 

Dubbe. 
Graduate  Programs  Executive  Committee:   Dean  Arents;   Plofcsaori  Biti.lh.  B. 

I  anlcci.  E.  C.  Jones,  Kent,  Schaub,  and  Simons. 
Undergraduate  Curriculum  Committee.   Professors  E.  C.  Jon;-  and  Simons. 

Graduate  Currictdum  Committee:    Professors   Kent,   Ness,   and  Worrell;   Asso 

Professors  Kemp  and  N.  S.  Smith. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 


Any  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  branch 
of  engineering  for  which  degrees  are  offered,  in  addition  to  satisfying  all  entrance 
requirements,   shall   be   required   to  complete  satisfactorily   the   number   of 
hours  of  work  as  specified  in  the  curriculum  of  the  department  leading  to  the 

for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate,  plus  the  general  requirements  of  ph\ 
education,  military  or  air  science,  and  English  proficiency  by  the  University  for  such 
a  degree. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  mast  be  attained  in  each  mathematics  course  before 

tration  in  a  subsequent  mathematics  course  is  allowed.  This  rule  shall  not  applv 
to  Math.  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  14. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

The  several  four-year  curricula  are  set  up   to  give,   in   the   first   tin 
well-rounded  training  in  the  basic  sciences  of  mathematics.   chemistry,   and  pbyi 
and  in  English. 

This  is  followed  by  such  technical  subjects  as  mechanics,  therm  odyn.i: 
electricity.  The  degree  of  emph  somewhat  with   the  curriculum  folic  - 

These  courses  bridge  the  gap  between  the  pure  sciences  and  the  p; 
In  addition,  courses  in  the  humanities  are  given  diroughout  the  four  y- 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  special   emphasis   is   placed   on   the  profess 
work  of  the  engineer.  In  the  :tain  number  of  credit  hours  are  avail 

for  elecrives. 

The  curricula  are: 

1.  A   four-year   curriculum    leading    to    the   degree   of    Bachelor 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

2.  A   four-year   uirriculum    leading    to   the   degree   of    Bachelor   of    8 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

3.  A   four-year   curriculum    leading    to    the   degree   of    Bachelor   of    S. 
Chemical  Engineering. 

4.  A    four-year    curriculum    leading    to    the    degree   of    Bachelor   of    S< 
Civil  Engineering. 
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5.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

6.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering. 

7.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

8.  Combined  science  and  engineering  curricula  extending  over  five  or  more 
years  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering. 

Plan  for  Numbering  Courses 

For  convenience  it  is  customary  to  designate  the  course  of  study  by  the  name 
of  the  department  or  group  of  departments  and  the  number  of  the  particular  course. 
Whenever  reference  is  made  to  engineering  courses  in  the  course  announcements 
and  textual  matter,  the  department  or  groups  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

Aerospace  Engineering   A.E.  Materials  Science  Engineering  .  .   Mat.E. 

Agricultural  Engineering Ag.E.  Nuclear  Engineering    Nuc.E. 

Chemical  Engineering Ch.E.  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Civil  Engineering    C.E.  Mechanics    T.A.M. 

Electrical  Engineering    E.E.  Mining  Engineering  E.M. 

Industrial   Engineering    I.E.  Petroleum  Engineering    Pet.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering    M.E.  General    G. 

The  plan  for  numbering  courses  is  as  follows: 

Courses       1  to     99— intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Courses  100  to  199— junior  and  senior  courses  not  open  to  graduates. 
Courses  200  to  299— advanced  courses  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 

Classification  of  Students 

To  be  classified  as  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of 
Mines,  a  student  must  have  credit  for  at  least  15  units  of  entrance  requirements. 
To  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  he  must  have  credit  toward  his  degree  for  30  hours; 
as  a  junior  72  hours;  as  a  senior  112  hours;  except  that  a  student  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  to  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  must  have 
credit  for  27  hours  of  college  work,  as  a  junior,  60  hours;  as  a  senior,  94  hours. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

Aerospace  Engineering  embraces  the  science  and  technology  of  all  vehicles 
which  are  not  bound  to  the  earth.  This  includes  all  types  of  aircraft,  rockets, 
missiles,  and  spacecraft,  whether  flight  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  or  beyond  it. 

The  Aerospace  Engineering  Curriculum  includes  the  disciplines  encountered 
in  the  design  of  all  of  these  vehicles.  In  addition  to  aerodynamics  and  structures, 
the  aerospace  engineer  must  now  be  familiar  with  propulsion  systems  and  control 
and  guidance  systems.  The  curriculum  may  serve  as  a  terminal  program  by  in- 
corporating design  oriented  courses  for  the  technical  electives,  or  it  may  be  used 
as  a  preparatory  program  for  advanced  study  by  the  selection  of  science  oriented 
courses  for  these  technical  electives. 

Aerospace  Engineering  theory  and  laboratory  courses  are  scheduled  in  the 
curriculum  to  complement  each  other,  so  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  both.  The  laboratory  courses  also  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  modern  laboratory  instrumentation  and  research  methods. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering  operates  seven  laboratories: 

Subsonic  Wind  Tunnel— A  200  mph  low-turbulence  wind  tunnel  is  used  for 
research  and  to  supplement  lecture  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  subsonic  aero- 
dynamics. 

Supersonic  Wind  Tunnel— A  Mach  1.50  continuous-flow  indraft-type  wind  tunnel 
is  used  for  research  and  instruction,  particularly  at  the  graduate  level. 
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Aerospace   Structure   Laboratory- To   OOOplemenl    I  '  work    dealing    with 

the  theory  of  aerospace  vehicle  rtxuctura]  anal) 

I'mpuhnm  LaBoratory—Fot  undergraduate  and  graduate  el.-,  aves  in  this  area. 

Design   Laboratory— lor   third-   and    fonrt'  IEMI    in    detail,    aerodynamic, 

and  structural  design. 

Fli^lit  Test  Airplane— A  Cessna  Model  L82   liiplane  is  used  ai  a  Dying  lab 
for  a  course  in  flight  t. -sting. 

FUgjhi  Hangar— Hangars   Uuiveisily-owned  aircraft.  Some  of  the  airp]  i 

used  for  flight  training  instruction. 


FIRST  YEAR   AEROSPACE    I  NCIN1 


First  Sem.  Ilr. 

Chem.  1— Inorganic  Chem.  4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet.  3 

G.   1— Engineering  Lectures  .  .  Cr. 

Math.    15-Calculus     .4 

M.E.  20-Eng'g.  Draw  and  Graphics       3 

Mil.  Sd  1  or  Air  Sri.  1  2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program  .      1 
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Second  Sem, 

Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem. 
F.ngHsh  2— Comp.  and  Rhet. 
Math.  116-Calculus 
Physics  11— General  Phj 
Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2 
Phys.  Ed.  £— Genera]  Program 


Ilr. 
I 

3 
i 

4 
2 

1 


is 


First  Sem. 

Humanities  1  ... 

Math.  117-Calculus 
Physics   102— General  Physics 
Speech  11— Public  Speaking 
T.A.M.    101 -Statics 
Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Ilr.  Second  Sem.                                               Ilr. 

3  Humanities  2  3 

4  Math.  253-Adv.  Applied  Math.  3 
4  Physics  124-Intro.  to  Mod.  Physics 

3  T.A.M.  102-Mech.                    Js  1             3 

3  T.A.M.    104-Dvn  unii-s 

2  Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4                              2 


19 


L8 


First  Sem. 

A.E.  116-Intro.  to  Flight  Veh. 

A.E.  201 -Fluid  Dynamics  I 

Math,    elective 

M.E.  120— Eng'g.  Thermodynamics 

Non-technical  elective 

T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II 


THIRD  YEAR 

Ilr.      Second  Sem. 


3  A.E.  209-Flight  Mechanics 

4  A.E.  210-Flight  Veh.  Struc  I 
3  A.E.  223-Fluid  Dynamics  II 
3  EJE.    105-Electrical   Fund. 

3  English   126- Adv.  Comp. 

3  Non-technical  elective 


Ih 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
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19 


First  Sem. 

A.E.  205-Exp.  Fluid  Dynamics 

A.E.  207-Flight  Veh.  Design  3 

A.E.  211-Flight  Veh.  Struc.  II  3 

A.E.  224-Flight  Veh.   Propulsion  3 

E.E.  145— Electronic  Fund.  4 

Inspection  Trip  Cr. 

Non-technical  elective  3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Ilr.       Second  Sem. 


213-Exp.  Flight  Veh.  - 
250-Matl  Set  Eng'g. 
M.E.  230-Heai  Transfer 

Non-technie.:l  elective 

Technical  elec'iv.  s 


Ilr. 

1 

3 


18 


16 


Non-technical   electives    may    be  from    the    following    list    of    sul 

Sociology,  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  ana  Boon 

12  semester  credit  hours  must  consist  of  at  least  three  of  these  sub 

Technical   electives   must    be    selected    from    Ai 
the  200  series  or  from  advanced  mathematics. 
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CURRICULUM  EN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  m  Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering  is  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  agri- 
Success  in  me  appficatioo  of  engineering  fundamentals  to  the  agricultural 
requires  knowledge  of  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  The  pur- 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  general  training  in  agricultural  and  engi- 
neering fundamentals  Considerable  str  on  to  basic  requirements  of  plant 
and  animal  hfe  which  affect  engineering  practices,  but  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  underlying  principles  and  methods  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  the  engineering  professions. 

Although  the  cumculmn   gives  no  opportunity  for  specialization.   Agricultural 

Engineering  is  made  up  of  four  maior  fields.  These  are:  Farm  Power  and  Nlachinery, 

Farm  Structures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  and  Electric  Power  and  Processing. 

Students  preparing  to  take  Agricultural  Engineering  should  present  for  entrance 

as  many  units  as  possible  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  of  the  organizations  and  industries  employing  agricultural  engineers  are 
electric  power  companies  and  cooperatives;  farm  machinery  manufacturers  and 
distributors;  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  building  materials:  oil  companies; 
electric  equipment  and  other  suppliers  of  farm  utilities;  trust  companies:  farm 
agencies;   federal   agencies   such   as   Soil  Conservation    v  V.    S. 

of  Agriculture.  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  Indian  Service:   colleges  and 
Army  and  Navy,  and  ::re:rr.  grifenaaents. 


FIRST  YEAR  AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 


Fint  Son. 

English  1-Comp.  and  Rhet 

?--~     1  —  "t.  T~ir_i;    Cr.r~ 
Math.    15-Calcuras 
M.E.  20— Eng'e.  Draw  and  Graphics 
MiL  So.  1  or  Air  So.  1 


H'        5   :—.:   >-.— ; 
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English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 
Chem.  2 — Inorganic  Chem. 
Math.  116-CaIcuhis 
Physics  11— General  Phvsics 
Mil  Sd  2  or  Air  So.  2 
Phvs.  Ed  2— General  Program 


Hr. 

3 
4 
4 
4 


18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Ratf  5  m                                                Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Ac  I    10-Intro.  to  Agr.  Eng'g                 3  Phvsics  124-Intro.  to  Mod  Phvsics  4 

a   102— General  Phvsies                    ~  Math.  253-Adv.  Applied  Math.  3 

Math.  llT-Calculus                                   4  T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I  3 

TJLM.   101— Statics                                   3  Econ.  52-Principles  3 

Econ.   51— Principles    3  ME.   121— Thermodvnamics  3 

MiL  So.  3  or  Air  ScL  3                           2  MiL  ScL  4  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


19  18 

THIRD  YEAR 

Fint  Sem.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

SB— Eng'g.  Draw,  and  Graphics      2  C.E.  115— Fluid  Mechanics  3 

E.E.   105— Electrical  Fundamentals    .      4  E.E.  205— Electrical  Fundamentals  4 

TAM.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II           3  C.E.  1-Suxveying  2 

TJLli.    104-IXnamies                               3  M.E.  109-Mechanism  2 

H-rr.-.r-:t:?s    1                                       .3  EJanmngJei  2 3 

Engnsh  L2                   :mp.  OR  Agron.  2-Soils  3 
:h    11-Pubhc   Speaking                   3 

U  17 
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FOURTH   YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  -  Br. 

AI  &  VS  51-Prin.  of  Animal  Sd  OR  Itural  Structur ■•> 

Hort.  52-Prin.  of  Plant  Sci.  4  290- Elements  of  Machinery 

Ag.E.  230- Farm   Power  3  3 

Ag.E.  250- Soil  and  Water  Conserv.         3  ^-Application  of  Elect. 

ME.  201-Des.  of  Mach.  Members         3       Rural  Socio!.   105-Sociol.  of  Rural 
Agr.  Econ.  elective* 
Electives  3-4      Bleed  6 

~19 
'Agricultural   Economics   nlmlll  be  chosen  from   Agr.   Econ.   240,   261, 

or  271. 

CURRICULUM  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

The  standard  four-year  course  in  chemical  engineering  has  been  developed  to 
qualify  young  men  for  positions  in  operation,  design,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment of  manufacturing  plants  in  which  raw  materials  are  subjected  to  chemical  and 
physical  changes  to  produce  finished  products. 

This  curriculum  includes  fundamental  courses  in  mathematics  through  differ- 
ential equations;  inorganic,  organic,  and  physical  chemistrv-;  physics;  basic 
engineering  principles,  calculations,  thennod>Tiamics.  and  kinetics,  design  and 
economics,  unit  operations,  process  dvnamics,  and  statistics.  This  curriculum  pro- 
vides the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  those 
subjects  which  wide  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  for  successful  careers 
in  the  chemical  engineering  profession;  or  as  engineers  in  any  industry  involving 
chemical  processing. 

To  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical   I 
noering   degree   in   four  :udents   should   follow   the   curriculum   as    outlined. 

Students  preparing  to  take  Chemical  Engineering  should  present  for  entrance 
as  many  units  as  possible  in  mathematics,   ch  nd  physics.    It   ii   desirable, 

also,  to  have  units  in  German,  French,  or  Russian.   While  certain  basic  courses  in 

>h  and  public  speaking  are  required  in  the  regular  curriculum,  a  student 
will    obtain    a    broader    education    in    economics,    history,    lancn:  ace,    and 

engineering  by  taking  the  combined  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Chemical  Engine* 
courses.  By  a  careful  selection  of  electives,  both  degrees  may  be  earned  in  five  years. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  industry  to  promote 
engineers  to  administrative  and  executive  positions,  the  curriculur  n  broad- 

ened to  include  more  required  work  in  the  field  of  humanities.  Additional  elt- 
courses  ma'-  ted  from  the  humanities  and  business  administration  cm 

In  addition  to  the  demand  for  students  trained  in  chemical  enzineerir.^ 
considerable   demand   throughout    the    State   for   men    trained    in    v  ' 
Engineering.    These    fields    are    closely    allied    with    chemical    engineering.    A    basic 
course  in   Materials   Science   is   recommended   for   all   studerT 
chemical  engineering.  In  addition,  students  may  elect  courses  in  this   area  in   ' 
undergraduate  and  especially   in  their  gr  u-e   inte- 

grated with  the  chemical  engineering  courses,   making  use  of  many  of  the   (': 
mental  concepts  common  to  these  categories. 

The  department  is  a  part  of  the  Encincerinii  Experiment  Station.  The  combined 
facilities    of    the    department    and    the    station  'ion    and 

research.  The  greater  number  of  projects    .  .ted  that  gnu:  and 

to  some  extent  undergraduate  stuii  dpate  in  the  prcm- 
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FIRST  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sein.  Hr. 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Chem.  3—  Inorganic  Chem 5 

Math.    15-Calcnlus    4 

G.  1— Engineering  Lectures   Cr. 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1    2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Chem.  4— Inorganic  Chem 5 

Math.  116-Calculus 4 

Physics  11— General  Physics    4 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2   2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 


15 
SECOND  YEAR 


19 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.    117-Calculus    4 

Chem.  260-Physical  Chem 3 

Humanities   1    3 

Physics  102— General  Physics    4 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.  253-Adv.  Applied  Math 3 

Chem.  261-Physical  Chem 3 

Humanities  2 3 

Physics  125-Intro.  to  Mod.  Physics  .  3 

T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


19 
THIRD  YEAR 


17 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Hum-Social  ( elective )    3 

Chem.  233-Organic  Chem 4 

Ch.E.  201-Ch.E.  Fund 3 

Ch.E.  242-Thermo.  and  Kinetics    .  .  3 

Ch.E.  248-Stat.  Des.  of  Experiments  2 

Physics  126-Intro.  to  Mod.  Physics  .  3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Math,    elective    4 

Chem.  238-Organic  Chem 4 

Ch.E.  202-Ch.E.  Fund 3 

Ch.E.  243-Thermo.  and  Kinetics  .    .  3 

E.E.  105— Electrical  Fundamentals  .  .  4 

Hum-Social  (elective)    3 


18 
FOURTH  YEAR 


20 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Hum-Social  ( elective )    3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials     ...  3 

Ch.E.  206-Ch.E.  Oper 3 

Ch.E.  272-Design    2 

Ch.E.  283-Proc.  Dynamics 3 

English  126-Adv.  Comp 3 

Technical  elective 3 


20 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Hum-Social  (elective)    3 

Speech  11— Public  Speaking   3 

Ch.E.  208-Ch.E.  Oper 3 

Ch.E.  211-Ch.E.  Lab 2 

Ch.E.  273-Design   2 

Technical   elective    3 


16 


Six  hours  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  126 
or  Speech  11.  English  126  will  be  required  if  the  average  grade  in  English  1  and 
2  is  "C"  or  less. 


CURRICULUM  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

The  civil  engineering  curriculum  has  been  planned  to  give  a  broad  coverage  of 
those  general  and  scientific  subjects  that  form  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  and 
special  training  in  the  civil  engineering  field.  General  subjects  are  included  in  all 
semesters  of  the  four-year  program.  These  are  intended  to  improve  and  enrich 
the  student's  understanding  of  man's  relation  to  man  and  they  have  l>een  classified 
as  communications,  humanities,  and  social  consciousness  courses.  In  addition  to 
drawing,  physics,  and  mathematics,  which  form  the  roots  of  any  engineering  course, 
the  student  investigates  such  fields  as  chemistry  and  geology  which  give  a  breadth 
of  scientific  training. 
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A   comprehensive   study   of   earth   measurements    and    ran 
scheduled  for  the  summer  Following  the  first  year.  Training  at  the 
in  photogrammetry  and  geodesy  may  be  elected  during  the  fourth  year  to  round  out 
this  work. 

Courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  rhermod)  naniii s,  and  electrical 
engineering  furnish  breadth  of  training  in  engineering  subjects  and  depth  of  training 

tonics   from  professional   work   in   transportation,   structural   and   s.mitar. 
and  soil  met  hanics,  ;mv  of  which  may   be  the  specialty  of  the  civil 

The  civil  engineering  professional  field  is  too  broad  to  be  covered  thoroughly  in 

a    four-year    course.    For    this    reason,    primar\     emphasis    is    placed    on    engineering 

fundamentals.  A  degree  of  professional  specialization  is  still  possible,  however.  The 
student,  during  his  last  year,  may  select  specialized  courses  in  the  fields  of  t: 

portation.  sanitary  enuineei fog,   structural  engineering,  or  soil  mechanics. 

The  State  Road  Commission  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Department  of  Gfvil  I 
neering  offer  a  cooperative  program  in  which  the  student  divides  his  rime  bet 
formal  education  and  practical  experience.  One  or  more-  semesters  arc-  spent  • 
year  pursuing  the  regular  Civil  Engineering  curriculum  in  school  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the   time   the   trainee   is   employed   by   the   State   Road   Commission,    where   all 

possible  advantage  i^  taken  of  the  engineering  theory  which  the  student  has  studied. 

The  student's  pace  through   the  curriculum   is   determined   primarily   l>y   his    fin  U 

position.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program,  the  regular  B.S.C.I 
is  granted  and  the  trainee  is  ottered  an  c  ogineering  position  with  the  S.R.C. 

FIRST  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

First   Sam.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.   1— Inorganic  Chem 4  Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem.  4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3  English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet.  3 

G.   I— Engineering  Lectures                   Cr.  Math.  116— Calculus  4 

Math.  15-Calculus 4  Physics  11— General  Phys  \ 

M.E.  20-Graphic  Science  I        3  Mil.  Sci  2  or  Air  Sci.  2  .  2 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1                         2  Phvs.  Ed.  2— General  Program  1 

Phys.  Ed.  1-General  Program                    1  C.E.  100-Intro.  to  Civil  En.  1 

17  1<> 


SUMMER 
C.E.   102— Survey  Engineering   (five  weeks) 


8 


First   Sem. 

Humanities  1  

Math.  117-Calculus 

'I'. A.M.    101-Statics 

Physics   102— General  Physics 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sern.                                              Hr. 

3  Humanities   2                                                 3 

.  .     4  Math.  240-Diff.   Equations  OR 

3  Math.  253-Adv.  AppL  Math. 

.  .       4        T.A.M.   102-Mech.  of  Materials  I 

2       T.A.M.  104-Dynam.cs  3 

Physics  124— Modern  Physics  t 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


16 


18 


THIRD 

First    Sem.  Hr. 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics  3 

C.E.  131-Highway  Eng'g.  4 

Geol.  I— General  C.cology  3 

M.E.    121— Thermodynamics  3 

T.A.M.  L03-Mech.  of  Materials  II  3 

X  on-technical  elective  3 


TEAR 

Second  Sem. 

L46— Sanitary  Ens/gL  I 
LOO-Structural  Analysis 

C.i:.    280-Soil    Mechanics 
II.    10,5—  Electrical   Fund 
\on-technical   elec  rive 


Hr. 


19 


1^ 
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FOURTH  YEAR 
First  Seni.  Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

C.E.  147-Sanitary  Eng'g.  II    3      C.E.  221-Eng'g.   Hydraulics    3 

C.E.  260-Stnict.  Analysis  II    3      C.E.  271-Struct.  Design  II 3 

C.E.  270-Stmct  Design  I   3      English  126-Adv.  Composition  OR 

Mat.E.  250-MatIs.  Sci.  Eng'g 3          Speech  11-Public  Speaking   3 

Non-technical  elective    3      Non-technical  elective    3 

Technical  elective 3      Science  or  Eng'g.  Sci.  elective 3 

Technical  elective 3 

18  18 

Six  hours  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  126 
or  Speech  11.  English  126  will  be  required  if  the  average  grade  in  English  1  and 
2  is  "C"  or  less. 

Technical  electives  must  include  at  least  one  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Non-technical  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  social  sciences  and 
humanities. 

CURRICULUM  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  student  who  completes  the  course  general  training  in  engineering  funda- 
mentals and  broad  training  in  the  field  of  electrical  engineering.  Special  training  in 
the  electrical  power  field  or  the  communications  field  is  available  as  electives  in  the 
senior  year. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  electrical  engineering,  the  work  is  limited  mostly  to 
those  subjects  which  are  essential  as  preparatory  courses  for  the  more  technical 
courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

During  the  third  year,  fundamental  courses  in  electrical  engineering  are  intro- 
duced. Two  courses  in  modern  physics  are  included. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  curriculum  is  mainly  courses  in  electrical  engineering, 
and  electives.  Non-technical  electives  to  help  satisfy  the  University  Core  Curriculum, 
technical  electives  to  offer  courses  of  special  interest  to  the  student  and  an  advanced 
mathematics  elective.  These  electives  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  planning 
to  enter  graduate  school. 

FIRST  YEAR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  1— Inorganic  Chem 4  Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  1-Comp.  and  Rhet 3  English  2  -Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

G.  1— Engineering  Lectures 0  Math.  116— Calculus 4 

Math.  15— Calculus 4  Physics  11— General  Physics   4 

M.E.  20-Eng'g.  Draw.  &  Graphics   .      3  Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1   2  Phys.  Ed.  2-General  Program 1 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   1 

17  18 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Humanities  1  3      Humanities  2    3 

Math.    117-Calculus    4      E.E.  25-Electrical  Circuits  4 

Physics  102-General  Physics    4      Math.  253-Adv.  Applied  Math 3 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3      Speech  11-Public  Speaking  3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 2      T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4 2 

16  18 
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THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr 

Econ.  51— Principles    3  Leon.  52— Principles  3 

E.E.   125-Electrical   Circuits  4  E.E.  152- Electronics  A 

E.E.  126-Electric  &  Mag.  Fields  3  E.E.  225-Electric  Circuits  4 

English  126-Adv.  Comp.  3  E.E.  226-Eleotroinagnetic  Fields 

Physics  125-Intro.  to  Mod  Physics         3  Physics  12o- Intro,  to  Mod  PflJ 
T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I           3 

19  17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr 

E.E.  200-Seminar    0  C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics  3 

E.E.  232r-Electromechanical  Dev.           4  E.E.  233-Electromechanical  Dev.  4 

E.E.    252-Electronics     3  E.E.  262— Electronics  &  Comm.  Lab. 

Math,  elective .      3  E.E.  270— Eng'g.  Analy.  &  Design  3 

M.E.  121— Thermodynamics  of  Eng'g.     3  Non-technical  electives       3 

Non-technical   electives    3  Technical    electives  3 

Technical    electives     3 

19  18 

Electives 

Non-technical  electives  shall  be  selected  from  courses  approved  for  University 
Core  Curriculum  requirements  in  the  following  subjects:  Economks,  History. 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Six  hours  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  120 
or  Speech  11.  English  126  will  be  required  if  the  average  grade  in  English  1  and 
2  is  "C"  or  less. 

Technical  electives  shall  be  selected  from  the  following:  Advanced  Mathematics, 
Advanced  Physics,  or  an  engineering  course  in  the  200  series. 

NOTE:  Students  enrolled  In  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  will 
not  be  allowed  to  register  in  any  Electrical  Engineering  course  unless  ho  has 
obtained  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  all  its  prerequisite  Electrical  Engineering 
courses. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  enrolled  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  must  attain  a  passing  grade  in  all  electrical  engineering 
courses  for  which  he  has  registered,  except  for  courses  with  grades  of  "\V"  and 
"WP". 


CURRICULUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  engineering.  The  industrial 
engineer  must  combine  his  knowledge  of  engineering  principles  with  everyday  manu- 
facturing operations  in  order  that  the  product  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
minimum  cost.  The  field  of  the  industrial  engineer  is  that  of  the  process,  production, 
and  cost  expert  engaged  in  planning,  organizing,  improving,  managing;  and  operat- 
ing the  various  procedures  in  producing  all  kinds  of  manufactured  prod  nets. 

The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  in  industrial  engineering  is  to  provide  training 
for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  the  managerial  and  technical  activities  of  the 
engineering  field.  Industrial  engineering  is,  basically,  engineering  with  its  foundation 
in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  with  emphasis  upon  the  human  factum  and  Un- 
economic aspects  which  are  essential  in  engineering  work. 

There  are   many   new  problems   challenging   industry.    Industrial   engineers 
being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  answer  thi.s  challenge.  Their  job  is  to  coord.: 
man,  machine,  and  method  into  a  smooth-running  organization. 

The  first  and  second  years  are  devoted  to  basic  COUiaoi  in  English,  milium 
chemistry,    physics,    statics,    mechanics    of    materials,    graphics,    and    manufacturing 
processes  which  are  essential  to  the  more  technical  courses  which  follow  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 
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Industrial  engineering  includes  motion  and  time  study  analysis  for  work  sim- 
plification and  standardization,  control  of  quality,  control  of  quantity  through  use  of 
production  control  techniques,  and  control  of  labor  costs  through  use  of  such  manage- 
ment activities  as  job  evaluation  and  wage  incentives. 

The  laboratories  provide  the  student  with  practice  in  the  various  phases  of  in- 
dustrial engineering.  Facilities  are  also  available  for  research  and  development  of 
methods  and  procedures  for  manufacture  and  control. 

Besides  giving  the  engineering  fundamentals,  industrial  engineering  provides  for 
basic  course  work  in  the  fields  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The  studies 
provide  for  intensive  training  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  engineering.  The 
specialization  courses  starting  in  the  junior  year  are  planned  for  progressive  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  and  techniques  of  industrial  engineering  as  practiced  in 
industry. 

Statistics  has  been  increasing  steadily  as  a  tool  in  industrial  engineering.  One  of 
its  greatest  contributions  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  control  of  quality  of  manu- 
factured products  by  statistical  method.  Recent  additions  to  the  curriculum  prepare 
students  for  more  advanced  statistical  analysis,  as  may  be  applied  to  production  and 
costs  as  well  as  research.  Among  the  newer  courses,  which  advanced  and  graduate 
students  may  choose  to  investigate,  are  the  concepts  and  theories  of  Operations  Re- 
search, such  as  linear  programming,  queueing,  theory  of  games,  and  statistical  in- 
ventory control. 

West  Virginia  has  many  types  of  industries  in  which  industrial  engineers  may 
be  profitably  employed.  Greater  efficiency  in  operations  as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
industrial  activities  in  the  State  will  maintain  the  need  for  graduates  in  this  ever- 
developing  field. 


First  Sem. 


FIRST  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Hr.      Second  Sem. 


Hr. 


Chem.  1— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  1-Comp.  &  Rhet 3 

G.  1— Engineering  Lectures Cr. 

M.E.  20-Engg.  Draw,  and  Graphics  3 

Math.    15-Calculus    4 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1 2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 

17 


Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  2-Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.  116-Calculus   4 

Physics  11— General  Physics   4 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2   2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program   1 


18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  51— Principles 3 

Humanities    1    3 

Math.  117-Calculus  4 

Physics  102— General  Physics   4 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 2 


19 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  52— Principles  3 

Humanities   2    3 

Math.  253-Adv.  Math 3 

Physics  124— Modern  Physics    4 

T.A.M.    104-Dynamics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4   2 


18 


THIRD 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  105-Electrical  Fund 4 

I.E.  100-Mfg.  Processes   3 

I.E.  140-Motion  &  Time  Study 3 

I.E.  281 -Digital  Comp.  for  Eng'g.    .  3 

I.E.  244-Eng'g.  Statistics   3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I   .  3 

19 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

I.E.  110-Tool  Design   3 

I.E.   131-Fund.  of  I.E 2 

I.E.  151-Acct.  for  Engr's 3 

I.E.  214-Adv.  Anal.  Eng'g.  Data   .  .  3 

M.E.   121-Thermodynamics    3 

18 
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FOURTH   VI  AH 

First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

OE.  115-Fluid  Mechanics  3  [JS.  2M-Std  Mfg.  O  .     3 

I.E.    142-Prod.    Control  3  RoL  Set   l()l-Intn>.  to  Gov't.  3 

I.E.  254-Intro.  Oper.  Research  3  'Speech  1 1— Public-  Speakin                3 

I.E.  287-Eng'g.   Economy  3  "Electives-l  I.     I- chnical 

I.E.  290-Ind.  Stat.  2  ° ° 'Elective- Nan                 !                     3 

Mat.E.  250-Mat.  Set  Eng'g 3 

17  18 

°Either  Speech  11  or  English  126  may  be  taken. 
0 "Elective  (I.E.  Technical)   most  be  taken  from  any  of  the  Industrial  Engfa 
ing  courses  listed  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction. 

°00Elective     (Non-Technical)     may    be    selected    from    psychology,    philosophy, 
economics,  or  sociology. 

A  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Operations  Research  should  take  6  hours 
of  I.E.  Technical  Electives  from  the  following  list  of  courses:  I.E.  215,  I.E.  253,  and 
Math.  242. 

CURRICULUM  IX  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineers,   who   work   in   a   wide  variety  of   industries,    make   vital 
contributions    to    power    generation,    transportation,    manufacturing,    nuclear-en 
developments,    space   exploration    and    other   activities.    For    example,    many    of    the 
engineers  in  the  satellite  and  space  programs  are  mechanical  en|  •rking  on 

re-entry  problems,  nose  cones,  rocket  motors,  guidance  systems,  and  other  associated 
problems. 

Large  numbers  of  mechanical  engineers  are  employed  in  the  following  in- 
dustries: electrical  power,  electronics,  automotive,  chemical,  petroleum  production 
and  refining,  and  many  others. 

The  above  list  of  industries  could  be  extended  to  include  virtually  every  in- 
dustry; thus  it  is  extremely  important  that  mechanical  engineering  students  are 
trained  to  deal  effectively  with  general  engineering  problems.  Adequate  courses  in 
the  humanities,  social  consciousness,  and  communications  are  provided  throughout 
the  four  years,  to  insure  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  individual  who  Is  cap- 
able of  assuming  a  responsible  position  in  society. 

A  basic  engineering  graphics  course  provides  contact  with  engineering  work  dur- 
ing the  first  year  and  are  given  so  as  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  student  with 
graphical  communication.  Theoretical  and  laboratory  instruction  are  provided  to  give 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  machine  tools  and  production  methods. 

Courses  in  mechanisms,  statics,  mechanics  of  materials,  kinetics,  dynamics,  ma- 
chine design,  thermodynamics,  and  other  technical  courses  provide  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  basic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  electrical  engineering  is  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  enable  the 
student  to  handle  engineering  operations  involving  electrical  problems.  The  a 
in  thermodynamics  provides  a  fundamental  background   in  heat  power. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  are  provided  to  supplement  classroom  instruction 
and  to  furnish  a  means  of  teaching  experimental  methods.  The  student  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  observe  phenomena  and   seek   explanation  theories, 

to    note   contradictions,    and    interpret    results.    An    opportunity    is    ;dso    provided    for 
the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  test  codes  of  recognized  n  itfODs] 

The  curriculum  is  highly  technical,   yet   sufficiently   broad   to  meet   the   require- 
ments of  industry  and  society.  The  young  graduate  ordinarily  enters  a  manufacturing 
or  operating  organization,  where  opportunity  is  provided   for  his  development   ii. 
search,  design,  operation,  gales,  or  administration,  depending  upon  his  ind 

his  aptitudes. 

A  student  who  desires  a  broader  training  in  the  lil>eral  arts  than   :  '.in 

the    regular    four-year    curriculum    may    take    a    combined    bachelor    of    science    and 
mechanical  engineering  course.    By   a   careful    selection 
quence  of  registration,  both  degrees  may  be  earned  in  fix 
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FIRST  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.    15-Calculus    4 

Chem.  1— General  Chem 4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

M.E.  20-Graphics    3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program    1 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1    2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.  116-Calculus 4 

Chem.  2— General  Chem.   4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Physics  11— General  Physics 4 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program   1 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 


17 


18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.  117-Calculus 4 

Physics  102— General  Physics   4 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Humanities   1    3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Math.  253-Adv.  Math 3 

Humanities  2    3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I  .  3 

T.A.M.    104-Dynamics    3 

Physics  124— Intro,  to  Mod.  Physics  .  4 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4 2 


16 


18 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem. 


Hr.      Second  Sem. 


T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II  .  .  3 

I.E.  100-Mfg.  Processes   3 

E.E.  105-Electrical  Fund 4 

M.E.  109-Mechanisms 2 

M.E.   120-Thermodynamics    3 

English  126-Technical  Writing  OR 

Speech  11— Public  Speaking   3 

18 


Hr. 


E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics  3 

M.E.  112— Dynamics  of  Mach 3 

M.E.   125— Thermodynamics    3 

M.E.  126-Graphics  II  2 

M.E.   132-Mech.  Lab 2 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

M.E.  201— Design  of  Mach.  Members     3 

M.E.  228-Mech.  Lab 1 

M.E.  230-Heat  Transmission 3 

Mat.E.  250-Materials  Science   3 

Technical   elective    3 

Non-technical  electives    6 


19 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

M.E.  203-Machine  Design 3 

I.E.  244-Statistics  OR 

I.E.  287-Eng'g.  Economy 3 

Technical  electives   6 

Non-technical  electives    6 


18 


NOTE:  Six  hours  of  technical  electives  must  be  taken  from  Mechanical  En- 
gineering courses.  The  12  hours  of  non-technical  electives  must  be  selected  to  meet 
University  Core  Curriculum  requirements. 


GRADUATE  WORK 

For  information  on  graduate  programs  in  the  following  areas,  see  the  1965-66 
Graduate  School  Announcements. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AND  PLANNING 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS  SCIENCE  ENGINEERING 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

SOIL  MECHANICS 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 


The  School  of  Mines 


CURRICULA  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

The  following  engineering  curricula  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

1.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi- 
neering of  Mines. 

2.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Petrole- 
um Engineering. 

3.  A  combined  science  and  engineering  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Petroleum  Engineering. 

In  the  four-year  curricula  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  are  alike.  During 
this  period  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  English  composition,  and  geology,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  history 
and  economics.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  is  given  instruction 
in  the  engineering  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  professional  subjects  pertaining  to 
mining  engineering  and  petroleum  and  natural  gas  engineering.  Also,  studies  in  the 
humanities  are  continuea  with  the  student  being  permitted  to  elect  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied. 

CURRICULUM  IN  ENGINEERING  OF  MINES 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines 

Mining  Engineering  deals  with  discovering,  extracting,  beneficiating,  marketing, 
and  utilizing  minerals  from  the  earth.  The  role  of  the  mining  engineer  is  quite 
diversified  and  there  are  opportunities  for  technical  specialization  in  prospecting. 
development,  production,  beneficiation,  utilization,  and  marketing.  Therefore,  the 
mining  engineer  must  be  well  trained  in  the  fields  of  mining  and  geology  and  also 
in  the  principles  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  as  applied  to  the 
mining  industry.  With  the  present  trend  toward  the  use  of  engineers  in  industrial 
management  and  administrative  positions,  the  mining  engineer's  training  must  also 
include  economics,  business,  personnel  management,  and  the  various  humanities. 

In  this  curriculum  professional  study  includes  geology  and  the  engineering 
principles  of  blasting,  materials  handling,  transportation,  hoisting,  water  control. 
surface  and  underground  systems  of  mining,  roof  control,  ventilation,  mineral  prepar- 
ation, and  plant  design.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  application  of  minine 
machinery  with  particular  attention  to  power  transmission  and  electric  and  hydraulic 
control  systems. 

Special  courses  in  the  design  of  surface  and  underground  mining  installation- 
give  the  student  opportunity  for  using  the  engineering  principles  developed  in  pre- 
ceding phases  of  the  course  as  well  as  for  specialization.  The  student  receives  an  in- 
troduction to  the  management  and  social  aspects  through  courses  devoted  to  econ- 
omic, social,  governmental,  labor,  financial,  and  safety  problems  incident  to  the 
operation  of  a  rnining  enterprise. 
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In  the  fourth  year  the  student  may  specialize  in  coal  mining,  ore  mining,  or 
Other  phases  of  mining  engineering  by  proper  selection  of  design  problems  and 
electives.  He  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  will  assist  him  in  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

Local  coal  fields,  mines,  and  preparation  plants  are  used  extensively  for  experi- 
mental, instructional,  and  field  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  ENGINEERING  OF  MINES 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  1— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

E.M.  1— Freshman  Orientation    0 

Math.    15-Calculus    4 

Hist.  1-World  Civilization   3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1    2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 

17 
°Math.   14-Introductory   Math 2 

19 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.  116-Calculus 4 

Geol.    1-Physical  Geology    3 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 


17 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  11— General  Physics    4 

Math.  117-Calculus 4 

Hist.  2-World  Civilization   3 

E.M.  106-Mineralogy    2 

Econ.  51— Principles   3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3   2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  102— General  Physics    4 

Math.  253-Adv.  Appl.  Math 3 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Econ.  52— Principles   3 

Chem.  163-Physical  Chemistry 4 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4   2 


18 


19 


SUMMER 
E.M.    102— Mine   Surveying    (5   weeks)     5 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Geol.  151-Structural  Geology 3 

Physics  124— Intro,  to  Mod.  Physics  .  4 

English  127-Intro.  to  Lit 3 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

E.M.  108-Fund.  of  Mining 4 


20 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.M.  209-Mineral  Prep 3 

E.E.  105-Electrical  Fund 4 

English  128-Intro.  to  Lit 3 

T.A.M.  102-Strength  of  Materials  .  .  3 

M.E.   121-Thermo.  of  Eng'g 3 

**  Non-technical  elective    3 


19 


*Only  if  necessary  for  entrance  to  Math.  15. 
°* Non-technical    electives    must    be    selected    from    the    following    fields:    Art, 
Classics,   English  and  American  Literature,   Humanities,    Music,   Philosophy,    Econ- 
omics, History,  Psychology,  Political  Science,  Sociology. 
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FOURTH   YEAR 
First  Sem.  Hr.       Second  5  Hr. 

I.E.  244-Eng'g.  Statistics  3       KM.    220-Mh*     I  I  3 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund.  2&-Mine  Eauip.  and  Mack 

E.M.  212— Advanced  Mining  3      I    M    22      Mine   Management 

E.M.  213-Mine  Ventilation  3      Mat]  laments,  Mat  - 

KM.  241— Mechanici  of  Ground  3 

Control   in    Mints  3       G.    LCO-Inspectioo    Trip  0 

00 "Technical    elective  3       Technical  elective  3 

O0.\on-trehnical   I  3 

19 
•••Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  coal  minim'  may  do  so  !)>■  electing  I'M 
217,   Coal   Preparation,   and   m lecting   a  coal   minim:   design    problem    in    1.  M 
Mine  Design. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  ore  mining  may  do  so  by  electing  ELM 
Advanced  Mineral  Preparation,  and  electing  an  or.-  mining  design  problem  in    I 
220,  Mine  Design. 

Recommended  Technical  Electtves 

E.M.  112-Mine  Plant  Design 3  E.M.  230-Elcments  of  Coop. 

E.M.   215-Indus.   Safetv   Engr.        .  2  Prosp.                                                3  or    1 

E.M.  217-Coal  Preparation       3  E.M.  234-Applicd  Geophysics                3 

KM.  218-Adv.  Mineral  Prep.            .  3  I.E.  140-Motion  &  Time  Study                3 

E.M.  219-Adv.  Mining  Method  for  I    VM.  103-Mech.  of  Materials 

Vein  Deposits                 3  Econ.  115— Labor  Problems 

E.M.  224— Mining  Eng'g.  Problems  1  to  3  Ceol.  275-CoaJ  Geology                           4 

E.M.  228— Mine  Equip.  &  Machine  Manag.  217— Personnel  Management 

Controls  3  M.E.  230-Heat  Transfer                            3 

E.M.  229- Adv.  Mine  Equip.  Appl.   .  3 

CURRICULUM  IX  PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Petroleum  Engineering 

Petroleum  engineering  deals  with  the  discovery,  production  and  transportation 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Consequently,  the  petroleum  engineer  must  be  soundly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  geology  as  related  to  the  occurrence,  discovery,   and 

Eroduction  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum.  In  this  curriculum  this  training  is  obtained 
y  the  study  of  geology  as  well  as  by  the  geological  principles  developed  in  thr 
courses  relating  to  oil  field  development  and  production.  In  addition,  the  petroleum 
engineer  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  oil  and  gas  production  as  well 
as  in  the  technology  of  transportation.  This  training  may  lx^  obtained  in  the  seven! 
courses    pertaining    to    petroleum    technology    and    in    natural  ring    and 

distribution  as  well  as  the  courses  given  in  the  engineering  and   ;  and 

mathematics.  Today,  there  is  a  strong  trend  towards   employing  the  petroleum   <-n- 
cinecr  as   supervisors,   managers,    and    executives.    Education    for    this    aspect    <  i 
career  is  provided  by  the  courses  in  property  evaluation,  oil  and  gas  law,  as  w<ll  as 
in  economics  and  the  humanities.  In  the  senior  year  electives   a; 
of  which  the  student  may  obtain  additional  training  in   geology  or  geophysfc  I   or  in 
management  of  supervisory  skills  or  in  some  Special  phase  "I   petroleum  and   natural 

technology'.  Assistance  in  this  phase  of  the  program  will  |  by  an  adS 

assigned  to  the  student  for  this  purpose. 

The  School  is  particularly  Fortunate   in  that  YV<  at   Virginia  leum   and 

natural  gas  producing  state  and  as  a  result  local  production  and 
secondary   recovery   projects,   compressor  stations   and   refineries   provide   esceDenl 

opportunity    for    field    studv    of    petroleum    engineering    problems,    techniques,    and 
methods.  The  petroleum  laboratories  of  the  School  are  well  eauipped  for  hboratory 

study  of  gas  measurement  apparatus,   for  core   ansJysfa   .is   w.ll   as   for  the  study  of 
drilling  muds  and  for  study  of  and  experiments  on  drilling  and  pumping  machinery 
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FIRST  YEAR  PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  1— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

E.M.  1— Freshman  Orientation 0 

Math.    15-Calculus    4 

Hist.  1-World  Civilization   3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  Air  Sci.  1    2 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 


Second  Sem.  Hr 

Chem.  2— Inorganic  Chem 4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.  116-Calculus 4 

Geol.   1-Physical  Geology    3 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  Air  Sci.  2 2 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program   1 


•Math.   14— Introductory  Math. 


17 

...     2 

19 
SECOND  YEAR 


17 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Phvsics  11— General  Physics    4 

Math.  117-Calculus 4 

Hist.  2-World  Civilization   3 

E.M.  106-Mineralogy   2 

Econ.  51— Principles  3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  Air  Sci.  3 2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  102— General  Physics   4 

Math.  253- Adv.  Appl.  Math 3 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Chem.  163-Physical  Chemistry 4 

Econ.  52— Principles   3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  Air  Sci.  4  2 


18 

SUMMER 
E.M.    102— Mine   Surveying    (5  weeks)    5 


19 


THIRD 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

T.A.M.    104-Dynamics    3 

Physics  124— Modern  Physics    4 

English  127— Intro,  to  Literature   ...      3 
Pet.E.  106-Oil  &  Gas  Field  Div. 

and  Production   4 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

Geol.  151-Structural  Geology   3 

20 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  105-Electrical  Fundamentals  .  .  4 

English  128— Intro,  to  Literature   ...  3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials    ...  3 

M.E.   121— Thermodynamics    3 

Geol.  272-Petrol.  Geology   3 

Pet.E.  236-Mech.  of  Hydrocarbon 

Fluids 3 


19 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Hr. 


First  Sem. 

Mat.E.  250-Element  of  Mat.  Sci. 

Eng'g 3 

I.E.  244— Engineering  Statistics    ....  3 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

Pet.E.  232-Pet.  Reservoir  Eng'g.    .  .  5 

Pet.E.  206-Natural  Gas  Eng'g 3 


18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Pet.E.  237-Comp.  &  Prop,  of  Oil 

Well  Drilling  Fluids    2 

Pet.E.  216-Pet.  Engr.  Design   3 

Pet.E.  235-Fund.  of  Well  Logging  .  3 

G-100-Inspection  Trip    0 

Technical  Electives    5 

°*  Non-technical  electives    6 


19 


•Only  if  necessary  for  entrance  to  Math.  15. 
••  Non-technical    electives    must    be    selected    from    the    following    fields:    Art, 
Classics,    English    and   American   Literature,    Humanities,    Music,    Philosophy,    Eco- 
nomics, History,  Psychology,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 
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Recommended  Th  mnCAL   Electtves 

i:.M.  207-Introductory  SeLsmology  1  Pet.L.  240-Sec.  Recovery  of  Oil  by 

E.M.  214-Mine  Val.,  Cost  Control                     Water    1  Idling  3 

and  Economics  3  T.A.M.  103—  M                         :  tls  3 

KM.  215-Ind.  Safety  Eng'g.      .  .  .  2  Ceol.  2-Phys.  Geol.  Lab,  1 

E.M.  230-Elem.  of  Geop.  Prosp.  3  or  4  GeoL    K>1 -Field  Geology  3 

E.M.  234-Applied  Geophysics  3  Geo!    L70-Nat  Ret,  a  GeoL  of 

PetE.  203- Petrol.  Prop.  Val.  2           Weil  Virginia  2  or  3 

Pet.K.  238-Oil  &  Gas  Law  2  M.E.  230- Heat  Tran.sf.-r  3 


FIVE-YEAR  CURRICULA 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  conjunction  uith  a  degree  in  engineering. 

These  curricula  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  r- 
a  broader  training  than  is  provided  in  the  four-year  program.  They  also  enable  the 
student  to  take  lighter  schedules  than  are  required  in  the  four-year  curricula. 

(A)  Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  to  be  conferred  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  where  the  student's  grade-point  average  is  2.5  or  over,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  conferring  of  the  engineering  degree  where  the  grade-point 
average  is  below  2.5. 

( 1 )  The  requirements  of  the  first  three  years  of  any  four-year  eTigineering  cur- 
riculum. 

(2)  a.  Twelve  semester  hours  of  one  foreign  language,  where  no  secondary 
school  entrance  credits  have  been  allowed,  or 

b.  Six  smester  hours  at  intermediate  level,  where  two  units  of  entrance 
credits  have  been  allowed  in  the  same  foreign  language. 

(3)  Electjves    from   the   following   groups,    amounting    to    six    semester    hours 
where  (2a)  applies  and  twelve  semester  hours  where   (2b)   applies. 

a.  Not  more  than  three  hours  each  of  English,  history,  and  speech. 

b.  Not  more  than  sit  hours  each  in  any  one  or  more  than  the  following 
groups:  foreign  language  (other  than  specified  above);  journalism;  com- 
merce, political  science;  and  philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

( B )  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering  or  mining 
or  petroleum  engineering,  to  be  conferred  on  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
fifth  year. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

1.  Elective  Groups  for  Students  in  Other  Colleges.  Candidates  for  degrees  other 
than  engineering  degrees,  and  special  students  in  any  department  of  the  Univer 
are   permitted  to   elect  subjects   in  the  College   of   Engineering   and   the   School    of 
Mines,  provided,  in  each  case,  they  have  had  the  subjects  specified  as  prerequisites. 
Students  who  wish  to  take  a  general  classical   or  scientific  course  of  study   L> 
taking  the  engineering  curriculum  are  advised  to  carry  their  mathematics   as  f  >.: 
called  for  by  the  engineering  curriculum,   and   to   take  some  elective   work   in    the 
College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines. 

2.  Partial  Curriculum.  Students  who  have  not  the  time  or  are  otherwise  BDftble 
to  take  the  full  curriculum  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  or  partial  curriculum, 
consisting  of  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared  to  take,  provided  such  curriculum 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  adviser.  For  information  as  to  requirements  for 
admission  of  special  students,  see  page  34. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

The  University  confers  the  following  professional  dcgi- •  jpftoe   Engfa 

(A.E.),    Chemical    Engineer    (Ch.E.),    Civil    Engineer 

(E.E.),   Mechanical   Engineer    (M.E.),   Engineer  of   Mines    (E.M),   and    Petroleum 

Engineer  (Pet.E.). 

The  professional  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  West  Virginia  University  on  the  basis  of  practical 
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experience  and  study  in  absentia,  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  and  oral  final  ex- 
amination. 

To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  must  have  been  in  active 
practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least  five  years  since  receiving  his  first  degree,  and 
must  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  important  work  at  least  two  years. 

Application  for  registration  as  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  should  be 
made  not  later  than  October  1  in  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  desired. 
Detailed  regulations  and  registration  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering* 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

A.E. 

116.  Introduction  to  Flight  Vehicles.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  20,  Physics  102,  and/or 
cone:  Math.  253.  Discussion  of  flight  vehicles  of  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
Introduction  to  the  methods  of  graphical  communication,  production,  and 
fabrication  used  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Solution  of  aerospace  problems 
by  graphical,  digital,  and  analog  methods.  2  hr.  lee.,  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Fluid  Dynamics  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  253;  or  cone:  M.E.  120,  A.E.  116. 
Properties  of  the  fluid  medium,  dimensional  analysis,  hydrostatics,  kinematics 
and  dynamics  of  a  fluid  field,  perfect  fluid  flow  about  a  body,  complex 
potential  function,  conformal  transformation,  thin  airfoil  theory,  finite  wing 
theory.  4  hr.  lee. 

202.  Fluid  Dynamics  III.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253,  A.E.  201.  Steady  flow  of  incom- 
pressible and  compressible  fluids.  Stream  functions  and  potential  theory  of 
two  dimensional  ideal  flows.  Flow  equations  in  vector  notation.  Conformal 
transformations  and  airfoil  development.  Viscous  and  three  dimensional  effects 
on  ideal  flows.  Two  and  three  dimensional  vortex  flows.  3  hr.  lee. 

203.  Appldzd  Aerodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  209.  Chordwise  and  spanwise  airload 
distribution  for  plain  wings,  wings  with  aerodynamic  and  geometric  twist, 
wings  with  deflected  flaps,  and  wings  with  ailerons  deflected.  Section  induced 
drag  characteristics.  3  hr.  lee. 

205.  Experimental  Fluid  Dynamics.  2  hr.  PR:  A.E.  223.  Subsonic  and  super- 
sonic wind  tunnel  testing  methods  and  practice.  Experiments  include  the 
following  measurements:  pressure  distribution  on  bodies,  boundary  layer  de- 
termination, turbulence  measurements,  force  tests,  and  stability  and  perform- 
ance determinations.  Corrections  for  scale  and  jet  boundary  effects.  Data 
collection.  Data  reduction  by  digital  computer.  Test  design,  data  analysis, 
and  engineering  report  preparation.  1  hr.  lee,  3  hr.  lab. 

207.  Flight  Vehicle  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  209.  Preliminary  design  of  flight 
vehicles.  Vehicles  are  designed  with  regard  for  performance  and  stability 
requirements,  considering  aerodynamics,  weight  and  balance,  structural 
arrangement,  configuration,  guidance,  and  propulsive  effects.  Layout  draw- 
ings and  calculations  are  combined  in  a  preliminary  design  report.  1  hr.  lee, 
6  hr.  lab. 

208.  Flight  Testing.  2  hr.  PR:  A.E.  209.  Flight  test  theory  and  practice.  Stability 
and  performance  determination  based  on  flight  test  of  Cessna  182  airplane. 
Flight  test  data  reduction  practice.  1  hr.  lee.,  3  hr.  lab. 

209.  Flight  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  201.  Performance  estimation  with 
emphasis  on  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Fundamental  concepts  of  stability  and  control 
of  aircraft.  3  hr.  lee. 

♦Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  taken  as  undergraduate  work  by- 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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210.  Flight  VeHKXJ    Sum  n  RB  I.  3  hr.   PR:   T.AM     1  a   of  elementary 

structural  forms,  load  factors,  truss  analysis,  and  introduction  bo  us<-  oi  tliin 
sIm  it  in  aerospace  vehicles.  3  hr.  lee. 

211.  1  iii. in    Vi  me.i.i    Sna<  nils   II.   3  hr.    PR:    A.I".   210  or   BOJUiv,    ( 'ontinuation 

of  A.E.  210.  Deflections  oi  stun  tuns.  Analysis  and  design  of  statically  hv 
detenninate  Btnictnies  used  in  flight  vehicles.  Emphasis  on  achieving  high 
strength/weight  ratios.  3  hr.  lee. 

212.  Design  of  Flk.ui  Structures  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A .!■:.  207   211.  Structura]  design 

and  analysis  of  flight  vehicle  members.  Layout  and  detail  d^rfgn  of  specified 
components  arc  required.  1  hr.  Ice,  0  hr.  lal>. 

213.  Experimental  Flight  Vehicle  Structures,  l  hr.  PR;   A.I.    21 1.  SUeugth 

tests   of   flight   vehicle   materials,   static   test    of   components,    bendin 

torsion  of   shell   structures,   compression    tests   of   thin-walled    structures.    3    hr. 

lab. 

217.  Design  of  1  ik.hi  Structures  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103.  Analysis  and  detail 
design  of  simple  fittings,  beams,  welded  structures,  rbrgmgs,  castings. 
Methods  of  production  and  fabrication.  1  hr.  lee.,  6  hx.  lab. 

218.  Aeroelasticity.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  210.  The  study  of  vibrating  systems  of  tingle 
degree  and  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  flutter  theory  and  modes  of  vibration. 

torsional  divergence  and  control  reversal.  3  hr.  lee. 

219.  Introduction   to  Research.    1-3  hr.   PR:    Senior  standing   and   consent.    An 

introduction  to  the  methods  of  organizing  theoretical  and  experimental  re- 
search. Formulation  of  problems,  project  planning,  and  research  propOf  il 
preparation. 

220.  Research  Problems.  2-6  hr.  PR:  A.E.  219.  Performance  of  tin  res,  arch  pro- 
ject as  proposed  in  A.E.  219.  Project  results  are  given  in  written  technical 
reports,  with  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

223.  Fluid  Dynamics  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  201,  M.E.  120.  Introduction  to  com- 
pressible, nonviscous  fluids,  isentropic  flow,  Prandtl-Meyer  expansion,  shock 
waves,  airfoils  in  compressible  flow,  small  perturbation  theory,  viscous  in- 
compressible flow,  boundary  layer,  exact  and  integral  solutions,  introduction 
to  turbulence.  3  hr.  lee. 

224.  Flight  Vehicle  Propulsion.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  223.  Application  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  gas  dynamics  to  combustion.  Turbine  cycles  with  emphasis 
On  turboprop  and  turbojet  propulsion.  Ramjets.  Rocket  propulsion  by 
chemical,  nuclear  and  electrical  systems.  Propulsion  of  Staged  vehicles. 
3  hr.  lee. 

225.  Guided  Missile  Systems.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  223,  and/or  cone:  A.E.  22-1.  1 
philosophy  according  to  mission   requirements.    Preliminary   configuration    and 

design  concepts.  Aerodynamic  effects  on  missiles  during  launch  and  Flight 

Ballistic  missile  trajectories.  Stability  determination  bv  analog  simulation. 
Performance  determination  by  digital  and  analog  simulation.  Control,  guid- 
ance, and  propulsion  systems.  Operational  and  reliability  considerations.  3  hr. 
lee. 

226.  Fluid  Dynxmk  I  IV.  3  hr.  PR:  A.K.  223.  Shock  tube  theory  and  applications. 
Introduction  to  kinetic  theory,  the  calculation  of  viscosity  and  thermal  con- 
ductivity. Fundamentals  of  lnpersonic  flow  and  the  determination  of  mini- 
mum drag  bodies.  3  hr.  lee 

°258.    Space   MECHANICS.    3   hr.    PR:    Math.    253,    T.A.M.    101    An    introduction    of 

flight  in  and  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  space  vehicles.   Hie  laws  of 

Kepler  and  Orbital  theory.  Energy  requirements  for  satellite  and  interplanetary 
travel.  Exit  from  and  entry  into  an  atmosphere.  3  hr.  IOC. 
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280.    Aerospace  Problems.  1-3  hr.  Upper  division  and  graduate. 
299.    Thesis.  2-6  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  and  permission. 

AVIATION 

NOTE:  A.E.  171  and  172  or  A.E.  172  and  173,  or  A.E.  171,  172,  and  173,  may  be 
taken  concurrently  b>y  consent. 

°170.  Aviation  Ground  School.  0-2  hr.  Nomenclature  of  aircraft,  civil  air  regu- 
lations, navigation,  meteorology,  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines.  This  course 
serves  as  preparation  for  the  private  pilot  written  examination. 

°171.  Flight  Training.  0-1  hr.  PR  or  cone:  A.E.  170.  Primary  flight  instruction. 
First  course  in  a  sequence  leading  toward  an  F.A.A.  private  pilot  certificate. 
Twenty  hours  of  flight  training  in  Cessna  airplanes.  Special  flight  fee  $100, 
payable  at  registration. 

•172.  Flight  Training.  0-1  hr.  Continuation  of  A.E.  171.  Twenty  hours  of  flight 
training.  Special  flight  fee  $100,  payable  at  registration. 

°173.  Flight  Training.  0-1  hr.  Continuation  of  A.E.  172.  Twenty  hours  of  flight 
training.  Special  flight  fee  $100,  payable  at  registration. 

•181.  Advanced  Flight  Training.  0-1  hr.  Advanced  flight  instruction  with 
emphasis  on  cross-country,  night  and  instrument  flying.  Twenty  hours  of  flight 
training.  Special  flight  fee  $100,  payable  at  registration. 

*182.  Advanced  Flight  Training.  0-2  hr.  Advanced  flight  instruction  with  em- 
phasis on  cross-country,  night  and  instrument  flying.  Forty  hours  of  flight 
training.  Special  flight  fee  $200,  payable  at  registration. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.E. 

10.  Princdples  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  Introduction 
to  several  fields  of  agricultural  engineering  and  how  they  are  applied  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  3  hr.  rec. 

180,    181.    Assigned  Topics.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

190.  Farm  Machinery.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Construction,  operation,  adjustment, 
and  testing  of  farm  machines.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

200.  Seminar.  1  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 

201.  Agricultural  Structures.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102.  Structural  design  and 
functional  requirements  of  agricultural  buildings.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

210.  Application  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  106.  Economic 
application  of  electric  light,  heat,  and  power.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

220.  Agricultural  Process  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115,  M.E.  121.  Appli- 
cation of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  to  agricultural  engineering  process- 
es. 2  hr.  rec.,  1  hr.  lab. 

230.  Farm  Power.  4  hr.  PR:  M.E.  121.  Fundamental  theories  underlying  design 
and  operation  of  internal  combustion  engines  used  in  agriculture.  3  nr.  rec., 
3  hr.  lab. 

240.  Hydrology.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  The  study  of  a  hydrologic  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  precipitation  and  runoff  as  related  to  design  of  hydraulic  structures, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  and  flood  control.  3  hr.  rec. 

•Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  taken  as  undergraduate  work  by 
students  In  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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241.  Physical  Cijmatolocy.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Physical  principles  underlying 
the  variations  and  changes  in  climate;  climatic  controls;  elements  of  micro- 
climatology;  engineering  applications  and  uses  of  climatic  data.  3  hr.  rec. 

250.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Engineering  principle 
and  practices  in  conservation,  utilization,  and  manag« mi  nt  of  soil  and  wat«  r 
resources.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

290.  Elements  of  Machinery  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  requirements 
for  construction,  principles  of  operation  and  adequate  ■djuitinenl  of  agri- 
cultural machines  and  principles  of  testing  agricultural  equipment  2  hr.  rec., 
3  hr.  lab. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Ch.E. 

201.  Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101,  T.A.M.  104. 
Math.  253.  Review  of  vector  and  tensor  algebra;  viscosity;  method  of  shell 
balances;  equations  of  continuity,  motion,  and  energy;  Navier-Stokes  equa- 
tion; turbulent  flow;  flow  through  porous  media;  microscopic  momentum 
balances;  boundary  layer;  heat  conduction  in  solids;  convective  heat  transfer, 
boiling  and  condensation;  radiation;  diffusion  of  mass;  film  and  penetration 
theory;  analogies  among  heat,  mass,  and  momentum  transfer.  3  hr.  rec. 

202.  Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Ch.E.  201. 
3  hr.  rec. 

206.    Chemical   Engineering   Operations.    3   hr.    PR    or    cone:    Ch.E.    202    and 
Math.  253.  Application  of  fundamental  theory  to  the  design,  performani 
operation  of  chemical  process  equipment.  1  nr.  rec.,  6  hr.  computation  lab. 

208.  Chemical  Engineering  Operations.  3  hr.  PR:  Ch.E.  206.  Continuation  of 
Ch.E.  206.  1  hr.  rec.,  6  hr.  computation  lab. 

210.  Process  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Ch.E.  208.  Process  equipment  calculations 
for  unsteady  state.  Determination  of  maximum  and  minimum  process  con- 
ditions. Economics  of  processing  methods.  3  hr.  rec. 

211,  212.  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory.  2  hr.  PR:  Ch.E.  207.  Experi- 
mental work  in  the  unit  operations;  practice  in  writing  engineering  reports. 
6  hr.  lab. 

224.  Process  Development.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238  and  261,  Ch.E.  202,  206,  and 
243.  Development  of  process  systems  from  the  unit  operations-unit  process 
concept.  Use  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  in  the  evaluation  of  system  re- 
quirements and  performance.  3  hr.  rec. 

242.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem. 
261.  Material  and  energy  balances;  internal  energy  levels;  statistical  dis- 
tributions and  statistical  evaluation  of  thermodynamic  functions;  empirical 
evaluation  of  thermodynamic  functions;  second  law  of  thermodynamics; 
thermodynamic  properties  of  solutions  and  solid  phases;  chemical  and 
physical  equilibria.  Kinetics  of  simple  and  complex  chemical  reactions; 
development  of  rate  equations.  Kinetics  of  vapor  phase-catalytic  reactions; 
development  of  rate  equations  and  mechanisms  of  reactions;  backmixing. 
3  hr.  rec. 

243.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  3  hr.  Continuation 
of  Ch.E.  242.  3  hr.  rec. 

°248.  Statistical  Design  of  Experiments.  2  hr.  PR:  Math.  253  or  consent.  De- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  factorial  design  based  on  selected  observations. 
Other  design  procedures  such  as  confounding,   composite  design  and  evolu- 

•Courses  marked   with  an   asterisk  may  be   taken   as   undergraduate   work   by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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tionary  operations,  with  applications  to  chemical  engineering  and  related 
fields.  Evaluation  of  the  factors  affecting  systems,  development  of  factor 
interrelations  and  the  nature  of  interactions.  Determination  of  optimum  con- 
ditions. Computing  technics.  2  hr.  rec. 

272.  Chemical  Engineering  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  Ch.E.  207,  T.A.M.  102.  Design 
of  process  equipment  from  economic,  chemical  and  engineering  considerations. 
Study  of  plant  location  and  layout.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

273.  Chemical  Engineering  Design.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Ch.E.  272.  2  hr.  rec., 
3  hr.  lab. 

280.  Chemical  Engineering  Problems.  1-6  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
students. 

283.  Process  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253,  Ch.E.  207.  Introduction  to  auto- 
matic control  and  control  loop  concepts,  measurement  of  variables,  dynamic 
properties  of  instruments,  process  response,  discussion  of  controller  types, 
derivation  of  equations  for  first  and  second  order  control  systems,  derivation 
of  equations  for  first  and  second  order  process,  transient  analysis  of  process 
and  control  systems,  use  of  analog  computer  for  process  simulation  and 
solution  of  differential  equations.  3  hr.  rec. 

284.  Industrial  Instrumentation  and  Control.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  108.  Dis- 
cussion of  process  characteristics,  theory  and  application  of  measuring 
means.  Theory,  modes  and  application  of  automatic  control.  Selection  and 
characteristics  of  final  control  elements.  3  hr.  rec. 

297.  Thesis.  2-5  hr.  A  problem  in  chemical  engineering  or  industrial  chemistry  is 
selected  for  investigation.  A  carefully  prepared  report  is  required.  Open  only 
to  qualified  seniors.  6-15  hr.  lab. 

Materials  Science  Engineering 

Mat.E. 

*250.  Engineering  Materials  Science.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  124  or  125.  Includes 
a  study  of  the  internal  structures  of  metals,  ceramics,  and  organic  materials 
and  the  dependence  of  properties  upon  these  structures.  Also  the  behavior  of 
materials  under  conditions  involving  mechanical  stresses,  thermal  reactions, 
corrosion,  electromagnetic  fields  and  radiation.  3  hr.  rec. 

*254.  Principles  of  Metallurgical  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  112.  Includes 
the  theory  and  physical  principles  involved  in  the  production  of  metals  from 
their  ores.  3  hr.  rec. 

*255.  Synthetic  Materials.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  112.  Properties,  uses  and  methods 
of  production  of  synthetic  materials  such  as  plastics,  elastomers,  laminates, 
lubricants  and  miscellaneous  materials  of  construction.  3  hr.  rec. 

*260.  Physical  Ceramics.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  124  or  125.  The  electronic  and 
crystalline  structure  of  ceramic  materials;  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  of 
ceramic  systems;  the  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  thermal,  and  optical 
properties  of  ceramic  materials  and  the  factors  affecting  them;  processing  and 
utilization  of  ceramic  materials.  3  hr.  rec. 

*261.  Principles  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Mat.E.  260.  Identification 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  properties  of  ceramic  systems  through  application 
of  factorial  design;  the  development  of  empirical  equations  showing  the 
relationships  between  the  factors;  development  of  optimum  conditions.  3 
hr.  rec. 

•Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  taken  as   undergraduate  work  by 
stvidents  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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°265.     Maijhiais   Sa»Oi    Lvhoraiory.   2   hr.    PR:    M.it.K.    29  'repar- 

ation and  pratreatment  of  engineering  materials  for  pfa 

physical  inspection.  6  hr.  lab. 


269.    X-Ray  DIFFRACTION.  2  hr.  The  theory  of  X-rav  diffraction  and  applicatj 

the  analysis  of  crystalline  materials,   nsmg  me   powdei 
dipiractpmeter.   Open   to   students   in   geology,    chemistry,    engmeerin 

related  fields  with  permission  of  the  instructor.    1   hr.   rec'.,   3  hr.   lab. 
-WCXEAR    ENGINEERING 

Nuc.E. 

290.    Introductory    Nuclear    Engineering.    3    hr.    PR:     Physics     112.    Includ. ■ 
elementary  nuclear  physics  iwcossirj  for  understanding  nndeai  engineering. 

Design  and  operation  of  nuclear  reactors,  shielding,  instrumentation.  beaJm 
physics,  fuel  cycles,  uses  of  radioactive  isotopes,  nuclear  propulsion.  3hr.  rec 

CI\  IL  ENGINEERING 

C.E. 

°1.    SUHVBVING.    2    hr.    PR:    Math.    4.    For    non-civil    engineering    students.    Ele- 
mentary theory  of  measmement  of  distance,  direction,  and  difference 
vation.   Field   work   with   transit,   tape,   level,   stadia,    and  plane   table    Office 
computation  and  plotting.  1  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

°5.  Land  SURVEYING,  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  Primarily  for  forestry  students.  Theory 
and  practice  with  compass,  transit,  level,  stadia,  and  plane  table;  com- 
putations of  area;  astronomical  observations;  map  plotting.  2  hr.  rec.,  6  hr.  lab. 

°6.  Topographic  Mapping.  2  hr.  PR:  C.E.  5.  Primarily  for  forestry  students 
Topographic  maps;  surveys  for  roads  and  property  lines;  U.  S.  Public  Land 
Surveys;  practice  in  lettering,  plotting,  and  inking  of  topographic  maps.  1  hr 
rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

Introduction  to  Civil  Engineering.  1  hr.  PR:  Freshman  standing.  A 
survey  of  the  historical  foundations  of  ci\il  engineering  and  the  role  of  the 
profession  m  the  future.  The  basic  areas  of  civil  engineering  will  be  intro- 
duced and  discussed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  opportunities  inherent 
in  civil  engineering  careers.  Introductory  problems,  lectures,  and  laboratory 
tours  will  be  included.  2  hr.  rec. 

102.  Survey  Engineering.  6  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Theory  of  measurement  and 
errors;  introduction  to  least  squares;  figures  of  the  earth;  study  of  instruments 
for  measuring  distance,  direction,  and  elevation  including  'their  geometry 
accuracy,    use,    and    adjustment;    terrestrial    and  md    fi,.jtj 

astronomy;    horizontal   and  vertical   curve*;    earthwork   measurement     tria- 
lation;    boundary    surveying.    Hie  lecution    and    •  •    field    sur- 

veys tor  maps,  lx>undaries  and  routes;  determination  of  true  meridian  calcu- 
lation of  areas. 

115.    Fluid  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  T.A.M.   104.  Fluid  minar  and 

turbulent  flow  of  compressible  and  incompressible  fluids,  fl 
open  channel  flow,  and  kinetics  of  fluids.  3  hr.  rec. 

Firm   Mechanics  Laboratory.    1    hr.   PR  or  cone:    C.E.    115     M  ment 

of    the    properties    and    flow    characteristics    of    gases    and    liqui 
machinery.  3  hr.  lab. 


100. 


'110. 


.t„r,'?8ur.f  marked   with  an   asterisk   may  hp   taJcaa    as    undergraduate   work   bv 
indents   in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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131.  Highway  Engineering.  4  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102.  Highway  administration,  econ- 
omics, and  finance;  planning  and  design;  subgrade  soils  and  drainage;  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Design  of  a  highway.  Center  line  and  grade  pro- 
jections, earthwork  and  cost  estimate.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

141.  Railway  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102.  Development  and  importance  of 
the  railroad  industry.  Principles  of  location,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance.  3  hr.  rec. 

146.  Sanitary  Engineering  I.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Hydrology  as  applied  to  water 
and  waste  water  systems.  Design  of  water  distribution  and  waste  water 
systems.  The  study  and  partial  design  of  water  and  waste  water  treatment 
facilities.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

147.  Sanitary  Engineering  II.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Examination  of  water  and 
waste  water,  water  treatment,  waste  water  treatment  and  special  problems 
in  public  health,  air  pollution  and  radioactivity.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

160.  Structural  Analysis  I.  5  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101  and  102.  Analysis  of  stresses 
and  deflections  in  statically  determinate  structures  caused  by  fixed  and  mov- 
ing loads.  Study  of  influence  lines  and  loading  criteria  for  beams,  and  plane 
and  space  framed  structures.  Application  of  electronic  computer  techniques  to 
structural  problems.  4  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

*179.    Engineering  Materials.  2  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103.  Properties  and  behavior  of 
materials  used  in  engineering.  2  hr.  rec. 

190.  Contracts  and  Specifications.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  or  consent.  Ele- 
ments of  contracts;  contracting  procedures;  contract  documents;  preparation  of 
specifications;  legal  relations,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  engineers.  2  hr.  rec 

210.  Photogrammetry.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102.  Geometry  and  interpretation  of  the 
aerial  photograph;  flight  planning;  radial-line  control;  principles  of  stereo- 
scopy;  plotting  instruments.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

211.  Geodesy.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102  and  Math.  116.  Precise  base  line  measurements, 
triangulation  and  leveling,  geodetic  astronomy;  figure  of  the  earth,  map  pro- 
jections; rectangular  coordinate  systems;  least  squares  adjustment;  gravity. 
3  hr.  rec 

221.  Engineering  Hydraulics.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Fundamental  principles  of 
flow,  similitude,  flow  measurement,  water  hammer  and  surging,  channel 
transitions,  gradually  varied  flow,  wave  motion  and  sediment  transportation. 
Design  of  various  elements  of  hydraulic  structures.  3  hr.  rec. 

231.  Concrete  and  Aggregates.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  131,  179,  T.A.M.  103.  Con- 
siderations and  methods  for  the  design  of  concrete  mixes.  Effect  of  air 
entraining  agents  and  other  additives.  Studies  of  the  influence  of  aggregate 
properties  on  the  design  and  performance  of  concrete  mixtures.  An  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  test  commonly  used  for  concrete  and  aggregates  and  the 
significance  of  these  tests.  3  hr.  rec. 

232.  Principles  of  Transportation  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  131  or  consent. 
A  basic  approach  to  the  problem  of  integrated  transportation  systems  from 
the  standpoint  of  assembly,  haul,  and  distribution  means.  Analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  transport  equipment  and  traveled  way.  Power  require- 
ments, speed,  stopping,  capacity,  costs,  economics  of  location  and  route 
selection  will  be  discussed.  Future  technological  developments  and  innova- 
tions will  be  considered.  3  hr.  rec. 

251.  Public  Health  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  146  or  147  or  consent.  The 
engineering  aspects  involved  in  the  control  of  the  environment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of  man.  Discussions 
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will  include  communicable  disease  control,  milk  and  food  sanitation,  air  pol- 
lution, refuse  disposal,  industrial  hygiene,  and  radiological  health  hazards. 
3  hr.  rec. 

252.  Water  Resources  Ivm;ini:i.iun<;.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Dedgn  of  water- 
reSOUroe     systems.    The    interrelationship    between    i  objectives,     en- 

gineering analysis  and  governmental  agencies.  3  hr.   rec. 

260.  Structural  ANALYSIS  II.  3  hr.  PR:  CJE.  160.  An  introduction  to  the  fund  i- 
mental  theory  of  statically  indeterminate  structures,  Genet*]  theory  of  con- 
tinuity and  iterative  and  energy  methods  applied  to  the  analyse  (>{  inde- 
terminate beams  and  frames.  3  hr.  nc 

261.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  260.  Advanced 
topics  in  indeterminate  structural  analysis  for  trusses  and  nonprismatic  in-  ru- 
bers. 3  hr.  rec. 

270.  Structural  Design  I.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  C.E.  260.  Theory  and  design  of 
reinforced  concrete  members.  Design  considerations  for  concrete  bridges  and 
buildings.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

271.  Structural  Design  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  C.E.  260.  Design  of  steel  bridge 
and  building  structures.  Welded,  riveted,  and  bolted  connections;  simple  and 
moment-resistant  connections;  cost  estimates.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

272.  Plastic  Design  of  Steel  Structures.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  260  or  consent.  The 
fundamental    concepts    of   the   plasticity   of   steel.    Analysis    of    structures    for 
ultimate  load.  The  influence  of  axial  forces,  shear  forces,  and  local  buckling 
on  the  plastic  moment.  Study  of  structural  connections  and  deflection 
structure  design.  3  hr.  rec. 

273.  Prestressed  Concrete.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  270.  The  analysis  and  design  of 
determinate  and  indeterminate  prestressed  beams  and  frames.  3  hr.  rec. 

275.  Reinforced  Concrete.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  160.  Theory  and  design  of  slabs. 
beams,  columns,  footings,  retaining  walls,  and  concrete  buildings,  with  em- 
phasis on  ultimate  load  design.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

280.  Soil  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115,  T.A.M.  101.  Origins  and  distribution 
of  soils,  classification  of  soils,  fundamental  soil  properties,  and  stresses  in  soils. 
Subsurface  exploration.  Introduction  to  foundations  design  and  the  design 
and  construction  of  earth  structures.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

281.  Foundations  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  131,  280.  Soils  exploration  and 
the  design  and  analysis  of  engineering  foundations.  Particular  emphasis  on 
earth  pressures  and  the  design  of  retaining  walls,  studies  of  bracing  ivstenu 
and  the  elements  of  shallow  and  deep  foundations  for  bridges  and  buildings. 
Movement  of  water  through  soil  structures  and  control  of  water  in 
vations.  3  hr.  rec 

290.  Civil  Engineering  Problems.  1-4  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
students. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

E.E. 

•25.    Electric  Circuits.  4  hr.   PR:    Math.    117,   Physics    |Qfl  :,on- 

linear  elements,  introduction  to  steady  state  electrical  circuit  theory  (  d-c  and 
a-c),  Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff's  laws,  circuit  analvsis  theorems.  phatOf  algebra 
and  its  application  to  a-c  circuit  analysis.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°105.    Electrical  Fundamentals.  4  hr.  PR:   Math.  253,  Physics   102.  Fundamental 
principles  of  electric  and   magnetic   ciremts.    Induced   and    generated    electro- 
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motive  force.  Fundamental  a-c  circuit  analysis.  Polyphase  systems.  Ele- 
mentary electronics.  ( Primarily  for  non-electrical  engineering  students. )  3 
hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

•125.  Electrical  Circuits.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  25,  Math.  253.  Complex  frequency  con- 
cept, Laplace  transformation,  transient  analysis  of  both  d-c  and  a-c  circuit 
analysis.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

*126.  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  25,  Math.  253,  Physics  102. 
Electric  scalar  potential;  line  integrals;  the  vector  concepts  of  gradient,  diver- 
gence and  curl;  flux  lines  and  potential  theory;  the  electric  dipole;  polariza- 
tion; electric  and  magnetic  fields  of  symmetrical  geometrical  systems;  mag- 
netic vector  potential;  ferromagnetism;  elements  of  field  mapping;  summary  in 
Maxwell's  equations.  3  hr.  rec. 

*145.  Electronic  Fundamentals.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  105.  A  study  of  solid  state  de- 
vices, oscillators,  and  amplifiers.  (Primarily  for  non-electrical  engineering 
students. )  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°152.  Electronics.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  125,  136,  Physics  126  or  cone  The  study  and 
use  of  semi-conductor  devices  and  vacuum  tubes  as  circuit  elements;  rectifiers 
and  voltage  amplifiers.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

180.    Electrical  Problems.  1-3  hr.  For  sophomore  and  junior  students. 

200.    Seminar.  (Credit).  PR:  Senior  standing.  Special  material  and  projects. 

*205.  Electrical  Fundamentals.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  105.  Fundamentals  and  operating 
characteristics  of  electrical  machines  and  transformers.  Electron  tube,  photo- 
tube, and  transistor  characteristics.  Electronic  circuits.  (Not  open  to  electrical 
engineering  students.)  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

*225.  Electric  Cmcurrs.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  125.  Distributed  circuits  (transmission 
lines),  steady  analysis  of  distributed  circuits,  simulation  of  distributed  circuits 
by  equivalent  lumped  parameter  circuits.  Interpretation  of  transmission  line 
as  general  four  terminal  network  (A  B  C  D  constants),  matrix  methods  of 
combination  of  four  terminal  networks,  introduction  of  "modern"  network 
analysis.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

226.  Electromagnetic  Fdzlds.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  126.  Plane  waves  in  dielectric 
media;  plane  waves  in  conducting  media;  transmission  lines;  wave  guides; 
antennas.  3  hr.  rec 

232.  Electromechanical  Devices.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  225,  226.  Fundamentals  of 
electromechanical  energy  conversion.  Transformers  and  rotating  machines. 
3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

233.  Electromechanical  Devices.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  232.  Analysis  of  machine- 
performance  by  the  principles  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion.  3  hr. 
rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

235.  Electrical  Machinery.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  233  or  consent.  Synchronous 
machines,  windings,  calculation  of  emf  and  mmf;  mmf  space  functions. 
Potier  diagram,  ASA  regulation,  2-reactance  diagrams.  Multiple-winding 
transformers  and  auto  transformers.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

236.  Electrical  Machinery.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  233  or  consent.  Commutation  theory 
of  machines,  d-c  and  a-c  multiple- win  ding  and  special  purpose  machines; 
multiple  machine  systems.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°252.  Electronics.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  152,  225,  226.  Analysis  of  power  amplifiers, 
tuned  amplifiers,  oscillators,  modulators,  demodulators,  and  wave-shaping 
circuits.  3  hr.  rec. 
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253.  Physical  Electronics.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  252.  A  study  of  the  pfaraiot]  principles 
of  electrical  conduction  md  the  application  ol  these  principles  to  si 

conduction  in  solids,   electron   emission,   .md   conduction    in    vacuum    n 
3  hr.  rec. 

261.  Nbtwobd  mod  Funks.  3  hr.  PR:  EJS.  225  or  consent.  Analysis  .md  syn- 
thesis of  network  and  filters.  3  hr.   H 

262.  Electronic-   and  CoBocroocAnONa    Labobatort.   -2   hr.    PR:    EJ      252  or 

consent.    A    study    of    tuned    amplifiers,    oscillators,    modulators,    wave-shaping 

circuits,  transmission  line  characteristics,  and  special  topics,  o  lir.  lab. 

°264.    Communications  Encikeerinc.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  252  or  coi  umunica- 

tions  systems,  or  systems  used  to  transmit  information.  The  underlying 
principles  of  modern  information  transmission  sVst«  mi  gjQ  Efa  tB  d.  l'.mph.usis 
is  placed  upon  the  fundamental  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise  in  limit- 
ing the  transmission  of  information.  3  hr.  rec. 

270.    ENGINEERING  Analysis  and  Design.   3  hr.   PR:    E.E.   232  rmulation 

and  application  of  the  method  of  engineering  analysis  based  upon  funda- 
mental physical  laws,  mathematics,  and  practical  engineering  considerations. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  professional  approach  to  the  anaJyB 
problems.  3  hr.  rec. 

°271.  Theory  of  Digital  Computers.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  in  Engineering 
or  Mathematics.  Introduction  to  the  field  of  digital  computer  df  rign.  Topics 
include  general  computer  organization,  number  systems  and  number  repre- 
sentations, design  characteristics  of  major  computer  units.  Boolean  algebra 
and  its  application  to  computer  design  and  sequencing  of  basic  arithmetic 
processes  in  a  computer.  3  nr.  rec. 

272.    Introduction  to  Logic  Design.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.  253  or  consent.  Introduc- 
tion to  digital  computing  machines.  The  algebra,   geometry  and  topol' 
binary    logic.     The    design    of    combinational    logic     units     and     elementary 
sequential  circuits.  3  hr.  rec. 

275.    Pulse  Techniques.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  225,  252.  An  introduction  to  the  n  sp 

of  electrical  networks  to  non-sinusoidal  inputs,  the  analysis  of  active  networks 
with  large  signals  and  the  circuits  and  techniques  used  in  pulse  and  digital 
equipment.  3  hr.  rec. 

280.  Electrical  Problems.  1-3  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  stud 

281.  Electrical   Power    Systems.    3   hr.    PR:    E.E.    226   or   consent.    Polyphase 

transformation  with  three-phase  and  with  single-phase  transformers.  Principles 
of  circuit  protection  and  relaying.  Principles  of  grounding.  Introduction  to 
symmetrical  components.  3  hr.  IOC. 

2S2.  Symmetrical  Components.  3  hr.  PR:  K  1  226  or  consent.  An  application 
to  the   methods   of  symmetrical   phase   Components    in   calculating   currents    in 

ms  under  various  types  of  unbalanced  conditions.  3  hr. 

285.  Electric-Poweh  Thansmismon  AMD  DISTRIBUTION.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  .1.2"  (  ircle 
diagrams  applied  to  the  various  problems  of  power  transmission;  phase  mcxli- 
fier  applications  and  an  introduction  to  power  system   stability.   3  hr.    I 

286.  Fundamentals    of   Servomechanisms.    3   hr.    PR:     1  IbbbbbbI 

analysis  of  the  servomechanisms   and  automatic  control  devices.   3  hr.   ree. 

287.  Industrial  Electronics  and  CONTROLS.  3  hr.  PR:   Const  at   I  lectronli 

magnetic  control  equipment  and  its  application   in  Industry.   3  hr. 

288.  Antennas.  3  hr.   PR:    E.E.  226  or  consent.    Analysis   and   design  of  ant. 
systems.  3  hr.  rec. 
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°293.  Analogue  Computers.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253.  The  theory  and  operation  of 
analogue  computers.  Amplitude  scaling  and  time  scaling  on  the  analogue 
computer  and  application  of  the  analogue  computer  to  the  solution  of  dif- 
ferential equations.  3  hr.  rec. 

299.  Ultra-High  Frequency  Technology.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  226  or  consent.  Special 
problems  encountered  at  high  and  ultra-high  frequencies.  3  hr.  rec. 

GENERAL 
C. 

1.  Engineering  Lectures.  (Credit).  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  engineering. 
A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  acquaint  the  engineering  student  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course  with  the  profession  he  has  chosen.  1  hr.  lee. 

100.    Inspection  Trip.  (Credit). 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

I.E. 

*7.  Welding  and  Heat  Treatment.  1  hr.  Practice  in  cutting  and  welding  steel 
and  cast  iron  with  oxyacetylene  and  arc  welding  equipment.  Demonstrations 
of  different  methods  of  heat  treatment.  One  3  hr.  lab. 

*11.  Machine  Work.  2  hr.  Equipment,  purpose  and  character  of  operations, 
methods  of  holding  work,  turning,  boring,  drilling,  grinding,  and  shaping.  Use 
of  precision  measuring  instruments.  Two  3  hr.  labs. 

°15.  Welding,  Forming,  and  Heat  Treatment.  2  hr.  Molding  and  casting  of 
nonferrous  metals,  oxyacetylene  welding,  electric  welding,  resistance  welding 
of  plates,  pipes,  tubing,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  lab- 
oratory practice.  6  hr.  lab. 

*100.  Manufacturing  Processes.  3  hr.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory 
work  relating  to  methods,  types  of  equipment  and  character  of  operations 
of  welding  machines  and  machine  tools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  economic 
use  of  machine  tools,  assembly  line  manufacture,  gauging,  and  inspection. 
2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

110.  Tool  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100.  Design,  construction,  application,  and 
economic  aspects  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  special  tools  used  in  manufacturing  on 
a  production  basis.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

131.  Fundamentals  of  Industrial  Engineering.  2  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing. 
Principles  of  organization,  including  study  and  design  of  organization  charts. 
Integration  of  motion  and  time  study,  production  control,  accounting  job 
evaluation,  engineering  economy,  and  other  functions  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing into  a  composite  industrial  picture.  Review  of  existing  labor  laws  and 
current  legislation.  2  hr.  rec. 

°140.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  3  hr.  PR:  Junior  standing.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques, job  analysis,  standarization,  and  formula  construction;  stop  watch 
and  micromotion  analysis  of  industrial  operations;  development  of  production 
and  incentive  standards.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

142.  Production  Control.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140.  Planning,  scheduling,  routing  and 
dispatching  in  manufacturing  operations  and  production  control  systems. 
Problems  in  industrial  plant  aesign.  Layout  for  operation  and  control.  Space 
utilization.  3  hr.  rec 
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°151.    Accounting    for    Em.  inkers.    3    hr.    PR:    Junior    standing,     i  anting 

Cycle,  journals,  and  ledgers:  study  of  fixed  assets  and  depo-  i.ition.  Jiit.rpre- 
tation  of  financial  statements.  A  survey  of  the  essentials  of  tost  accounting. 
Emphasis    is   placed   on    the   utilization   of    cost    d.ita    and    n  ports    ! 

nunt,  indicating  management*!  control  ovei  industrial  operations.  3  hr.  rec. 

•180.  Introduction  to  Digital  Computation.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  2  or  3.  Intro- 
duction to  stored-program  concepts,  flow  diagrams,  loon  oils,  input- 
output  techniques,  interpretive  systems,  algebraic  compilers,  n/mbolic  .^m snb- 
ly  systems,  machine  languages,  subroutines,  equipment  components,  and  their 

applications.  The  student   will  have  considerahle  opportunity   to  actually   pro- 
CeSI    numerical    problems.    The   field    of    present    and    future    equipment 
ponents  will   he  surveyed,  and  the  advantages   and   disadvantages   of  various 
techniques  ami  systems  will  be  indicated.  2  nr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

°200.    Metal-Cutting  Theory   and   Practice.   3  hr.    PR:    I.E.    100,    MatE.    250 

Metal-cutting  tools,   tool  materials,  work  materials,   cutting  fluids,   process  of 
chip  formation,  cutting  forces,  tool-life  tests,  economics  of  tool  life,  m< 
ment  of  product.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Metal  Formlng  Manufacturing  Processes.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100  or  consent. 
Applications  and  operations  of  the  basic  metal  forming  processes  including 
the  primary  metal  working  processes  and  the  metal  shearing,  drawing,  bind- 
ing, and  squeezing  processes,  along  with  the  machine  tools  required  for  th<  -s< 
processes.  3  hr.  rec. 

205.  Metal  Forming  Theory.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  201.  The  mechanics  and  l>asics  of 
metal  forming  with  elementary  theoretical  and  descriptive  investigations  of 
tur>e-sinking,  deep-drawing,  wire-drawing,  extrusion,  cold  rolling,  and  forg- 
ing. 3  hr.  rec. 

207.    Metal  Casting  Manufacturing  Processes.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100  and  MatE. 

250  or  consent.   Fluidity  processes  used   in   industrv  covering   non-pennanent 
processes    such    as    sand    molding,    centrifugal    molcling,    investment    molding, 
and  shell  molcling.  Some  permanent  mold  methods  will  lx-  investigated  along 
with  metal  melting  processes,  molding  machines,  and  fundamentals  of 
design.  3  hr.  rec. 

211.  Industrial  Englneertng  Problems.  1-3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140,  and  senior  stand- 
ing. Special  problems  relating  to  industrial  engineering. 

°214.  Advanced  Analysis  of  Engineering  Data.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244.  The 
application  of  advanced  theories  of  statistical  techniques  to  analyse  and  in- 
terpret industrial  problems.  Subjects  include  multiple  regression,  curvilinear 
regression,  advanced  analysis  of  variance,  randomized  complete  blocks.  Latin 
Square  designs,  factorial  designs,  transformations,  and  anal\si«,  of  response 
curves.  Accent  is  on  proper  design  of  experiments,  proper  interpretation  of 
results,  and  thorough  consideration  of  all  errors  of  estimation  and  en 
inference.  3  hr.  rec. 

°215.  Statistical  Decision  Making.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244  or  consent.  Probability 
relating  to  decision  processes  and  essential  logic  in  die  applications  of  rtariftkn 
and  how  management  can  recognize  situations  in  which  it  will  lx-  profitable 
to  employ  them.  3  hr.  rec. 

°240.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  3  hr.  PR:  junior  standing  Not  for  industrial 
engineering  students.  Principal  aims  and  applications  of  time  and  motion 
study.  Job  analysis,  standardizations,  use  of  stop  watch  micromotion  analysis, 
operation  and  methods  analysis.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°244.    Engineerlng  Statistics.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:   Math.  108.  The  us<-  of  graphical 
analysis;    measures    of    central    tendency    and    dispersion;    normal,    hi: 
and    Poisson   distributions   in   engineering    applications;    (meat    0  gmsafon    and 

•Courses  marked   with   an   asterisk   may  be   taken   as   undergraduate   w<>rk   by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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correlation;    tests    of    significance,    nonparametric    statistics,    and    analysis    of 
variance.  3  hr.  rec. 

°250.  Electonic  Computer  Data  Processing.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing.  Funda- 
mentals of  digital  computer  operations,  equipment  characteristics,  input  and 
output  components.  Elements  of  number  systems.  Fundamentals  of  "IR,"  in- 
formation retrieval.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  integrated  systems  analysis  and 
design,  business  and  industrial  data  for  computer  applications,  and  funda- 
mentals of  programming.  Existing  equipment  systems  and  the  economics  of 
their  applications  will  be  reviewed. 

253.  Analytical  Techniques  of  Operations  Research.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244, 
Math.  108.  A  study  of  the  analytical  techniques  used  in  operations  research 
and  industrial  engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  their  application  to 
industrial  systems  and  operations.  The  applications  of  matrix  algebra,  vectors 
and  convex  set  theory  to  linear  programming.  Minimization  techniques  in- 
cluding differencing,  differentiation  of  single  and  multiple  integrals  and 
Lagrangian  multipliers  with  application  to  production  and  inventory  prob- 
lems. Markov  Processes  with  applications  to  production  problems  and  decision 
making.  3  hr.  rec. 

*254.  Introduction  to  Operations  Research.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244,  and  cone:  I.E. 
142  or  consent.  Economic  problems  of  production  management,  schematic 
models,  linear  programming,  total  value  analysis,  incremental  analysis,  Monte 
Carlo  analysis,  and  equipment  investment  analysis.  3  hr.  rec. 

281.  Digital  Computation  for  Engineers.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  15  or  consent.  Study 
of  the  programming  process  with  emphasis  on  coding  with  an  automatic  pro- 
gramming language  FORTRAN.  Introduction  to  methods  of  digital  computa- 
tion with  engineering  and  scientific  applications.  Various  other  programming 
languages  such  as  ALGOL  and  SPS.  The  student  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  analyze  engineering  and  scientific  problems.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

*287.  Engineering  Economy.  3  hr.  PR:  Junior  standing.  Comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive economy  of  engineering  alternatives;  compound  interest  in  relation  to 
calculation  of  annual  costs;  present  worth  and  prospective  rates  of  return  on 
investments;  methods  of  depreciation;  sunk  costs,  increment  costs;  general 
economy  studies  with  emphasis  on  retirement  and  replacement  of  equipment; 
consideration  of  taxes,  public  works,  and  manufacturing  costs  as  related  to 
economic  solution  of  engineering  proposals.  3  hr.  rec. 

*288.  Job  Evaluation  and  Wage  Incentives.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140  or  consent. 
Principles  used  in  evaluating  jobs,  rates  of  pay,  characteristics  and  objectives 
of  wage  incentive  plans;  incentive  formulae  and  curves.  3  hr.  rec. 

"290.  Industrial  Statistics.  2  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244.  Economic  objectives  of  quality 
control  in  manufacturing  through  sampling  methods;  the  Shewhart  control 
chart  for  variables,  attributes,  and  defects  per  unit;  statistical  approach  to 
acceptance  procedures.  2  hr.  rec. 

292.  Plant  Layout  and  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  110  and  142.  Problems  in  in- 
dustrial plant  design.  Equipment  location,  space  utilization,  layout  for 
operation  and  control,  flow  sheets,  materials  handling.  Allied  topics  in  power 
utilization,  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  1  hr.  rec.,  6  nr.  lab. 

°294.  Standard  Manufacturing  Costs.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  151.  Development  of 
standards  for  labor,  material,  and  overhead  expenses;  uses  of  standards  for 
control;  analyses  of  variances  between  standard  and  actual  costs.  3  hr.  rec. 

299.  Human  Factors  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140,  Psychol.  115  or  consent. 
An  examination  of  human  factors  engineering  and  man-machine  systems  to 
include  a  study  of  ambient  environment,  human  capabilities  and  equipment 
design.  Application  of  human  factors  engineering  in  workplace  design,  main- 

•Courses  marked   with  an  asterisk  may  be   taken   as   undergraduate  work  by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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tainability,   and   lask   design  methodology.   Study   of  □   for   man- 

computer    interface,    life    support    requirements,    simulators    ;md    m.m-machine 
systems.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

M.E. 

20.   Engineering  Drawing  and  Graphics  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Plane  geometry.  Lettering, 

use  of  instruments,  geometric  construction,  orthographic  pi 

and    conventions,    auxiliary    virus,    d«  scriptive    geometiy,    pictorial    sketching, 
dimensioning.  1  hr.  rec.,  0  hr.  lab. 

26.  Engineering  Drawing  and  Graphics  II.  2  hr.  PR:  M.E.  20  and  Math.  4. 
Graphical  calculus,  empirical  equations,  nomography  vectors,  graphical  accur- 
acy, co-ordinate  systems.  6  hr.  lab. 

109.    Mechanism.   2  hr.    PR:    M.E.   26  and   Math.    117.    Analytical    and    graphical 
analysis   of  die   displacement,   velocity  and  acceleration  properties   of   funda- 
mental   machine    configurations.    Study    of    the    requirements    for    cons': 
motion  as  a  basis  for  mechanical  synthesis  and  motion  programming.  6  hr.  lab. 

112.  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machines.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  109  and  T.A.M. 
10-1.  .Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  force  and  motion  effects  applying  to 
mechanical   systems.  Problems  of  periodic  motion  on  force  and  isolation. 

120.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  111  and  Math.  117.  First 
and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics;  energy  equations;  properties  of  gases 
and  vapors;  gaseous  mixtures  and  combustion.  3  hr.  rec. 

121.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  111,  Math.  117. 
Principles  of  thermodynamics;  properties  of  gases  and  vapors;  vapor  cycles; 
internal  combustion  engines  cycles;  refrigeration;  and  heat  transfer.  Not  open 
to  students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering.  3  hr.  rec 

125.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  120  or  consent.  Continu- 
ation of  M.L.  120;  gas  cycles;  vapor  cycles;  air-vapor  mixtures;  flow;  thermo- 
dynamics relations  and  equilibrium.  3  hr.  rec. 

126.  Advanced  Engineering  Graphics.  2  hr.  PR:  Math.  117.  Nomography, 
graphical  and  numerical  analysis  curve  fitting,  vectors,  problem  solution  by 
analog  and  digital  computers,  graphical  integration  differentation. 

132.  Measurements  and  Computers.  2  hr.  PR  or  cone:  M.E.  120.  Measurement, 
data  analysis,  standards  and  accuracy,  calibration,  pressure,  force  and  temper- 
ature, etc.,  as  applied  in  the  experimental  technique.  An  introduction  to  analog 
and  digital  computations.  1  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

133.  Engineering  Laboratory.  2  hr.  PR:  M.E.  132.  Continuation  of  ML.  132. 
Experiments  involving  heat  transmission,  refrigeration,  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Design  of  Machine  Members.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  and  ML.   112  or  on- 
sent.  Analysis  and  design  of  machine  memlx-rs  bated  on  the  theory  of  strength 
of    materials    and    its    modifications    due    to    manufacturing    process, 
economic  considerations.   Emphasis   is   on   rational  methods   ancl   tl. 

ment  of  judgment  in  the  design.  1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

202.  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  ML.  MKl  and  consent  Use 
of  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics,  statics,  physics,  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics, and  heat  transfer  in  the  rigorous  analvsis  of  engineering  problems. 
Extermination  of  the  critical  specifications  of  the  problem  solution  and  the 
use  of  a  creative  approach  to  me  satisfaction  of  these  critical  specifications  in 
a  workable  system.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 
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203.  Machine  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  of  complete  machines  to  per- 
form given  functions.  Creative  design  is  encouraged  to  provide  new  ideas. 
Final  designs  are  selected  to  perform  the  function,  be  economical  and  easy 
to  fabricate,  and  have  a  generally  pleasing  appearance.  1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

204.  Mechanical  Vibrations.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253  and  M.E.  112  or  consent. 
Fundamentals  of  vibration  theoiy.  Free  and  forced  vibration  of  single  and 
multiple  degree  of  freedom  systems.  Solution  by  Fourier  and  Laplace  trans- 
formation techniques.  Transient  analysis  emphasized.  Energy  methods.  3  hr. 
rec. 

205.  Kinematics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  112  and  Math.  253,  or  consent.  Geometry  of 
constrained  motion,  kinematics  synthesis  and  design,  special  linkages.  Coupler 
curves,  inflection  circle,  Euler-Savary  equation,  cubic  of  stationary  curvature 
and  finite  displacement  techniques.  3  hr.  rec. 

223.  Power  Plants.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125.  Principles  of  design  and  operation  of 
modern  steam  power  plants  for  central  stations  and  for  process  industries. 
Each  student  submits  an  individual  design  problem.  3  hr.  rec. 

224.  Steam  Turbines.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125.  The  theory  of  fluid  dynamics  and 
the  thermodynamics  of  the  modern  turbines;  materials,  construction  details 
and  design  of  important  elements;  influences  on  economy  of  variations  in 
cycles  and  operative  ranges.  3  hr.  rec. 

225.  Problems  in  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125  or  consent.  Detailed 
study  of  thermodynamic  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  actual  processes. 
The  problems  presented  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  background  of  the 
student  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental  thermodynamic  concepts.  2  hr. 
rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

228.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  1  hr.  PR:  M.E.  132.  Application  of 
measurements  to  the  testing  of  machines,  heat  transmission,  refrigeration, 
internal  combustion  engines,  etc.  3  hr.  lab. 

229.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  121  or  M.E.  125.  The 
thermodynamics  of  the  internal  combustion  engines;  Otto  cycle;  Diesel  cycle; 
two-  and  four-cycle  engines,  fuels,  carburetion  and  fuel  injection;  combustion; 
engine  performance,  supercharging.  3  hr.  rec. 

230.  Heat  Transfer  I.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  120  or  M.E.  121.  Steady  state  and  transient 
conduction,  including  extended  surface  and  numerical  methods,  emphasizing 
both  forward  and  backward  time  step  methods.  Thermal  radiation  including 
radiation  functions  and  radiation  network  theory.  Boundary  layer  equations 
and  forced  and  free  convection  are  also  covered.  3  hr.  rec. 

231.  Introduction  to  Gas  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125  or  M.E.  121,  Math. 
240  and  Math.  253.  Basic  fundamentals  of  gas  dynamics,  one-dimensional 
gas  dynamics  and  wave  motion,  methods  of  measurement,  effect  of  viscosity 
and  conductivity,  and  concepts  from  gas  kinetics.  3  hr.  rec. 

235.  Heat  Transfer  II.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  230.  A  continuation  of  M.E.  230,  cover- 
ing nonlinear  extended  surface:  gas  radiation;  freezing,  heat  exchanger  theory; 
recovery  factor  and  high  speed  flow;  and  mass  transfer.  Also,  periodic  flow 
and  application  of  the  digital  computer  to  problems  in  heat  transfer.  3  hr.  rec. 

250.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Aib  Conditioning.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125  or  con- 
sent. Methods  and  systems  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  of 
various  types  of  buildings,  types  of  controls  and  their  application.  3  hr.  rec. 

260.  Introductory  Engineering  Systems  Analysis.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 
A  study  of  analogues  and  mixed  systems.  Similitude  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  acoustic  dynamic  systems.  Dimensional  analysis  and  theory  of  model 
design.  3  hr.  rec. 
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265.    Engineering    Acoimks.   3  hr.    PR:    Math.   253  and   OOOMnt    Use   of   fan 

mental  principles  of   inathen.atu  s  and  phvsies  to  develop  the  del  of 

sound.    Application    of    these    theories    involving    sound    in    dowd    arras,    tin- 
various    modes    of    sound    transmission,     noise    control,     ami    pq 
criteria.  3  hr.  rec. 

271.    Introduction  TO  l'i  DBACX  OUMIBCIL    Iiiioky.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.  253  and  1.  1 

105  or  equivalent  background.  Introduction  to  automatic  control  lystan 

concepts  of  feedback.  Transfer  function  analysis  of  the  eqo  itions  of  motion. 
Transient  and  lOBadjf  state  response.  Stability  criteria  umiik'  NjTQJUfat,  root 
locus  and  frequency  response  techniques.  3  hr.  rec. 

280.    Mechanical  Problems.  1-6  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  stu<: 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
T.A.M. 

101.  Statics.  3  hr.   PR:    Math.   117,  Physics   11    (or  reg.   in  Math.    117).   Funda- 
mental definitions  and  the  concept  of  static  equilibrium;  systems  of  for<  - 
couples;  application  to  solution  of  trusses  and  frames;  centroids  and  moments 
of  inertia.  3  hr.  rec. 

102.  Mechanics  of  Materials  I.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101  and  Math.  117.  Stress, 
strain,  stress-strain  relationships;  Mohr  stress  and  strain-circles;  load-stress 
and  load-deformation  relationships  for  axial,  torsion,  bending,  and  buckling 
loads;  inelastic  as  well  as  elastic  theory  is  considered;  deflections;  column 
theory.  3  hr.  rec. 

103.  Mechanics  of  Mateiuals  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102  and  Math.  117.  Theo 

of    failure    and    design    procedures;    survey    of    experimental  :.al\si>; 

fatigue,  energy,  creep,  relaxation,  and  temperature  considerations.  Laboratory 
work  in  Ixmavior  of  common  engineering  materials  under  load;  evaluation 
and  interpretation  of  mechanical  properties.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

104.  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101  and  Math.  117.  Kinematics  of  a  particle; 
moment  of  inertia  of  masses;  translation,  rotation  and  plane  motion  of  rigid 
bodies;  principles  of  work  and  energy,  impulse  and  momentum;  application 
to  engineering  problems.  3  hr.  rec. 

200.  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials  I.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  or  consent 
Energy  methods;  localized  stresses;  nonsymmetrical  bending;  curved  flexural 
members;  thick-walled  cylinders  and  rotating  disks;  beams  on  elastic  supports. 

201.  Theory  and  .Application  of  Oscillatory  Phenomena.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M 
104.  Study  of  oscillations  or  vibrations  in  acoustical,  electrical,  hydraulic  and 
mechanical  systems.  3  hr.  rec. 

202.  Advanced  Materials  I>aboratory.  2-4  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103.  Continuation 
of  T.A.M.  103  with  emphasis  on  a  selected  problem  or  problem. 

203.  Experimental  Stress   Analysis.   3  hr.   PR:    T.A.M.    103,    104.    Introdu 
to    some    of    the    more    common    experimental    methods    of    anah 
distributions.  Photoelastieity,  brittle  lacquers,  birefriuent  out 
techniques  and  instrumentation,  as  applicxl  to  problems   Involving 
namic  and  residual  stress  distributions.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

250.  Intermediate  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Mechanics  of  a  particle, 
curvilinear   coordinates,   geometry  of  space   curvev    movme    n  :ames, 

generalized  coordinates.  Dynanucal  principles;  D'Alembert's  principle,  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  work,  Lagrange's  equations,  variational  formulation  of  Hamil- 
ton's principle.  3  hr.  rec. 

280.  Special  Problems  in  Mechanics.  1-3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  and  consent.  For 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students. 
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Courses  in  the  School  of  Mines 

ENGINEERING  OF  MINES 

E.M. 

1.  Freshman  Orientation.  I.  (Credit).  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  mining  and 
petroleum  engineering.  A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
at  the  beginning  of  his  course  with  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of 
the  engineering  profession,  with  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  engineering 
fields.  1  hr.  lee. 

102.  Mine  Surveying.  SI.  5  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Principles  of  surface  and  sub- 
surface surveying,  celestial  observations,  and  related  calculations  together  with 
intensive  field  practice  in  underground  and  surface  surveying.  Rec.  and  field 
work  arranged. 

106.  Mineralogy.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  2.  Mineral  identification,  blowpipe  analysis 
of  minerals;  occurrence,  geographic  distribution  and  utilization  of  minerals; 
elements  of  crystallography.  Two  3  hr.  labs. 

108.  Fundamentals  of  Mining  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1,  Math.  117,  Physics  102, 
E.M.  102,  or  consent.  Mineral  prospecting,  drilling,  use  of  explosives,  mimng 
methods  for  bedded  deposits  and  ore  bodies,  timbering  and  application  of 
mining  machinery.  4  hr.  rec. 

112.  Mine  Plant  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  212,  T.A.M.  102,  C.E.  115  and 
Mat.E.  250  or  concurrent  enrollment.  Applications  of  the  principle  of 
mechanics  and  mining  technology  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  mine  building, 
head-frames,  bins,  skips  and  cages.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

200.  Elements  of  Mineral  Conservation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Open  to  any  student  in 
the  University  with  Junior  standing.  A  study  of  the  future  demands  for 
mineral  resources  including  coal,  water,  oil,  gas,  ores,  and  industrial  minerals 
and  the  causes  of  mineral  loss  in  production  and  utilization  and  how  to  avoid 
or  minimize  them. 

201.  Fire  Control  Engineering.  3  or  4  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  in  an  engineer- 
ing curriculum  or  consent.  The  aspects  involved  in  the  control  from  fire,  ex- 
plosion and  other  related  hazards.  Protective  considerations  in  building  de- 
sign and  construction.  Fire  and  explosive  protection  organization  including 
fire  detection  and  control.  Lectures  3  and/or  lab.  1  hr. 

207.  Introductory  Seismology.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Physics  102.  Earthquakes  and 
the  causes  and  area  distribution;  theory  of  elastic  waves;  the  principles  of 
seismograph  construction,  adjustment,  and  operation;  interpretation  and 
calculation  of  seismographs  with  exercises  provided  by  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity seismograph  station.  1  hr.  rec. 

209.  Mineral  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  104,  or  consent.  Principles  of 
preparation,  beneficiation  and  concentration  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  ores 
for  further  processing  or  utilization.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

212.  Advanced  Mining.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108,  E.E.  105.  Engineering  principles, 
methods  and  equipment  applied  to  mine  transportation,  hoisting,  and  drain- 
age. 3  hr.  rec. 

213.  Mine  Ventilation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108,  T.A.M.  104  and  C.E.  115. 
Principles,  purposes,  methods  and  equipment  pertaining  to  the  ventilation  of 
mines.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

215.  Industrial  Safety  Engineering.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Junior  standing  or  consent. 
Analysis  of  problems  of  industrial  safety  and  accident  prevention,  laws  per- 
taining to  industrial  safety  and  health,  compensation  plans  and  laws,  and 
industrial  property  protection.  2  hr.  rec. 
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217.  Coal  Preparation.  I    II.  3  hr.  PR:  E  M    -   - 

210.  Formation  of  coal,  rank  classification  of  coal,  coal  petrography,  prin- 
ciples of  preparing  md  benefidaring  coal  for  market  with  laboratory  devoted 
to  sampling,  screen  analysis,  float  and  sink  separation  and  use  of  various 
types  of  coal  ck-aning  equipment.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

218.  Advanced  Mineral  Preparation.  I.  II  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  1(*  •*,  and 
EM.  210.  The  theory  and  practice  of  coucentratioa  ores  and  industrial 
minerals  with  special  consideration  to  the  more  recent  advances  in  the 
beneficiation  of  Doth  ores  and  coal.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

219.  Advanced  Mrxrxc  Methods  for  Vein  LTeposttv  I  II  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108, 
T.A.M.  104.  Methods  and  systems  of  rnining  other  than  flat  seams.  Emphasis 
placed  on  selection  of  methods  in  relation  to  cohesive  strength  of  ore  bodies 
and  their  enclosing  wall  rocks.  Mining  of  anthracite  seam  included.  3  hr.  rec. 

220.  Mine  Design.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  212.  I  and  registration  in  E.M. 
112.  A  comprehensive  design  problem  invoking  underground  mining  de- 
velopments or  desien  of  surface  plant  or  both,  as  elected  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  complete  report  on  the  problem  is  re- 
quired including  drawings,  specifications  and  cost  analysis.  9  hr.  lab. 

:::     Mine   Equipment  .and   NUchtxery.   I.   II.  3  hr.    PR:    E.E.   205.  US 

Selection,  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  mining  equipment. 
3  hr.  rec. 

223.  Mine  Man-acescent.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253,  EM  -  -  md  senior  standing. 
Economic,  governmental,  social,  and  labor  aspects  of  mining  as  related  to  the 

management  of  a  mining  enterprise.  3  hr.  rec. 

22-4.    Mixing  Engineering  Problems    I.  II.  1-6  hr.  PR:  Senior  or  graduate  stand- 
tion  and  detailed  report  on  a  special  problem  in 
neering  related  to  coal  mining  or  mineral  Darning.  Supervision  and 
by  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

228.  Mine  Equipment  and   Machtxery  Controls.   II.  3  hr.   PR:   E.M.   823 
consent.  Principles,  application  and  use  of  electric  and  hydraulic  devi  - 
circuits  for  protection  and  control  of  mine  machinery  and  equipment.  3  hr. 
rec. 

229.  Advanced  Mlntxg  Equipment  Applications.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  EM.  228.  Struc- 
tural, mechanical,  hydraulic  and  electrical  characteristics  of  the  more  innBMi 
items  of  mining  equipment.  Controls,  electrical  and  hvdraulic  circuits,  and 
mechanical  transmissions  with  associated  problems.  Laboratory  design  of  a 
control  system  for  a  mining  machine.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

230.  Elements  of  Geophysical  Pp^spectlng.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Ceol.  3,  Physics  102. 
Principles,  calculations  and  application  of  methods  for  locating  subsurface 
oil,  gas,  and  mineral  deposits. 

£34  Applied  Geophysics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  102  and  GeoL  151  or  consent 
Origin  of  the  universe  and  the  planets,  heat  and  aze  of  the  earth.  Application 
of  the  science  of  geophysics  in  the  location  and  analysis  of  earthquakes  and 
in  prospecting  for  oil  and  minerals. 

241.    Mechanics  of  Gpouxd  Control  rx  Mlxes.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TJLM.  102. 

EM.  108  or  consent.  Structure  of  the  earths  crust,  bedding  planes,  joints, 
heterogeneity,  mechanical  properties  of  rocks,  stress-tirrje-deformation  rela- 
tionships in  rocks,  theoretical  stress  distribution  about  mine  oynringv 
practical  effects,  factors  in  mine  pillar  design,  pillar  bursts,  creeps  and 
squeezes,  mining  subsidence.  2  hr.  rec..  3  hr.  m 
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PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

Pet.E. 

106.  Principles  Applying  to  Oil  and  Gas  Field  Development  and  Production. 
II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  117  and  Geol.  1.  Introduction  to  principles  and  science 
of  oil  property  development  and  oil  and  gas  production  science.  3  hr.  rec., 
3  hr.  lab. 

203.  Petroleum  Property  Valuation  and  Management.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Pet.E. 
106,  Econ.  52,  Math.  117  or  consent.  Petroleum  property  valuation  and 
acquisition;  economic,  governmental,  and  social  aspects  of  management  of  oil 
and  gas  properties.  2  hr.  rec. 

206.  Natural  Gas  Engineering.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  106,  C.E.  115.  Principles  of 
natural  gas  production,  transmission,  distribution,  processing,  regulation, 
measurement,  storage  and  analysis  with  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  equipment  utilized  in  the  above  named  operations.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

216.  Petroleum  Engineering  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  232,  Material  Engr. 
250.  A  comprehensive  problem  in  design  involving  systems  in  oil  and  gas 
production,  field  processing,  transportation  and  storage.  Three  3-hr.  labs. 

224.  Petroleum  Engineering  Problems.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  PR:  Senior  or  graduate 
standing.  Investigation  and  detailed  report  on  a  special  problem  in  petroleum 
or  natural  gas  engineering. 

232.  Petroleum  Reservoir  Engineering.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  236.  Concepts  on 
application  of  properties  of  rocks  and  rocks-fluids  systems  which  are  funda- 
mental to  engineering  analysis  of  petroleum  reservoirs,  mechanics  of  fluid 
flow  in  porous  media,  production  by  depletion  drive,  by  frontal  displace- 
ment, by  water  drive,  by  segregation  drive  and  secondary  recovery.  5  hr.  rec. 

235.  Fundamentals  of  Well  Logging.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  253,  Pet.E.  106,  or 
consent.  Principles  of  the  various  well  logging  methods  and  related  cal- 
culations with  exercises  in  interpretation  of  data  from  actual  well  logs.  2  hr. 
rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

236.  Mechanics  of  Hydrocarbon  Fludds.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  102,  C.E.  115, 
Pet.E.  106,  Chem.  163.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  phase  behavior  of 
single  and  multicomponent  hydrocarbon  systems  with  emphasis  on  appli- 
cation to  petroleum  production  engineering  and  petroleum  reservoir  en- 
gineering. 2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

237.  Composition  and  Properties  of  Oil  Well  Drilling  Fluids.  I.  2  hr.  PR: 
Pet.E.  106,  Chem.  163  and  C.E.  115.  Principles  of  drilling  fluid  control 
including  a  laboratory  for  pilot  testing,  mud  design  procedures  and  measure- 
ment of  composition  and  properties.  1  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

238.  Oil  and  Gas  Law.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  106.  Landowners  interest,  the  oil  and 
gas  lease,  transfer  of  interest,  conservation  laws,  contracts,  business  organ- 
ization, sales,  professional  registration,  patents.  2  hr.  rec 

240.  Secondary  Recovery  of  Oil  by  Water  Flooding.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  232 
or  consent.  Theory  of  immiscible  fluid  displacement  mechanism,  evaluation, 
and  economics  of  water  flood  projects  and  oil  field  flooding  techniques. 
3  hr.  rec. 
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Research  and  Extension 

THE  ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

C.  A.  Aiients,  Director 

J.  A.  Kent,  Associate  Director 

The  chief  functions  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Stati 

carry  on  research  and  Investigations  tli.it   will  ;alustrial   and 

welfare  of  me  people  of  West  Virginia;   to  make  original  contribution!  to  the  funda- 
mental principi-s   and   knowledge   along  scientific   and   enginei  I    to 

stimulate  and  train  graduate  students  in  research  activities. 

The  research   undertaken  by  the  Station  therefore  is  primal  rued   with 

investigations  in  the  production,  processing,  and  utilization  of  the  natural 
of  West  Virginia;  investigations  that  will  aid  existing  industries  and  promote  the 
development  of  new  industri<*s  in  the  State;  and  investigations  that  will  aid  in  the 
planning,  design,  and  development  of  the  public  works  of  the  State.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  program,  the  subjects  receiving  particular  attention  by  the  staff  of 
the  Station  are  coal,  oil,  gas,  clays,  stone,  sand,  timber,  water,  steam  and  electric 
power,  sewerage,  sanitation,  road  building,  transportation,  aeronautics,  and  com- 
munications. 

The  Station  will  assist  in  compiling  surveys  and  in  conducting  ii  DS  of 

the  industrial  requirements  and  possibilities  of  any  region  or  community  in  ti 
It  cooperates  with  the  West  Virginia  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
State  Road  Commission,  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  State  W  bat  r'»m- 
mission,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  national  engineering  societies,  and  state  or  national 
agencies  whose  assistance  may  promote  the  more  effective  fulfillment  of  the  Station's 
functions. 

To  aid  State  industrial  organizations  that  lack  facilities  and  personnel  to  under- 
take important  research  investigations  which  arise  in  the  development  of  their 
operations,  the  Station  stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  investigation  on 
their  fundamental  problems.  Such  advisory  services  are  free,  but  any  special  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  labor  that  may  be  needed  must  be  supplied  by  the  organization 
for  which  the  work  is  being  done.  Several  companies  and  techno1  od ations 

are  sponsoring  research  fellowships  in  the  Station. 

The  staff  of  the  Station  includes  part-time  services  of  teaching  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Min^s,  as  well  as  full-time 

rch  engineers  and  chemists  and  part-time  graduate  student  research  assistants 
and  fellows. 

The  results  of  the  studies,  surveys,  investigations,  and  researches  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  are  published  in  bulletin  form.  Two  series  of  bulletins  an  and 
to  date  there  are  28  numbers  in  the  Research  Series  and  63  in  the  Techni< 
The  Technical  Bulletins  contain  certain  selected  papers  from  the  Procccdinc?  of  th" 
Annual   State  Water  Purification  Confert  ik CS,   the   State  Coal   Conferences,   the   Ap- 
palachian Cas  Measurement  Short  Courses,  the  Appalachian  Underground  Corrosion 
Short    Courses,    and    the    Industrial    Engineering    Conferences.    In    additioi 
technical  papers  have  been  published:  tlu-se  are  articles  in  the  engmeeril                 *  if  ic. 
and   technical  journals.   A  list  of  publications   and   copies   of   the   bulletins    ma\ 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

Through  the  College  of  Engin<vrin£  and  the  School  of  Mines  the  Station  has 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  talent  and  specialized  knowledge  and  is  able  to  supple- 
ment these  with  the  resources  of  other  colleges. 

U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MIXES  STATION 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  maintains  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  facili- 
ties for  research  and  development  work  on  the  production  of  synthesis  <;as  from 
which  is  part  of  the  Bureau  s  over-all  program  for  synthetic  fuel  development. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative   agreement   between   the    CJ  and    the 

Bureau,  students  are  employed  by  the  Bureau  on  a  part-time  1 

In  the  selection  of  part-time  student  workers,   pref 
the  upper  one-third  of  their  class. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  CONFERENCE 

The  sixteenth  annual  Industrial  Engineering  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Charleston-Huntington,  Mid  Ohio  Valley,  and  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
Chapters  or  the  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  will  meet  at  the 
L  niversity  on  April  5-6,  1965.  The  Conference  is  designed  to  promote  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  industrial  engineering  principles  and  techniques, 
looking  toward  increased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs  in  industrial  processes. 
Specialists  in  various  fields  present  papers  and  lead  discussions  in  problems  related 
to  specific  subjects. 

FORCED  WARM  AIR  SHORT  COURSE 

The  Forced  Warm  Air  Short  Course,  held  annually  during  January  for  three 
days,  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  gas  utilities  of  West  Virginia. 

The  short  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  heating  contractors,  appliance  sales 
personnel,  and  others  in  the  forced  warm  air  field  to  tap  the  resources  of  industry 
and  the  University.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  promote  better  design  and  in- 
stallation of  forced  warm  air  heating  systems. 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION* 

The  Department  of  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  of  the  School  of  Mines 
conducts  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
where  groups  of  individuals  wish  to  study  and  receive  training  in  subjects  pertaining 
to  their  everyday  work.  The  Department  also  aims  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge 
which  has  been  amassed  by  research  studies  at  the  University  to  all  citizens  in  the 
State,  and  in  this  way  to  bring  the  University  and  its  opportunities  for  learning  to 
various  groups  of  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  its  extension  department.  In- 
formation and  special  announcements  pertaining  to  Extension  courses  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  COAL  MINING* 

The  fifty- third  annual  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  will  begin  Monday,  May  10, 
1965,  and  continue  until  Friday,  June  25,  1965. 

The  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Industrial  Extension  gives  an  opportunity  to  operators,  officials,  and  employees  of 
mining  companies  to  obtain  instruction  pertaining  to  their  work.  The  subjects  covered 
in  the  short  course  are:  explosives,  methods  of  mining,  timbering,  mine  gases,  mine 
ventilation,  hoisting,  mine  drainage,  safety  lamps,  mine  management,  electricity  in 
mines,  mine  fires  and  explosions,  organization  and  administration,  mining  arith- 
metic, and  elementary  drawing.  Tuition  is  free. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  students  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
teaching  of  mining  classes  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Dean  Acts. 

At  the  close  of  the  short  course  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  conducts 
an  examination  for  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  COAL  PREPARATION* 

The  fifteenth  annual  Short  Course  in  Coal  Preparation  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  Monday,  June  14,  1965,  and  continue  for  six  weeks.  This  course 
is  held  principally  for  men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  sizing  and  preparing 
of  coal  for  the  market. 

The  classroom  portion  of  the  course  covers  the  purpose  of  coal  preparation, 
breaking  and  crushing,  screening,  cleaning,  analysis  of  float  and  sink  tests  and  wash- 
ability  curves,  dewatering  and  drying,  dedusting  and  dust  collection,  recovery  of 
fines,  auxiliary  equipment,  treatment  of  coal  surfaces,  loading,  cost,  power,  water, 
labor,  and  analysis  of  flow  sheets. 

•Administered  through  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies 
and   Development. 
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In  the  laboratory,  tin-  equipment  includ. ■  a  sand  media  eon.-.  H.niin  )i 

chloride  washer,   I  washer,  concentrating  tables,   basket   jigs,   air 

cleaning  table  with  fitter-type  dost  cuOecturs,  nMgneHr  pepaialnr,  centrifuges,  and 

a  complete  closed-circuit  mineral  floatation  unit.  These  units  are  all  leaf-ooobdned 
pilot  units  with  auxiliary  equipment  to  permit  complete  t.-st  opeiatiou. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN   MINE  EQUIPMENT  AND  MA1MI.NAM 

Tht'  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  Mine  Equipment  and  Mai] 
Course  will  begin  Monday.  May  10,  1965,  ami  nmilinue  until  Friday,  June  25,  l 

This  courst    i>  offered  to  persons  whose  Interest  is  in  the  maintenance  of 
mining  equipment.  Hie  subjects  covered  in  this  short  course  are:  practi  al  m 
( quipm.  at  hydraulics,  equipment  electricity,  shoo  mathematics,  mbrication,  • 
and   hydraulic  measurements,   electrical   controls,   underground   mining   euuipsu 

substation    and    fan    maintenance,    preparation    plant    inaintenanc  I  .    aia\    maiiiN  i. 
reports  and  records. 

VOCATIONAL  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  EXTENSION* 

Courses  in  foreman  braining  and  other  special  courses  for  those  in  industr. 
offered  in  centers  where  there  is  sufficient  interest.  The  instruction  in  these  co\ 
is  carried  on  by  (he  I'nivt -rsitv  extension  instructors  who  visit  each  center  every  • 

At  the  present  the-  work  Ls  planned  on  a  two-year  basis  to  covet  mine  gases, 
•\    lamps,    ventilation,    timbering,    explosives,    haulage,    prevention    of    m: 
dents,  mine  waste,  drainage  and  pumping,  mining  methods,   foremanship,  electricity, 
mine  fires  and  explosions,  and  COW  geoloiry.  In  each  of  these  unit  courses,  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  safety  features,  state  mining  laws,  and  application  of  arithn. 
to  solving  mining  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  classes  are  offend  in  such  subje  tive 

thing,  group  discussion,  mine  equipment  and  maintenance,  mine  surveying,  coal 
preparation  and  other  selected  subjects  for  which  there  is  local  demand. 

APPALACHIAN  CAS  MEASUREMENT  SHORT  COURSE0 

The  Appalachian  I  rement  Short  Course,  held  annually  on  the  campus, 

is  conducted  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  West  Virginia,  the-  West  Virginia  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Association,  manufacturers 
of  gas  measurement  and  regulation  equipment,  and  public  utilities  and  indusl 
producing,  marketings  or  consuming  natural  gas  in  West  Virginia  and  neighboring 
states.  The  course  provides  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  BBS  measurement 
and  regulation,  and  is  designed  to  be  of  interest  to  executives  and  officials  of  gas 
companies  as  well  as  to  DM  termen.  The  1965  Short  Course  will  meet  on  A 
25,  and  26,  1965. 

Additional  information  will  be  available  from  the  School  of  Mint  s,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown. 

FIRE  SERVICE   EXTENSION   SCHOOLS0 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  West  Virginia  State  Fire  School,  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  cooperation  with  the  State  Fire'  Marshal  and  the'  West  Virginia  Rating 
Bureau,  will  meet  on  the  campus  July  19-23,  1965. 

It  affords  information  on  new  developments  and  Intensive  teaming  in  various 

aspects  of  tire  Bgjhting  to  numbers  of  the-  fire  Service  in  the  State.  In  addition, 
three  short  courses  are  provided  on  selected  subjects  pertinent  to  fire-  training  at 
various   times   during  the  year.    Announcements   will   l>e   made   as   to   tl  'hese 

schools  will  be  held  and  the  Subjects  to  lx-  OODSiden  d.  The  permanent  fire  pro- 
tection research  and  training  center  maintained  on  the  campus,  m  cooperation  with 
the  office'  of  the  State  Fire-  Marshal,  will  be  utilized  in  the  training  provided  by  the 
annual  State  Fire  School  as  well  as  by  these  short  COUrsi 

In  addition,  the   University,   in  cooperation   with   tl.  rial   Division  of  the 

State  Department  of  Education,  offers  the  Yin  v.  use  to  fire  depart- 

ments in  West  \ "irginia.  The  course  may  l>e  had  upon  application  by  the  chief  of 
any  organized  municipal  or  industrial  department. 

Instructional  material  covers  mcfa  SUl  supply  and  distribution, 

apparatus    and    equipment,    principles    Ot    combustion,    portable    extinguishers,    hy- 
draulics, pump  operation,  respiratory  apparatus,  how  and  laelder  practices,  fl.imn; 
liquieds  and  gases,  and  fire  fighting  tactics. 
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Classes  lasting  three  hours  meet  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  11  weeks.  The 
courses  are  available  at  various  centers  in  the  State  throughout  the  school  year. 
The  services  of  a  full-time  fire  service  instructor  are  available  or  the  classes  may  be 
taught  by  a  local  instructor  if  desired.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  class 
time  is  devoted  to  actual  fire  department  evolutions.  Additional  information  on  short 
courses  and  extension  classes  may  be  had  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  Director 
of  Fire  Service  Extension,  School  of  Mines,  West  Virginia  University. 

APPALACHIAN  UNDERGROUND  CORROSION  SHORT  COURSE* 

The  tenth  annual  Corrosion  Short  Course  for  the  Appalachian  area  will  meet 

on  the  campus  on  June  8,  9,  and  10,  1965. 

The  Short  Course  affords  an  opportunity  for  personnel  concerned  with  under- 

S round  corrosion  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  learn  of  new 
evelopments  in  this  field.  This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Mines. 

Further  information  on  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  trie  School  of  Mines, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS  EXTENSION  COURSES* 

In  cooperation  with  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industry,  the  Industrial  Ex- 
tension Department  offers  a  five-year  course  of  study  in  this  subject  at  various 
locations  throughout  the  State. 

Course  I  is  of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  includes  a  review  of  mathematics  and 
the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics.  Course  II  covers  such  topics  as  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  gas,  fluid  flow,  gas  measurement,  and  gas  transmission.  Course  III 
includes  meter  testing,  pressure  regulation,  and  compression.  Course  IV  treats  the 
principles  of  gas  and  oil,  and  production  practices. 

Classes  are  organized  in  September  and  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately eight  months.  Instructors  are  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the  University 
and  are  selected  for  technical  training,  ability,  and  industrial  experience  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  will  teach. 

COAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Joseph  W.  Leonard,  Director 

The  Coal  Research  Bureau  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  established  by  the 
University  and  written  into  law  by  the  Legislature  in  1962  following  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Governor's  Scientific  Advisory  Council  on  the  Uses  of  Coal. 

The  Bureau's  purpose  is  to  find  new  uses  and  markets  for  West  Virginia  coal 
by  actively  carrying  on  a  coal  research  program  looking  toward  that  end. 

The  Bureau  is  empowered  to  accept  gifts,  grants  and  contracts  for  coal  research 
and  to  contract  for  research  services  with  outside  agencies.  The  research  in  the 
Bureau  is  carried  on  by  the  director  and  staff  of  the  Bureau  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines.  The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  covers  a  broad 
scope  of  technical  interests  ranging  from  economic  studies  to  highly  technical 
studies  involving  coal  carbonization  and  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels.  The  Bureau  keeps  abreast  of  the  work  done  by  other  research  organizations 
and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mines,  the  Planning  and  Research  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  as  well  as  with  other  divisions  and  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Research,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  advises 
and  counsels  the  University  on  the  program  of  the  Bureau  and  makes  recommend- 
ations to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  concerning  the  support  of  its  program. 

From  time  to  time  the  Bureau  will  publish  reports  of  its  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  and  distribute  them  to  interested  parties  and  agencies. 


•Administered    through    the    West    Virginia    Center    for    Appalachian    Studies 
and  Development. 
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FACULTY 

Quintus  Charles  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor 

of  Journalism  (1961). 
Paul  Alexander  Atkins,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism   (1961),   1953. 
Donovan  Hinek  Bond,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Journalism  (1960),  1946. 
Richard  Lee  Hopkins,  M.S.J.,  Instructor  in  Journalism  (1963). 
JOHN  Darrell  Lee,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism  (1964). 
Jamks  Rocer  Redmond,  B.S.J. ,  Lecturer  in  Journalism  (1964). 
PERLKY  Isaac  Reed,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Journalism   (1958), 

1920. 
Guy  Harry  Stewaht,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  (1960),  1948. 
William  Robert  Summers,  Jr.,   M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism    (1960), 

1952. 
James  Robert  Young,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  (1954). 


General  Information 


On  April  22,  1939,  the  Board  of  Covernors  separated  the  former  Department  or 
Journalism  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  reorganized  it  as  a  School  of 
Journalism,  with  an  administrative  status  similar  to  that  of  other  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  University.  At  the  time,  West  Virginia's  was  one  of  six  journalism  schools  in 
the  United  States  to  achieve  such  an  independent  status. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has  a  staff  of  six  full-time  professors,  two  part-time 
lecturers,  and  four  graduate  assistants.  A  University  newspaper,  forerunner  of  the 
present  Daily  Athenaeum,  began  publication  November  9,  1887.  The  first  journalism 
instruction  at  West  Virginia  University  consisted  of  a  two-hour  course  in  n 
writing  offered  in  1915  in  the  Department  of  English  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  same  department  by  1920  offered  more  journalism  courses,  and  in 
1927  a  separate  Department  of  Journalism,  built  around  a  full  professional  curricu- 
lum, was  established. 

ACCREDITATION 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  for  the  Advertising  and  News-Editorial  sequences.  A.C.E.J.  approval 
is  held  by  only  forty-seven  colleges  and  universities. 

The  quality  of  the  School's  program  also  has  been  recognized  by  memberships  in 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators. 

AIMS 

The  School  of  Journalism's  objectives  are: 

1.  To  recruit  men  and  women  capable  of  serving  the  public  interest  through 
careers   in   journalism. 

2.  To  help  these  young  people  achieve  proficiency  in  the  techniques  empl 

in  reporting,  editing,  and  administering  newspapers  and  other  publications,   and  in 
the  skills  of  advertising  and  radio-television  journalism. 

3.  To  make  it  possible  for  them  to  acquire,  through  a  liberal  arts  background  as 
well  as  their  professional  studies,  that  understanding  of  society's  problems  which  is 
essential  for  effective  leadership  in  any  field. 

4.  To  acquaint  them  with  the  responsibilities  which  must  be  a^umed  by  com- 
munications specialists,  and  with  the  opportunities  which  are  available. 

5.  To  provide  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  role  of  iournulism  in  s.xirtv. 

6.  To  carry  on  systematic  research  pertaining  to  problems  in  the  field  of 
munications. 

7.  To  serve  the  citizens  and  communications  media  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
nation  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  abilities  of  students  and  staff  memboi  will 
permit. 
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STANDARDS 

From  the  beginning,  instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  has  been  in 
accord  with  the  best  professional  school  standards.  Emphasis  has  been  on  quality, 
not  numbers. 

Staff  members  have  been  engaged  with  careful  attention  to  their  individual 
ability  to  give  expert  instruction  in  particular  fields.  Course  offerings  are  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  correspond  to  progressive  changes  in  the  profession.  Class  sizes 
have  seldom  reached  proportions  where  individual  instruction  has  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  School  conforms  to  recognized  national  standards. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Journalism,  after  being  housed  in  Woodburn  Hall  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years,  moved  into  Martin  Hall  in  1953,  where  it  occupies  most  of  the 
building. 

With  its  basement  and  three  stories,  the  School  has  four  classrooms  plus  an 
auditorium  seating  almost  200  persons;  laboratories  for  advertising  layout,  photog- 
raphy, public  relations  and  industrial  journalism,  radio-television,  and  typography 
instruction;  a  newsroom,  a  reading  room,  a  room  housing  the  West  Virginia  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  several  offices  for  the  faculty  and  editorial  staff. 

In  many  respects  the  rooms  devoted  to  instruction  in  newspaper  editing  and 
publishing  are  equipped  like  the  editorial  and  business  quarters  of  a  large  weekly 
or  small-city  daily  newspaper.  The  newsroom  contains  a  U-copy  desk,  work  tables 
and  desks,  telephones,  and  some  two  dozen  typewriters.  There  are  teletypewriters  on 
which  United  Press  International  and  Associated  Press  dispatches  are  received.  These 
reports  are  edited  by  journalism  majors  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  members. 

The  adjacent  reading  room  contains  newspapers,  magazines,  and  some  reference 
works.  It  receives  daily  representative  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  almost  all  West  Virginia  dailies  and  weeklies.  It  makes  available  for  study 
about  40  dailies,  many  weeklies,  a  number  of  the  standard  magazines,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  high  school  and  college  papers.  The  School  subscribes  to  the  important 
special  periodicals  of  the  profession. 

For  instruction  in  typography  and  advertising  production,  a  laboratory  has  been 
equipped  not  only  for  providing  demonstration  material  but  also  for  giving  the  in- 
dividual student  practice  in  the  setting  and  adaptation  of  type.  The  advertising-lay- 
out laboratory  is  supplied  with  special  tables  and  desks  for  applied  instruction.  The 
facilities  of  the  photography  laboratory  include  the  equipment  essential  to  basic 
camera-print  techniques.  The  School's  radio-television  laboratory  is  in  300  Martin 
Hall.  Here,  too,  the  School's  telephone  reporting  laboratory  is  housed.  In  addition  to 
such  basic  items  as  tables,  typewriters,  and  a  conference  call  telephone  system  the 
room  has  a  21 -inch  television  receiver.  Other  equipment  used  in  training  students  in 
broadcast  journalism  includes  16-mm.  motion  picture  cameras,  a  16-mm.  motion  pic- 
ture projector,  film  editors  with  splicing  units  and  viewers,  and  standard  tape  re- 
corders. The  School  offers  comprehensive  programs  of  instruction  in  industrial  pub- 
lications and  public  relations.  To  introduce  students  to  the  limitations  and  possibili- 
ties of  type,  the  School  also  has  one  Linotype  and  a  medium-sized  automatic  Heidel- 
berg platen  press. 

The  journalism  building  also  contains  the  office  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association,  which  makes  available  certain  publications,  periodicals,  information,  and 
other  materials  from  its  files  and  records. 

Additional  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice,  especially  in  the  business 
and  mechanical  aspects  of  newspaper  work,  are  provided  at  the  plant  of  the  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing  Company  in  Morgantown,  where  the  Daily  Athe- 
naeum, the  student  newspaper,  is  printed  under  contract. 

PRACTICE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Opportunities  for  applying  the  principles  of  sound  newspaper  and  radio-tele- 
vision practice  are  good.  The  Daily  Athenaeum,  a  four-day  campus  newspaper,  is 
produced  by  journalism  students  in  laboratories  conducted  from  3  to  5:30  P.M.  and 
from  7  to  11  P.M.  daily  except  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Reporters  cover  the 
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University    community    thoroughly.    Trained    deskwotken    not    Only    »-dit    the    ! 
reporters'  copy  but  also  prepare  for  publication  tlie  disp.ih  lies  of   st.ite,  n.ition.il,  and 

world  origio  received  on  the  United  Press  International  and  A  mortared  Pri 

Local  pictures  are  taken  by  the  newspaper's  staff  photographers,  and  other  dj 

pictures  are  selected   hrOBD  mats  purchased   From  a   national  distributor. 

Majors  pursuing  the  Advertising  sequence  are  required  to  spend  no  fewer  man 
five  hours  a  week  during  one  semester  soliciting  advertising  accounts  for  the  campus 
dairy,  writing  copy,  and  otherwise  servicing  their  accounts,  and  making  collections 

for  the  advertising  sold. 

Some  students  get  additional  practice  by  working  part-time-  for  MorgantOWTJ 
dailies  or  by  taking  vacation  positions  on  newspapers  of  their  home  communities. 
Majors  are  especially  urged  to  obtain  vacation  work  on  a  good  weekly  or  d.ulv 
newspaper  during  the  summers  that  precede  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Under   a   forma]   state-wide   intern   training   program    which    !■  Elective    in 

1959,  students  with  at  least  a  2.0  average  in  all   subjects  and  a  3.0  average  in  jour- 
nalism courses,  or  who  have  special  consent,  are  employed  by  West  Virginia  ii' 
papers  for  a   10-12  week  period  during  the  summer  at  a  salary  <>f  $50.00  DCS   w .  .  k. 
These  internships  are  available  to  students  in  the  summers  preceding  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Training  for  students   preparing  for  jobs   in   radio   and   televisii  D    is   conducted 
along  workshop  lines.   In  their  radio  labs,  the  students  are  responsible  for   garnering 
and  writing  the  news   for  news   programs   and    their  work   is   ev  i'  . 
meetings  in  Martin  Hall.  While  the  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  develop  writing 
ability,    meaning    the    ability    to    present    information    in    a    conversational    manner. 

students  also  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  broadcasting  experience. 

Most  of  the  students'  television  work  involves  production.  When  they  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  motion  picture  photography,  they  apply  TV  technique  s 
to  these  principles  in  "dry  run"  assignments.  Later,  they  have  an  opponmity  to  shoot 
regional  news  events  for  television  stations  requesting  film  coverage.  Film  editing 
and  splicing  techniques  are  stressed  during  the  lab  periods. 

The  School  received  grants  totaling  $2,500  in  1962,  19fi3,  and  1964  from 
Reader's  Dipest.  The  last  grant  enabled   students   to  obtain  experience   in   reporting 

ffflecmct  results  in  Kanawha  County  during  the  1964  presidential  election.  Additional- 
y,  the  money  has  been  used  for  travel  expenses  incurred  by  the  Feature  Writing  and 
Editorial-Law  of  the  Press  classes  in  researching  and  writing  spa  id  articles. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

During  the  last  four  decades,  alumni  who  completed  all  or  most  of  the  pro- 
fessional courses  in  journalism  have  encountered  little  difficulty  in  Finding  desirable 
positions.   Although   the   School   cannot   guarantee   positions    to   Bpraduati  glad 

to  assist  them  in  learning  of  openings  and  making  contact  with  employers.  To  this 
end  it  maintains  without  charge  a  placement  register  for  both  current  and  past 
graduates.  Students  and  alumni  also  are  invitee!  to  make  free  use  of  the  University 
Placement  Service. 

JOURNALISM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Journalism  organizations  of  which  eligible  students  may  become  members  are: 
Thcta  Sigma  Phi,  professional  organization  for  women  in  journalism  and  communi- 
cations; Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic  society;  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  pro- 
fessional advertising  honorary;  and  Kappa  Tan  Alpha,  national  journalistic  scholar- 
ship society,  to  which  about  10  per  cent  of  the-  hiuhest-rankimj  majors  .ire-  «1«<  t»  il 
each  year.  Many  other  University  organizations  are-  aKo  ope  n  to  journalism  stnd 
with  special  interests  outside  the  fie  Id  of  journalism. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  NON-JOURNAJ  ls\[   MAJORS 

The    School    of   Journalism    desires    to    share    its    know le  dee    of    the    philosophy. 
history,  principles,  practices,  and  techniques  of  journalism  and  n 
with  all  I  niversity  students,  regardless  of  major  study,  who  desui    to  el 

or  to  minor  in  the  field. 

Many  journalism  courses  are  open  to  non-iournalism  majors. 
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PROFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISH 

Regular  students  of  the  University  or  transfers  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  expected  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  a  marked  degree 
of  correctness.  This  means  that  in  their  English  composition  courses  they  should 
have  achieved  a  standing  of  approximately  "B"  or  higher.  If  upon  entering  the 
School  of  Journalism  a  student  is  found  deficient  in  English  he  will  be  required  to 
take  one  or  more  additional  courses  in  fundamental  composition. 

Students  who  complete  English  2  with  less  than  a  "C"  grade  are  required 
cither  to  retake  English  2  and  establish  a  "C"  or  better  grade,  or  take  an  English 
proficiency  examination.  Complete  details  concerning  the  English  proficiency  re- 
quirement may  be  found  on  page  46  of  this  bulletin. 

TYPEWRITING 

Before  or  soon  after  entering  the  University,  a  student  planning  to  become  a 
journalism  major  should  learn  the  touch  system  of  typing.  From  the  beginning  every 
reporter  is  expected  to  submit  copy  in  neat  typewritten  form.  If  the  reporter  cannot 
demonstrate  such  typing  ability,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  reporting 
course.  He  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  his  own  machine. 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  SERVICES 

From  1920  to  1954  the  publishers,  editors,  and  other  communications  workers 
of  West  Virginia  paid  annual  visits  to  the  University  campus  to  attend  the  State 
Journalism  Conference.  Among  the  organized  groups  participating  were  the  West 
Virginia  Publisher's  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Associated  Press,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Newspaper  Council,  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  Magazine  Editors,  the 
West  Virginia  Broadcasters'  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Sports  Writers'  Associ- 
ation, and  the  West  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press  Association.  In  1953  the  West 
Virginia  Publishers'  Association  and  the  West  Virginia  State  Newspaper  Council 
were  dissolved.  In  their  place  a  modern  West  Virginia  Press  Association  was  or- 
ganized. The  entire  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  participates  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association,  held  in  various  cities  throughout  the  State.  The  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  University  as  a  whole  maintain  close  relations  with  workers  in 
the  general  communications  fields,  because  the  School  is  providing  office  quarters 
for  the  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  names,  achievements,  and  ideals  of  the  State's  dis- 
tinguished editors  of  the  past,  the  West  Virginia  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  was  in- 
stituted in  1935.  Elections  take  place  every  two  years  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Suitable  memorials  are  being  placed  in  Martin  Hall 
in  a  special  room  designed  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  exhibits  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

From  the  beginning  the  press  of  the  State  has  assumed  a  cordial  and  coopera- 
tive attitude  toward  professional  training  for  journalism  at  the  University.  For  many 
years  the  State  Newspaper  Council  had  among  its  standing  committees  one  on  Edu- 
cational and  Professional  Standards  and  another  on  School  of  Journalism  Building. 
The  former  group  interested  itself  in  helping  the  journalism  unit  maintain  high-grade 
instruction  and  offer  study  inducements  such  as  scholarships  to  superior  young 
people.  The  latter  concerned  itself  with  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  still  better 
housing  and  equipment  for  the  School. 

The  School  of  Journalism  provides  an  annual  critical  service  for  high  school 
news  periodicals  and  awards  various  citations  of  excellence.  It  also  unites  with  the 
West  Virginia  Association  of  Scholastic  Journalism  Directors  each  year  in  conducting 
a  two-day  State  Institute  of  Scholastic  Journalism  in  which  the  problems  of  teaching 
journalism  and  publishing  newspapers  and  annuals  are  professionally  considered.  The 
Yearbook  Seminar  is  held  each  spring.  Each  year  the  spring  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  High  School  Broadcasters'  Association  also  is  at  the  University.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  a  summer  journalism  workshop  is  held  for  high 
school  students.  A  workshop  for  high  school  journalism  teachers  and  publications 
advisers  is  also  held  in  the  summer. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOURTH  ESTATESMAN 

The  West  Virginia  Fourth  Estatcsmau  is  a  periodical  published  quarterly  by  th<- 
School  as  a  professional  public  service.  Since  it  was  founded  in  1941,  the  i'lrurth 
Estatesmun  has  disseminated  journalistic  news  and  digests  of  technical  and  special 
lectures  delivered  frequently  to  the  student  body  of  the  School.  It  is  srnt  fr<  <•  to  the 
communications  media  of  the  State,  to  high  school  journalism  teachers,  and  the 
School  alumni. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIP 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Summers  and  Stewart. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

John  P.  Carr,  President,  MARJA  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Elkins. 

John   A.   Jones,    Director   of   Public   Relations,   Weirton    Steel    Company,    Weirton, 

Chairman. 
Ocden  Nutting,  Business  Manager,  News  Publishing  Company,  Wheeling. 
James  A.  Roberts,  Advertising  Manager,  Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville. 
Walter  Tetrick,  Publisher,  Mineral  Daily  News-Tribune,  Keyser. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

THE  BROAD  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 

The  School  of  Journalism  emphasizes  a  strong  liberal  arts  background  for  its 
students.  Curricula  are  arranged  so  that  students  aevote  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  their  study  to  broad  liberal  arts  subjects  and  25  per  cent  to  professional  coi: 
in  journalism. 

This  philosophy  of  journalism  education  is  in  accord  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  current  thought  in  both  educational  and  professional  circles,  and  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

It  is  enunciated  by  requiring  a  minimum  of  30  hours,  and  a  maximum  of  33,  in 
journalism  within  the  first  128  hours  offered  for  the  B.S.J,  degree,  and  by  insistence 
on  a  "content"  field  of  study  as  a  minor.  In  addition  to  learning  certain  techniques 
and  gaining  journalistic  knowledge  and  insights,  students  in  their  journalism  courses 
are  enabled  to  synthesize  and  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  knowledge  gained  in  all 
their  University  studies.  The  content  of  at  least  half  their  courses  in  journalism  Ue> 
well  within  the  area  of  general  knowledge  leading  to  sound  citizenship  and  enriched 
living,  regardless  of  their  future  career  roles.  They  develop  skills  of  communication; 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  major  local,  state,  national,  and  world  prob- 
lems and  of  the  role  of  mass  media  in  the  democratic  process;  learn  to  evaluate  in- 
telligently both  news  and  opinion  as  expressed  through  print  and  broadcast  journal- 
ism, and  in  fact,  become  alert,  informed  consumers,  as  well  as  producers,  of  n- 
and  views  upon  which  decisions  are  generally  made  in  a  democracy. 

Among    the   foundation    courses    that    receive    special    attention    are    these:    the 
English  language  and  literature;  foreign  language;  theoretical  and  applied  economics 
and  business  administration;   national,   state,   and   local   government  and  the   govern- 
mental  systems   of  foreign   countries;    American   politics   and    international    relat: 
the  problems  of  management  and  labor  and  their  social  implications;   American 
European  history;   philosophy,  psychology,   and  natural   seience.    I  p.iblr   of 

producing    newspapers    or   broadcasting    news    events    and    their    interpretation    with 
which   today's  readers  and   listeners   will   be  satisfied  must   be    thoroughly   informed 
about  all  aspects  of  the  modern   world.   They  must  also   know   tbe   art   and   id 
of  the  best  journalistic  practice. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JOURNALISM 

A  candidate  who  has  satisfied   all   general   requirements   of   the   (JllivasJty    and 
who   as   a   regularly   enrolled    student   of   the   School    of   Journalism    has    earned 
semester   hours    of   credit,    of    a    value   specified    in    the    "Scholastic    Requirements" 
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section,  and  in  the  subjects  listed  in  one  of  the  professional  curricula  hereinafter 
outlined,  will  he  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  Education,  provided  the  combined  number  of 
his  credits  acquired  as  a  pie-journalism  student  and  as  a  regularly  enrolled  jour- 
nalism major  totals  no  fewer  than  128. 

As  a  minimum  professional  requirement,  22-25  of  the  64  semester  credits  earned 
after  the  student  has  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism  must  be  obtained  in 
journalism  subjects.  No  fewer  than  40  of  the  64  semester  credits  shall  be  obtained 
in  courses  numbered  between  100  and  300.  Further,  no  student  will  be  permitted 
to  offer  fewer  than  30  nor  more  than  33  hours  of  journalism  courses  in  the  128 
semester  credits  required  for  the  degree. 

Students  who  have  earned  less  than  a  2.0  cumulative  average  may  be  admitted 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  providing  their  applications  are  approved  by  the  School's 
Committee  on  Scholarship.  However,  any  student  earning  less  than  a  2.0  average  in 
a  given  semester,  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  is  automatically  placed 
on  probation  and  limited  to  a  course  load  of  no  more  than  14  hours  the  following 
semester.  Failure  to  meet  the  scholastic  requirements  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  will 
lead  to  suspension  from  the  School. 

Hours  for  any  course  for  which  a  grade  of  "F"  is  received  are  counted  in  com- 
puting the  student's  grade-point  average.  Example:  If  a  student  received  "F"  in 
English  1,  then  repeated  the  course  and  received  "B,"  for  this  work  his  record  would 
show  six  semester  hours  and  nine  grade  points. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  WORK 

A  student,  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  who  wishes  to  carry  less  than 
14  hours  of  course  work  in  a  given  semester,  must  petition  the  School's  scholarship 
committee  for  permission  to  do  so.  A  journalism  major  may  register  for  no  fewer 
than  14  hours  and,  normally,  no  more  than  18  hours  per  semester.  To  carry  19  hours, 
a  student  must  have  maintained  a  "B"  average  or  higher  during  the  preceding 
semester;  however,  even  students  with  "B"  or  higher  averages  must  petition  the 
scholarship  committee  if  they  wish  to  carry  more  than  18  hours  any  semester.  Stu- 
dents earning  less  than  a  "B"  average  the  preceding  semester  must  petition  the  com- 
mittee for  permission  to  carry  more  than  17  hours  any  semester. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

To  be  eligible  for  the  B.S.J,  degree,  a  News-Editorial,  Public  Relations,  or  Radio- 
Television  major  must  have  completed  12  semester  hours  in  one  language  in  college; 
or  he  must  have  offered  two  units  in  a  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  must  have 
completed  6  hours  in  the  same  language  in  college,  above  courses  numbered  "1" 
and  "2." 

An  Advertising  major  may  substitute  a  Marketing  Minor  for  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage requirement  stated  above.  However,  any  Advertising  major  contemplating 
graduate  work  is  strongly  advised  to  select  the  foreign  language  option. 

An  Agriculture  or  Science  Specialization  major  may  substitute  12  hours  of  ad- 
vanced course  work  in  his  specialization. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  REQUIREMENTS 

Exemption  from  any  professional  course  because  of  practical  newspaper  experi- 
ence that  a  student  may  have  had  will  be  granted  only  after  the  student  has  sub- 
mitted satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  experience.  For  such 
exemptions  approved  advanced  courses  shall  be  submitted.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
can  be  granted  for  practical  work  only  when  it  has  been  done  under  the  supervision 
of  an  accredited  instructor. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVISERS 

A  staff  member  serves  as  adviser  in  each  curriculum  with  the  Dean  acting  as 
genera]  adviser  for  all  journalism  students.  Not  only  juniors  and  seniors,  but  pre- 
journalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  as  well,  should  consult  him  about  all  scholastic 
and  curricular  problems  that  may  arise. 
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SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Graduates  of  die  School  of  Journalism  arc  expected  to  be  alert  individuals  of 
better-than-average  intellectual  attainments.  It  is  urged,  therefore,  thai  all  candidate! 

for  a  degree  aspire  to  earn  at  least  three  times  as  man)   gi  ide  points  as  they  i 
credit  hours.   To   be   eligible   for   graduation,    a   student    must    earn    as    a    minimum    a 
cumulative   average   of  2.0   grade   points    with    at    least    an    overall    2  5    average    for 
journalism  work,  or  a  minimum  of  2"3o  grade  points  for  12-S  hours  of  academic    work, 
if  all  credit  is  earned  at  West  Virginia   University. 

In  addition  to  the  general  experience  each  journalism  major  will  obtain  on  the 
Daily  Athenaeum  in  connection  with  required  or  elective  c  <>urs<  v  no  major  will  be 
approved  for  graduation  unless  during  either  his  junior  or  s»  nfcx  year  he  has  served 
for  not  less  than  one  semester  in  some  editorial  or  executive  capacity  on  the  Daily 
Athenaeum,  or  unless  he  has  offered  in  place  of  this  lervicc  B  substitute  pr« 
approved  by  his  adviser. 

No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  unless  he  has  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty  that  he  possesses  abilities  and  qualities  which  give  promise 
that  he  can  do  adequate  work  in  professional  journalism. 

CORE  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

All   undergraduates    must    complete   all    requirements    of   the    University's    Core 
Curriculum.    In    addition    to    requiring    students    to    erase   high    school    deficiei. 
the    Core    Curriculum    requires    that    12    credit    hours    be    earned    from    appr 
courses  in  each  of  the  three  groups  listed  below,  with  work  lx>ing  taken  in  at  least 
two  subjects  from  each  group.  Concurrent  requirements  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
as  listed,  fulfill  all  Core  requirements,  regardless  of  specialization  within  the  School. 

The  student  should  plan  to  fulfill  most  Core  requirements  within  his  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  fulfill  all  requirements  before  his  senior  year. 

Group  A  (Art,  music,  foreign  languages  and  literature,  literature  of  the  English 
language,  philosophy). 

Required  by  School  of  Journalism : 

English   4   and   6    6   hr. 

Foreign  Language    6  hr. 

Advertising  students  may  substitute  a  Marketing  minor  for 
the  foreign  language  requirement  (see  "Minor  Field"). 
Students  pursuing  a  program  for  Specialization  in  Agriculture, 
Science  or  Physical  Education  may  substitute  for  the  foreign 
language  requirement  12  hours  of  upper-division  work  in 
their  selected  specialization. 

Humanities  1  and  2  8  hr. 

Required  for  students  pursuing  Specialization  in  Agriculture 
or  Sciences,  and  Advertising  students  not  taking  a  foreign 
language. 

Art     30    and     Music     10     are     required     in     the     High     School 

Journalism  Teacher  curriculum    6  hr. 

Group  B   ( Economics,  history,  psychology,  political  science,  sociology ) . 
Required  by  School  of  Journalism: 

History  1  and  2  6  hr. 

History  1  and  2  not  required  of  students  pursuing  Specializa- 
tion in  Agriculture  or  Science,  or  of  Advertising  students  not 
taking  a  foreign  language.  Students  in  all  other  areas  of 
journalism  mav  select  either  History  1  and  2  or  Humanities 
1  and  2. 

History    52    and    53  fi    hr. 

Economics  51  and  52  6  hr. 

Economics  52  not  required  in  Hich  School  Journalism 
Teacher  curriculum. 
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Psychology   1    3  hr. 

Not   required   in  Agriculture   or   Sciences   specializations,   or 
Ilifih  School  Journalism  Teacher  curriculum. 
News-Editorial  and  Radio-Television  students  may  substitute 
Philosophy  4  for  this  requirement. 

Political  Science  2   3  hr. 

Political  Science  120  is  required  in  Public  Relations  cur- 
riculum instead  of  Political  Science  2.  Political  Science  120  is 
required  in  the  Radio-Television  curriculum  in  addition  to 
Political  Science  2. 

Group  C  (Biology,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics). 
Required  by  the  School  of  Journalism: 

Natural  Science  ( biology,  chemistry,  geology  or 

physical  science)    8  hr. 

Selection    limited    to    biology    or   physical    science    in    High 

School  Journalism  Teacher  curriculum. 
Elective  from  Group  C  courses   4  hr 

Mathematics  3  and  4  (6  hr. )  required  for  students  pursuing 

Specialization  in  Agriculture  or  Sciences. 

PRE-JOURNALISM  STUDIES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  are  registered 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  until  they  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours 
of  college  credit.  Studies  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  designed  so 
that  the  student  may  fulfill  nearly  all  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements, 
while  at  the  same  time  exposing  himself  to  the  varied  areas  of  study  so  that  he  may 
intelligently  select  a  minor  field  and  a  journalism  specialization  upon  entering  his 
junior  year. 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr. 

Journalism  1    2  Journalism  18    3 

Journalism  2*    1  Journalism  19   3 

English  1  and  2 6  Military  or  Air  Science  3  and  4 4 

Military  or  Air  Science  1  and  2 4  Physical  Education  (Women  only)    .  .  2 

Physical   Education    v .  .  .  2  Core  requirements 

Core  requirements 

*Not  required  of  students  pursuing  Specialization   in   Agriculture   or  Science. 

THE  MINOR  FIELD 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  a  minor,  a  student  must  earn  at  least  15  semester 
credits  in  some  subject  other  than  journalism,  12  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  100-199  or  200-299.  For  students  pursuing  two  minors  simultaneously,  the 
requirement  in  each  area  is  at  least  12  semester  credits,  of  which  9  must  be  in  upper- 
division  courses  (those  numbered  above  "100").  The  first  minor  must  be  in  a  "con- 
tent" area  of  study.  Radio-television  majors  are  urged  to  make  speech  one  of  their 
two  minors. 

Minor  fields  especially  recommended  for  all  journalism  students  are  economics, 
history,  English,  political  science,  anr:  sociology.  In  addition,  commerce  is  recom- 
mended for  advertising  and  public  relations  majors.  Agriculture,  the  natural  sciences, 
life  sciences,  commerce,  or  engineering  are  recommended  for  agriculture  and  science 
specialization  majors. 

Students  in  other  areas  of  study  who  desire  to  minor  or  take  extensive  electives 
in  journalism  are  welcome  and  will  be  given  special  counseling  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation and  skills  which  they  desire.  Such  students  should  consult  with  both  their 
own  advisers  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  regarding  the  journalism 
courses  in  which  they  are  to  enroll. 
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Journalism  Studies 


The  School  of  Journalism  offers  five  principal  and  three  variable  ciirri< ula  de- 
signed to  equip  students  for  the  numerous  branches  of  journalistic  practice  and  tca<  h- 
ing— areas  where  journalistic  training  is  lx>th  desirable  and  ;<>n. 

ADVERTISING  CURRICULUM 

Since   this   field   is    growing   and    greatly    diversified,    Advertising    students    | 
both  a  general,  overall  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  to  direct  their  studies  toward 
the  specialized  area  in  which  they  intend  to  seek  employment. 

The  advertising  student,  therefore,  may  direct  his  studies  during  his  senior 
toward  (1)  advertising  media,  (2)  print  advertising,  or  (3)  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising. 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr 

Marketing    111     3  Journalism   108  2 

Marketing    115    3  Journalism   114  2 

Journalism    110  2  Journalism   201  1 

Journalism   113                                 3  journalism   239  2 

Journalism   115  2  Specialization*  3 

Core  requirements  Electives  as  needed 
Elcctives  as  needed 

•During-  the  senior  year,  the  advertising  student  will  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  for  his  specialization:  Journ.  204  (Markets  and  Media).  Journ.  210 
(Advertising   Production),    or   Journ.    116    (Radio-Televisi<>n    Advertising). 

Advertising  majors  will  elect  from  5-8  additional  hours  in  journalism  from 
the  following  courses:   Journ.   118.   119.   120.   122.   124.   170.   212.   227,   and   230. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  CURRICULUM 

This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
for  writing  or  editing  positions  with  newspapers  or  periodicals.  A  special  adaptation 
of  this  curriculum  is  made  for  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  writing  talents  and 
background  in  agriculture,  the  sciences,  or  physical  education. 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr. 

Political  Science  120°    3  Journalism  12S000  2 

Journalism   118  3  Journalism  227°  °°  3 

Journalism  119°°    3  Journalism  230°°°  I 

Journalism  120°°    2  Journalism  235°°°  2 

Journalism  201 1  Electives  as  needed 

Core  requirements 
Electives  as  needed 

•Students  with  Specialization  in  Agriculture  or  Science  may  elect  either  Pol 
Sci.  120  or  Psychol.  115. 

••Not    required   of  students  pursuing  Specialization    in    Acrricult 
•••Not   required   of   students   pursuing   Specialization    in    Agriculture,    S<u>: 
Physical  Education. 

News-Editorial  majors  will  elect  from  3-6  additional  hours  in  Journalism  from 
the  following  courses:  Journ.   108.   110.   113.   122.   123.   I7t,   212.  and   220. 

Specialization  in  Agriculture,  Sciences 

With  this   curriculum  spec  iali/ation,   a  student  mav  obtain   proficiency   in   agri- 
culture reporting,  scientific  writing,  and  journalism  while  acquiring  extensive  kii 
edge  in  specialized  areas,  such  as  agriculture,  home  economic  s.  the  DM  d*  i! 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  or  commerce. 
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REQUIREMENTS,    AGRICULTURE 

Students  will  follow  the  News-Editorial  sequence  as  amended  by  footnotes,  and 
will  take  the  following  additional  courses:  Journ.  110  and  213,  Speech  11,  Agr.  11, 
12,  51,  52,  Agr.  Statistics  101,  and  12  additional  hours  of  agriculture  electives. 

Ten  hours  of  journalism  electives  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 
Journ:  113,  119,  120,  122,  123,  124,  125,  212,  and  230. 

Summary: 

Total  hours  required  in  non-journalism  subjects        .  78-83 

Total  hours  for  Journalism  Major   30 

Total  hours  for  Agriculture  Specialization   25 


133-138 


REQUIREMENTS,    SCIENCES 


Students  will  follow  the  News-Editorial  sequence  as  amended  by  footnotes,  and 
will  take  the  following  additional  courses:  Journ.  110  and  113,  Speech  11,  plus  23-26 
hours  of  electives  in  specialization  as  determined  through  consultation  with  the 
journalism  adviser. 

Ten  hours  of  journalism  electives  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 
Journ.  119,  120,  122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  212,  213,  and  230. 

Summary: 

Total  hours  required  in  non-journalism  subjects    ...  79-85 

Total  hours  for  Journalism  Major 30 

Total  hours  for  Science  Specialization    23-26 

132-141 
Specialization  in  Physical  Education 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  special  studies  in  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation for  journalism  majors  who  desire  fundamental  and  extensive  knowledge  that 
will  enable  them  to  serve  in  the  fields  of  sports  reporting,  editing,  and  radio- 
television  announcing,  or  as  advertising  writers,  salesmen,  and  managers. 

REQUIREMENTS,    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Students  will  follow  the  News-Editorial  sequence  as  amended  by  footnotes,  and 
will  take  the  following  additional  courses:  Phys.  Educ.  51,  55,  56,  71,  121,  278,  eight 
hours  additional  physical  education  electives,  Pol.  Sci.  120,  Speech  120,  Zool.  271, 
Psychol.  115,  and  Journ.  113. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CURRICULUM 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  work  in  a  public  relations  firm 
or  public  relations  department,  the  curriculum  also  prepares  students  for  such 
positions  as  information  specialist  in  business,  industry,  organized  labor,  govern- 
ment, education,  welfare  agencies,  or  the  armed  services. 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr. 

Journalism  110    2  Economics  115   3 

Journalism  113    3  Journalism  120   2 

Tournalism   118 3  Journalism  201    1 

Political  Science  120    3  Journalism  212    3 

Psychology   216*    3  Journalism  213   2 

Speech  11    3  Journalism  230    2 

Core  requirements  Electives  as  needed 
Electives  as  needed 

♦Any  one  of  the  following  may  be  substituted  for  Psychol.  216:  Pol.  Sci.  232, 
Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda;  Psychol.  115.  Industrial  Psychology;  Psychol. 
229,  Abnormal  Psychology;  Psychol.  242,  Advanced  Social  Psychology;  Sociol.  205, 
I'rban  Sociology;   or  Sociol.   250,   Human   Relations   in   Industry. 

Public  Relations  majors  will  elect  from  3-6  additional  hours  in  journalism 
from  the  following  courses;   Journ.   119,   122.   123.   124,   125,   220,   and  235. 
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RADIO-TELEVISION  CURRICULUM 

Students  who  want  to  work  in  the  news  and  information  areas  in  the  broad- 
casting field  should  follow  this  curriculum  and  should  pursue  a  double  minor  in 
political  science  and  speech.  Course  offerings  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  those  pre- 
paring for  such  positions  as  radio-TV  news  reporter,  newscaster,  and  news  executive: 
TV  news  cameraman;  wire  service  radio  editor;  and  station  salesman,  or  commercial 
copy  writer. 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr. 

Journalism   118    3 

Journalism   120  2 

Journalism  122  and  123    4 

Core  requirements 
Electives   as   needed 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr. 

Journalism   116    2 

Journalism   124  and   125    4 

Journalism  201         1 

Political  Science  120    3 

Electives  as  needed 


Radio-Television  majors  will  elect  5-8  additional  hours  in  journalism  from 
the   following  courses:   Journ.    113.    119,    128,    212,    213,    220,    227,    230,    and    235. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM  TEACHER  CURRICULUM 

A  program  for  prospective  high  school  journalism  teachers,  this  curriculum  en- 
ables students  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  Education 
and  also  qualify  for  a  first-class  professional  certificate  in  West  Virginia  with  teach- 
ing fields  in  English  and  social  studies,  and  a  minor  teaching  field  in  journalism, 
Grades  7-12,  by  taking  the  following  courses  in  addition  to  the  pre-joumalism 
studies  program: 

First  and  second  years:  Soc.  Sci.  1  and  2  (8  hr. );  English  3  and  4,  or  163  and 
164  (6  hr.);  English  5  and  6  (6  hr.);  and  Educ.  105  (3  hr.);  Core  requirements. 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr. 

Journalism  110  and  120    4 


Journalism 
Education 
Education 


119 


118  and 

101    1 

106    3 

Education  109  or  approved  elective  .  .  2 

Speech  3,  6,  11,  or  29 3 

Sociology  1  or  104 3 

Health  Education  102   2 

Geography  7  or  109   3 

Core  requirements 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr. 

Literature     6 

History  150  or  250 3 

Journalism  201    1 

Journalism  212    3 

Journalism  215   2 

Journalism  227    3 

Journalism  230  and  235 4 

Social  studies,  upper-division,  elective  3 

Education    124    6 

Education    120    4 

Education  150-170  2 


MINOR  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  JOURNALISM 
FOR  NON-JOURNALISM  MAJORS 

For  students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  following  one  of  the  University's 
teacher-training  programs,  the  School  of  Journalism  has  set  up  a  teaching  minor  in 
journalism.  The  program  is  intended  for  persons  who  plan  to  be  advisers  for  high 
school  newspapers  and  yearbooks  as  well  as  teachers. 

This  minor  requires  a  minimum  of  16  hours  in  journalism  (only  14  hr.  additional 
for  those  whose  first  teaching  field  is  English,  since  Journ.  215  is  included  in  that 
program).  It  includes  the  following  courses: 


Required  Courses 

Hr. 

Journ.  1— Introduction  to  Mass 

Communications    2 

Journ.  18— News  Writing   3 

Journ.  19— Copy  Editing  and  Makeup  3 

Journ.  113— Principles  of  Advertising   .  3 


Journ.  215— High  School 
Journalism    

Journ.  227— History  of 
Journalism    


Hr. 

2 
3 
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Recommended  Courses  for  Additional  Credit 

Journ.   108— The  Community  Journ.  212— Public  Relations   3 

Newspaper     2      Journ.  220— Newspaper  and 

Journ.    110— Typography  and  Magazine  Article  Writing 2 

Printing  Processes 2      Journ.  230  and  235— Editorial  and 

Journ.   120—  News  Photography    2  Law  of  the  Press 4 

ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM  FOR  STUDENTS 
IN  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  following  one  of  the  University's  teacher- 
training  programs  may  elect  any  of  the  courses  in  journalism  listed  above.  Journ.  18 
is  a  prerequisite  for  Journ.  19.  Hist.  52  and  53  are  prerequisites  for  Journ.  227.  All 
other  courses  may  be  taken  without  prior  journalism  study. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  JOURNALISM  TEACHERS 
IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  student  should  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  degree,  then 
acquire  a  master's  degree  in  the  field,  either  before  or  after  obtaining  some  practical 
experience  with  the  media.  The  doctorate  is  essential  to  fullest  advancement. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  following  system  of  course  numbering  is  employed:  Courses  1-99,  intended 
primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores;  courses  100-199,  intended  primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  200-299,  advanced  courses  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate 
students. 

1.  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  Recommended  for  all 
University  students;  required  of  journalism  majors.  Role  of  the  mass  communi- 
cator in  developing  the  political,  social,  and  economic  fabrics  of  a  democratic 
society.  Organization  and  function  of  newspapers,  magazines,  broadcast  sta- 
tions, and  other  principal  media  of  mass  communications,  including  the  role 
of  advertising. 

2.  Lectures  in  Journalism.  II.  1  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required 
of  journalism  majors.  A  series  of  one-hour  weekly  addresses  by  specialists 
representing  the  principal  mass   communications   industries   and  professions. 

18.  News  Writing.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1  and  2,  with  an  average  of  2.5  or 
higher  for  the  two  courses,  or  consent.  Open  to  all  University  students;  re- 
quired of  all  journalism  majors.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab-demonstration  period. 
Fundamentals  of  news  gathering  and  writing. 

19.  Copy  Editing  and  Make  Up.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  18.  Required  of  all  journal- 
ism majors.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab-demonstration  period.  The  editing  of 
news  copy,  headline  writing,  and  introduction  to  page  make  up. 

108.    The  Community  Newspaper.  I.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  re- 

Suired  in  Advertising  curriculum.  Fundamental  problems  and  techniques  in 
le  operation  and  managemen    of  smaller  community  newspapers.  One  lee. 
and  2  lab.  hours. 

110.  Typography  and  Printing  Processes.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University 
students;  required  in  Advertising,  Public  Relations,  and  Agriculture  or  Science 
Specialization  curricula.  Historical  development  of  type,  printing  processes, 
and  offset  presses  and  Linotype  machine.  Identification  of  type  and  its 
application  to  advertising,  newspaper,  and  magazine  production. 

113.  Principles  of  Advertising.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  re- 
quired in  Advertising,  Public  Relations,  and  Agriculture  or  Science  Specializa- 
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tion  curricula.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab.  period.  Survey  of  the  function  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  American  economic  system  for  national  and  retail  udwiti-  is. 
Study  of  individual  advertising  and  media,  copy  and  layout  problems.  appeals, 
research,  production,  schedules,  federal  and  state  laws  affectum  advertising, 
and  ethics.  Practical  laboratory  work  in  writing  and  layout  of  advertisements. 

114.  Newspaper  Advertisement  Selling.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113.  Required  in 
Advertising  curriculum.  One  conference  and  5  lab.  hours  arranged.  Selliim  oi 
space,  preparation  of  retail  copy,  and  servicing  local  newspaper  accounts  (of 
the  Daily  Athenaeum.  Students  handle  specific  assignments,  develoi 
accounts,  and  apply  the  mechanics  and  psychology  of  space-selling.  Enroll- 
ment restricted. 

115.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113  or  Marketing  120. 
Required  in  Advertising  curriculum.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab.  an 
Applying  tested  advertising  methods  to  the  preparation  of  merchandise  copy; 
layout  design;  production  of  publication  advertising.  Emphasis  on  StJei 
appeals,  attention  factors,  layout  planning,  illustrations,  copy  writing,  copy 
testing,  and  production  methods  and  problems  for  retail  and  national  ad- 
vertisers. 

116.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  I.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students; 
required  in  Radio-Television  curriculum.  Historical  development  of  radio  and 
TV  as  advertising  media,  including  rates,  listener  surveys,  sponsorship  prob- 
lems, and  promotion.  Writing  of  radio  and  television  commercials,  pr< 

and  preparation  of  sales  and  sales  promotion  plans  for  stations,  national  and 
retail  advertisers.  Federal  regulations  affecting  broadcast  media. 

118.  Reporting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  Journ.  18.  Required 
of  majors  in  all  sequences  except  Advertising.  Nine  laboratory  hours  on  the 
Daily  Athenaeum  and  one  critique  hour. 

119.  Advanced  Editing  and  Make  Up.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  higher 
in  Journ.  19.  Required  of  majors  in  the  News-Editorial  curriculum.  Nine  lab- 
oratory hours  on  the  Daily  Athenaeum  and  one  critique  hour. 

120.  News  Photography.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required  in 
News-Editorial,  Public  Relations,  and  Radio-Television  curricula.  On  i- 
hour,  1  demonstration  hour,  and  one  2-hr.  lab.  An  introduction  to  basic 
photographic  principles.  Students  use  several  types  of  cameras,  and  learn  to 
develop,  print  and  enlarge.  No  laboratory  fee  is  charged  for  this  course,  but 
each  student  is  required  to  purchase  a  photography  kit  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  between  $10.00  and  $15.00.  The  kit  contains  all  the  film  and  photographic 
paper  he  will  use  during  the  course;  chemicals  are  provided  by  the  School. 

122.  Radio  and  Television  Reporting.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  18  or  consent.  Requir- 
ed in  Radio-Television  curriculum.  A  lab.  course  providing  training  in  skills 
required  in  the  writing  and  broadcasting  of  news;  practice  (including  use  of 
tape  recorder)  in  reporting  and  editing  news  for  programs  with  various 
formats.  One  lee.  and  3  lab.  hours. 

123.  Radio  and  Television  Reporting.  II.  2  hr.  PR:   Journ.   122  or  comparable 
experience,    and   consent.    Required   in    Radio-Television    curriculum.    A    con- 
tinuation of  Journ.    122.   Practice   in   getting,   writing,   and   editing   loc  . 
regional  news  for  broadcast.  One  lee.  and  3  lab.  hours. 

124.  Television  News  Photography.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  120  or  consent.  Required 
in  Radio-Television  curriculum.  Theory  and  practice  in  basic  motion  picture 
techniques,  with  emphasis  on  the  special  requirements  of  television  new 
grains.  One  lee.  and  3  lab.  hours. 

125.  Television  Film  Reporting  and  Editing.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  124.  Required 
in  Radio-Television  curriculum.   Production  of  film  clips  for  news  programs 
on  regional  television  stations;   practice  in  editing  and   integration  of 
materials  for  TV  newscasts.  One  lee.  and  3  lab.  hours. 
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128.  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Tourn.  18  or  comparable  experi- 
ence and  consent.  Required  in  News-Editorial  curriculum.  Reporting  of  rou- 
tine and  extraordinary'  activities  of  municipal  and  county  government  and  of 
miscellaneous  civic  areas.  Study  of  trends  in  local  government  structure.  Visits 
to  courts  and  public  offices.  A  consideration  of  media  responsibility  as  inter- 
preters of  public  affairs. 

170.  Mechanical  Composition.  II.  1  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students.  The 
fundamentals  of  operation,  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Linotype.  The  use  of 
mechanically  produced  type  in  newspapers  and  other  publications.  Special 
problems  in  mechanical  composition.  One  lee.  and  1  lab  hour. 

201.  Interpreting  Current  Events.  S.  1  hr.  Open  to  all  University  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduates.  A  study  of  national  and  world  news  developments, 
their  backgrounds  and  their  meanings. 

203.  Media  Management  and  Promotion.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Advertising  seniors  must 
take  Journ.  203,  Joum.  204  or  Journ.  210.  Problems,  functions,  and  respon- 
sibilities in  communications  media  organization,  operation,  management,  and 
promotion.  Special  emphasis  on  case-study  of  media  management  and  pro- 
motion in  the  Appalachian  area. 

204.  Advertising  Markets  and  Media.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Advertising  seniors  must 
take  Journ.  203,  Journ.  204  or  Journ.  210.  A  study  of  advertising  planning, 
buying,  and  scheduling  by  advertisers,  media,  and  advertising  agencies  on 
national  and  local  levels.  Seminar  discussions  and  assignments  with  special 
emphasis  on  problems  related  to  Appalachian  markets  and  media. 

210.  Advertising  Production.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  110.  Advertising  seniors 
must  take  Journ.  203,  Journ.  204  or  Journ.  210.  A  study  and  application  of 
the  processes  and  operations  involved  in  carrying  print  advertising  from  the 
finished  layout  through  production  into  print.  Study  includes  the  techniques 
of  art  production,  advanced  typography,  and  make  up.  The  student  must 
acquire  certain  tools  and  supplies  for  laboratory  work.  Expense  should  not 
exceed  $15.00. 

212.  Public  Relations.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required  in 
Public  Relations  curriculum.  Principles,  problems,  and  practices  concerned  in 
the  relationships  of  businesses,  industries,  and  non-profit  organizations  with 
their  respective  publics;  practice  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  PR  programs 
and  their  refinement  for  further  effectiveness. 

213.  Industrial  Journalism.  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required  in 
Public  Relations  curriculum.  A  study  of  the  relations  between  industry  and 
its  many  publics,  with  emphasis  on  internal  and  external  company  publica- 
tions as  public  relations  media.  Extensive  practice  in  planning  and  writing 
materials  and  in  page  make  up  for  industrial  publications  and  trade  journals. 

215.  High  School  Journalism.  II,  S.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students.  A 
survey  of  scholastic  publications  problems  and  techniques;  suggested  methods 
of  instruction. 

220.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Article  Writing.  II.  2  hr.  Ohpen  to  all  University 
students.  A  seminar-type  course  devoted  to  the  writing,  editing,  and  marketing 
of  features,  including  reviews  and  critical  articles. 

227.  History  of  Journalism.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Hist.  52  and  53.  Open  to  all  Uni- 
versity students;  required  in  News-Editorial  curriculum.  A  study  of  the  impact 
of  the  American  press  on  the  nation;  the  development  of  today's  communica- 
tions media  from  the  beginnings  in  17th  Century  England  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies;  an  examination  of  the  great  names  in  journalism  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  contributions  to  today's  journalism;  freedom  of  the  press 
and  its  current  implications. 
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230.    Editorial  and  Law  of  the  Pkess.  I.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  y  students; 

required  in   News-Editorial   and   Public  Relations  curricula.   Writing  and  an- 
alyzing editorials   and  columns;    a  study  of  the  ed:  ltorial 
ethics,  problems  and  policies;  a  study  of  the  vital  elements  of  li; 
contempt,  and  other  phases  of  law  of  the  press. 

235.    Editorial  and  Law  of  tiie  Press.  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  L'ni  I  I  dents ; 

required  in  the  News-Editorial  curriculum.  A  continuation  of  Journ.  230. 

239.    Seminar  in  Advertising-Management  Problems.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior 

ing  and  major  or  minor  in  Advertising.  Required  in  Advertising  curriculum. 
Current  trends  in  advertising,  merchandising,  and  distribution  problems. 
Students  develop  individual  projects  in  some  phase  of  advertising  or  manage- 
ment. 

241.  Journalism  Problems.  I,  IL  S.  1-3  hr.  For  seniors  and  graduates.  An  in- 
tensive study,  independently  conducted,  of  a  specialized  area  or  problem  in 
journalism  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

242.  Advanced  Journalism  Problems.  I,  II,  S.  1-3  hr.  A  continuation  of  Tourn 
241. 

243.  International  Communications.  I.  3  hr.  International  wire  services.  Cover- 
age of  world  news  in  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries; 
and  desirability  of  a  free  flow  of  information  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
United  Nations  efforts  to  lower  news  barriers  will  be  examined. 


The  Division  of  Military  Science  and 
The  Division  of  Aerospace  Studies 

Complete  details  concerning  the  following  information  for  the 
Division  of  Military  Science  and  Division  of  Aerospace  Studies  is 
given  on  pages  47-49  of  this  bulletin:  requirements,  curriculums, 
allowances,  deposits,  exemptions,  ROTC  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram, organization,  and  ROTC  bands. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

Edwin  W.  Reynolds,  Col.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1962). 

Ernest  Lee  Ackiss,  Capt.,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1963). 

Thomas  B.  Cotton,  Capt.,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1964). 

Bernard  F.  Doran,  Jr.,  S.Sgt.,  Librarian  in  Military  Science  (1964). 

Edward  Burton  Findley,  M.Sgt.,  Supply  Sergeant  in  Military  Science  (1959). 

Harvey  H.  Hartwig,  Lt.  Col.,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  and  Executive  Officer  of 

Military  Science  (1962),  1957. 
John  Curtis  Kite,  Capt.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 

(1963). 
Clarence  O.  Light,  Jr.,  Capt.,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1964). 
Robert   Loren    McCourt,    SFC,    Assistant    Supply    Sergeant   in   Military    Science 

(1963). 
Frederick  H.  Mitchell,  Capt.,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1964). 
Francis  F.  Orchard,  M.Sgt.,  Coach,  Rifle  Team  (1964). 
Albert  John  Schwing,  Jr.,  SFC,  Chief  Clerk  in  Military  Science  (1960). 
Gene  B.  Sewell,  SFC,  Instructor  in  Military  Science  (1963). 
Wayne   Eugene   Shaffer,    Capt.,    B.A.,    Associate   Professor   of    Military   Science 

(1962). 
Robert  B.  Snider,  Sergeant  Major  in  Military  Science  (1963),  1959. 
Gene  St.  Clair,  M.Sgt.,  Instructor  in  Military  Science  (1963). 
Victor  S.  Vdzrra,  Capt.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1963). 
Wesley  Conway  Whitmore,  Capt.,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 

(1963). 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

Jan  Walter  Janssen,  Lt.  Col.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1962). 
Arthur  Charles  Buck,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Sergeant  Major  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1961). 
Brent  Alden   Cool,   Capt.,   A.B.,   B.S.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace   Studies 

(1962). 
George  Edward  Cullen,  Jr.,  Capt.,  A.A.,  B.S.J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace 

Studies  (1961). 
Alvie  R.  Fortney,  S.Sgt.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1964). 
John   Delbert   Hill,   M.Sgt.,    Supply   Custodian   and   Administrative   Assistant   in 

Aerospace  Studies  (1962). 
William   Lester   Musladin,    Maj.,   B.S.,    M.S.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Aerospace 

Studies  (1962). 
Benjamin  Sonnenschein,  Lt.  Col.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

(1962). 
Nathan  H.  Thomas,  Capt.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1964). 
Larry  W.  Unger,  Ale,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1964). 
Herbert  Abraham  Veach,  T.Sgt.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace   Studies 

(1961). 
Martin  Russell  Wade,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1963). 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Courses  of  Instruction 

BASIC  COURSE-FIRST  YEAR,  2  hr.  (Army) 

Military    Science    1.    Leadership    Laboratory;    Military    Theory    and    Techniq 

Individual  Weapons;  Organization  of  the  Army;  4  hr.  per  week  during  the 
first  half  of  the  semester;  2  hr.  per  week  during  the  second  half  of  the 
semester. 

MILITARY   Science  2.   Leadership   Laboratory;    U.    S.  Army   and    National    Security; 

Counterinsurgency  Training;  Nuclear  Weapons  Aft<<  K  2  hr.  per  week  during 

the  first  half  of  the  semester;  4  hr.  per  week  during  the  second  half  of  the 
semester. 

BASIC  COURSE-FIRST  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Aerospace  Studies  1.  I.  2  hr.  An  introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  con- 
flict in  the  world  today,  the  relationship  of  military  power  to  that  conflict 
and  a  comparison  of  different  political  philosophies;  Leadership  Laboratory; 
4  hr.  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester;  2  hr.  per  week  during 
the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

Aerospace  Studies  2.  II.  2  hr.  A  discussion  of  the  military  and  non-military  t 

of  conflict;  our  organization  for  national  security  with  emphasis  on  the 
organization,  doctrine  and  operational  concepts  of  the  United  States  Air  Force; 
Leadership  Laboratory;  2  hr.  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester, 
4  hr.  per  week  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

BASIC  COURSE-SECOND  YEAR,  2  hr.  (Army) 

Military  Science  3.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Map  Reading;  Small  Unit  Tactics; 
4  hr.  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester;  2  hr.  per  week  during 
the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

Military  Science  4.  Leadership  Laboratory;  American  Military  History;  2  hr.  per 
week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester;  4  hr.  per  week  during  the  second 
half  of  the  semester. 

BASIC  COURSE-SECOND  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Aerospace  Studies  3.  I.  2  hr.  World  Military  Systems.  A  comparison  of  the  mission, 
organization,  functions,  and  characteristics  of  free  world  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces.  Includes  a  general  study  of  weapon  systems  and  their  employment, 
awareness  of  developmental  trends,  changing  concepts  of  force  employment, 
and  the  place  of  these  forces  in  allied  regional  security  organizations;  Leader- 
ship Laboratory;  4  hr.  per  week  during  first  half  of  the  semester;  2  hr.  per 
week  during  second  halt  of  the  semester. 

Aerospace  Studies  4.  II.  2  hr.  World  Military  Systems.  A  study  of  the  mi- 
organization,  functions,  and  characteristics  of  communist  air,  land,  and  naval 
forces  and  the  characteristics  and  operations  of  communist  regional  security 
organizations;  exploration  of  the  trends  in  development  and  employment  of 
military  power  and  the  impact  of  these  trends  on  world  affairs;  Leadership 
Laboratory;  2  hr.  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  lemester;  4  hr.  per 
week  during  second  half  of  the  semester. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-THIRD  YEAR,  3  hr.  (Army)° 

Military  Science  105.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Leadership;  Military  Teaching 
Methods;  Branches  of  the  Army;  3  hr.  per  week. 

Military  Science  106.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Small  Unit  Tactics;  Countcrin- 
surgency;  3  hr.  per  week. 

•An  elective  3-hour  non-military  subject  is  required  to  be  taken  during  either 
the  first  or  second  serrester.  Elective  subjects  may  be  choson   from   the   following 
general   academic   areas:    1.    Effective   communications;    2.    Science   comprehend 
3.  General  psychology;   4.   Political  development  and   political   institutions. 
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ADVANCED  COURSE-THIRD  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Aerospace  Studies  105.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Basic  Course  or  equiv.00  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  Aerospace  Power.  A  survey  course  describing  the  nature  of  war,  de- 
velopment of  airpower  in  the  United  States,  and  Air  Force  concepts,  doctrine, 
and  employment;  Leadership  Laboratory;  3  class  hours,  1  Leadership  Lab- 
oratory hour  per  week. 

Aerospace  Studies  106.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105  or  consent.  Growth  and 
Development  of  Aerospace  Power.  Astronautics  and  space  operations,  the 
future  development  of  aerospace  power,  and  the  United  States  space  pro- 
grams, vehicles,  systems  and  problems  in  space  exploration;  Leadership 
Laboratory;  3  class  hours,  1  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-FOURTH  YEAR,  3  hr.  (Army)* 

Military  Science  107.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Role  of  the  U.  S.  in  World  Affairs; 
Command  and  Staff;  Estimate  of  the  Situation  and  Combat  Orders;  Army 
Administration;  3  hr.  per  week. 

Military  Science  108.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Logistics,  Supply  Management; 
Military  Law;  Map  Reading  Review;  Service  Orientation;  3  hr.  per  week. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-FOURTH  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Aerospace  Studies  107.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105  and  106  or  consent.  In- 
tensive study  of  contemporary  world  politics  (Political  Science  elective)  and 
seminar  of  leadership  and  career  opportunities  in  the  Air  Force;  Leadership 
Laboratory;  5  hr.  per  week. 

Aerospace  Studies  108.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105,  106,  and  107  or  con- 
sent. Modern  power  politics  and  American  foreign  relations  (Political  Science 
elective);  seminar  on  the  junior  officer  in  the  Air  Force;  Leadership  Lab- 
oratory; 5  hr.  per  week. 

♦♦Equivalent  credit  may  be  granted  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University  and 
the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies,  on  the  basis  of  prior  military  service  or  ROTC 
training  other  than  courses  in  Aerospace  Studies   taken  at   this  University. 


The  School  of 

Physical  and  Health  Education, 

Recreation,  and  Safety 

FACULTY 

Ray  Oscar  Duncan,  Ed.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1952). 

William  Quentin  Barnette,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Freshman  Basketball  Coach  (1950). 

Charity  White  Beto,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1957),  1946. 

Kittie  Jean  Blakemore,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1964), 
1960. 

William  Alfred  Bonsall,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Gymnastics  Coach  (1958),  1950. 

Robert  Nathan  Brown,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Direc- 
tor of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (1954),  1950. 

W'incie  Ann  Carruth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Chairman  of 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  (1957). 

Ralph  Emerson  Ciiancey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Foot- 
hall  Coach  (1964). 

Earl  Eugene  Corum,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head 
Football  Coach  (1960),  1950. 

Russell  Joseph  Crane,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Foot- 
ball Coach  (1952). 

Charles  Gilbert  Donaldson,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 
Football  Coach  (1956). 

Philip  Barnard  Donley,  B.S.,  Cert.Phys.Ther.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
and  Assistant  Trainer  (1960). 

Grace  Margaret  Griffin,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  (1957), 
1923. 

Albert  C.  Cwynne,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head 
Trainer  (1946),  1934. 

Galen  Samuel  Hall,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Football 
Coach  (1964). 

Stephen  Harrick,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach  of 
Baseball  and  Wrestling  ( 1955),  1924. 

John  William  Hesen,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletic 
Team  Physician  (1959),  1957. 

Frederick  John  Holter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Chairman  of 
Department  of  Health  Education  and  Chairman  of  Graduate  Studies  (1948), 
1947. 

Beatrice  Hurst,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1951),  1928. 

Joe  McKee  Hutchison,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation   (1961),   1957. 

Robert  L.  Lochmueller,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 
Basketball  Coach  (1961). 

Jack  Stoner  Lowder,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Swimming 
Coach  (1964). 

George  Smith  King,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Head  Basket- 
ball Coach  (1960),  1958. 

S.  Samuel  Maurice,  M.S.,  H.S.Dm ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 
Director  of  Intramural  Athletics;  Soccer  Coach  ( 1958). 

Samuel  John  Morris,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  (1955), 
1912. 
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Robert  Harold  Patton,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Foot- 
ball Coach  (1964). 

Mary  Jane  Pearse,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  ( 1961),  1958. 

Stanley  Edward  Romanoski,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Coach  of 
Track  Athletics  (1957). 

John  Gustave  Scherlacher,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Recreation  and  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Recreation  (1960),  1947. 

John  Semon,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  for  Men  ( 1955),  1943. 

John  Edward  Shockey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Foot- 
ball Coach  (1960),  1950. 

Martha  Thorn,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Intramural 
Sports  for  Women  (1962),  1960. 

David  Ernest  Tork,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant  Director  of 
Development  (1964),  1963. 

Patrick  Anthony  Tork,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  to  the 
Dean;  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Athletics  ( 1960),  1943. 

Richard  M.  Ware,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Football 
Coach  (1961). 

Mary  {Catherine  Wdzdebusch,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1955). 

Charles  Peter  Yost,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Safety  Education  (1963),  1946. 

General  Information 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  was  established  in  1928  and  became  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  in  1937.  The  name  was  changed  to  The 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety  in  1960. 

The  objectives  of  the  School  are: 

1.  To  conduct  a  general  program  of  physical  education  for  University  students. 

2.  To  provide  professional  preparation  for  careers  in  physical  education,  ath- 
letic coaching,  recreation,  health  education,  safety  education,  and  pre- 
physical  therapy. 

3.  To  provide  an  intramural  activities  program  for  students  and  faculty. 

ORGANIZATION 

Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Department  of  Recreation 
Department  of  Health  Education 

FACILITIES 

The  Field  House  provides  facilities  for  classes,  intramural  sports,  recreation 
activities,  and  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  also  contains  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety. 

Elizabeth  Moore  Hall  provides  physical  education,  intramural,  and  recreation 
facilities  for  women  students.  It  also  houses  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women. 

Mountainlair,  the  student  activities  center,  provides  facilities  for  swimming  and 
bowling. 

Mountaineer  Field  is  located  within  the  stadium.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
35,000  and  provides  facilities  for  intercollegiate  football  and  track  and  field  events. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  are 
also  located  in  the  stadium. 

Outdoor  facilities  for  the  physical  education,  intramural  sports,  recreation,  and 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  located  in  the  stadium  and  on  the  Evansdals  Campus. 
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INTRAMURALS 

A  broad  intramural  sports  program  for  men  and  women  is  provided  by  the 
School.  It  is  die  aim  of  the  intramural  program  to  encourage  all  students  of  the 
University  to  participate  in  organized  athletic  sports  and  wholesome  active  recreation. 
Competition  is  promoted  among  student  groups  and  individuals.  Groupings  such  as 
classes,  fraternities,  sororities,  dormitories,  and  other  nonfraternity  units,  form  the 
foundation  for  activities  in  competitive  sports. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recrea- 
tion, and  Safety  serve  as  advisers  to  student  organizations. 

Physical  Education  Major  Club 

Membership  in  the  Physical  Education  Major  Club  is  open  to  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Physical  Education  and  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  The  purposes  of  the  Club  are  to  increase 
interest  in  the  profession  and  to  provide  additional  professional  opportunities. 

Dolphin  Club 

The  purposes  of  Dolphin  are  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  swimming  and 
to  present  a  water  pageant  in  the  Spring.  Membership  is  open  to  all  University  stu- 
dents who  pass  the  swimming  requirements  that  have  been  determined  by  the  group. 

Orchesis 

Orchesis,  the  University  dance  group,  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  taken  two 
or  more  courses  in  modern  dance  technique  and  who  can  meet  the  group's  require- 
ment in  technique  and  composition.  The  purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  under- 
standing of  modern  dance  through  demonstrations  and  public  performances. 

Recreation  Major  Club 

The  club  is  open  to  those  students  who  are  Recreation  majors  or  minors.  The 
club  has  as  its  objectives:  (1)  the  raising  of  professional  standards,  and  (2)  keeping 
informed  of  developments  in  the  recreation  field  on  state  and  national  levels.  The 
club  is  an  affiliate  of  the  West  Virginia  Recreation  Society  and  National  Recreation 
Association. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi 

Sigma  Delta  Psi  is  a  national  honorary  athletic  fraternity  for  men.  The  object 
of  this  organization  is  to  promote  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of  college 
students.  To  qualify  for  membership,  the  individual  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements. Trials  will  be  afforded  candidates  each  semester  and,  in  addition, 
records  compiled  by  prospective  members  in  regularly  scheduled  intramural  activities 
and  athletic  contests  shall  be  considered  valid. 

TOUCHE 

The  fencing  club  of  the  University  is  open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  promote  interest  and  to  develop  the  skill  of  the  members  through  weekly 
meetings. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  general  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  general 
physical  efficiency,  skills  in  sports,  dance,  and  wholesome  health  and  recreation 
attitudes.  Experiences  gained  in  the  program  provide  a  basis  for  participation  in 
intramural  and  varsity  athletics,  as  weD  as  on-  and  off-campus  recreation. 
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The  courses  are  specifically  designed  to:  (a)  understand  the  importance  of 
exercise,  activity,  relaxation,  rest,  and  nutrition  to  one's  physical  and  mental  well- 
being,  (b)  understand  the  relationship  of  physical  education  to  health,  (c)  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  human  organism  (how  the  body  can  move)  and  the  ability 
and  capacity  to  control  and  direct  these  movements  with  skill  and  intelligence, 
(d)  understand  the  meaning  of  physical  fitness  and  create  the  desire  to  develop 
ancl  maintain  it,  (e)  develop  in  each  student  optimum  physical  fitness  and  teach 
skills  for  lifelong  maintenance  of  physical  fitness,  (f)  develop  an  appreciation  of 
athletics,  sports,  and  dance  common  to  our  culture  and  the  desire  to  actively  engage 
in  these  physical  activities,  and  (g)  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  acquire 
the  skills  essential  to  participate  in  athletics,  sports,  dance,  and  related  activities. 

Students  satisfying  the  course  demands  meet  the  University  requirements  in 
Physical  Education  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Those  students  who  are  unable 
to  participate  in  the  regular  program  because  of  physical  handicaps  are  assigned 
to  the  adapted  program. 

This  requirement  should  be  met  by  the  men  in  their  first  year  of  residence 
and  by  women  in  their  first  two  years  of  residence.  Two  hours  of  general  program 
are  required  for  men  and  four  hours  for  women. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  COURSES  FOR  MEN 

1.  General  Program  for  Men.  I.  1  hr.  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  Univer- 
sity (except  majors  in  Physical  Education).  Students  who  are  found  to  be 
physically  unable  to  engage  in  regular  activity  will  be  assigned  to  an  adapted 
program  of  physical  education  recommended  by  University  physicians  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff  of  the  department.  All  other  students  will  be 
assigned  to  the  regular  program  of  physical  education.  These  students  will  be 
grouped  for  instruction  and  organized  competition  in  the  following  activities: 
conditioning  exercises,  tumbling  and  apparatus,  wrestling,  golf,  swimming, 
and  relays. 

2.  General  Program  for  Men.  II.  1  hr.  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  Uni- 
versity (except  majors  in  Physical  Education).  Students  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram will  be  grouped  for  organized  competition  in  the  following  activities: 
conditioning  exercises,  basketball,  bowling,  handball,  volleyball,  tennis,  and 
track  and  field. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  COURSES  FOR  WOMEN 

General  Program  for  Women.  Physical  Education  3,  Orientation  to  Physical 
Education,  is  required  of  all  freshman  women  students  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  student  should  select  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups  to  com- 
plete the  4-hr.  requirement: 

Group  1-Phys.  Ed.  14,  15,  16   ( Swinrming) 

Group  2-Phys.  Ed.  5,  11,  17,  18   (Dancing) 

Group  3-Phys.  Ed.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  21,  25  (Individual  or  Team  Sports) 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  Education.  I.  1  hr.  Physical  self-image,  prin- 
ciples of  movement,  movement  patterns  in  sports  and  daily  living.  Required  of 
freshman  women. 

4.  Golf  and  Bowling.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

5.  Ballroom  Dance.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Fundamentals  of  ballroom  dancing.  For  men 
and  women  students. 

7.  Archery.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

8.  Recreational  Sports.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Badminton,  table  tennis,  deck  tennis, 
and  shuffleboard. 

9.  Team  Sports.  I.  1  hr.  Volleyball  and  hockey. 
10.    Team  Sports.  II.  1  hr.  Basketball  and  softball. 
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11.  Folk  Dancing.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

13.  Tennis  and  Bowling.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

14.  Elementary  Swimming  and  Diving.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

15.  Intermediate  SwrMMTNG  and  Dp/tng.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

16.  Ldtesavtng  and  Water  Safety.  II.  1  hr.  (Opportunity  to  qualify  for  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Senior  Lifesaving  Certificate.) 

17.  Elementary  Modern  Dance.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

18.  Advanced  Modern  Dance.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  17.  (Open  to  men  and 
women). 

21.    Physical  Fitness.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

25.    Fencing.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (Not  for  P.E.  Majors) 

Women  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  elementary  grades  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses  to  meet  the  4-hr.  requirement: 

41.  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I.  1  hr.  (W). 

42.  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  II.  1  hr.  (W). 

43.  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I,  II.  2  hr. 

Men  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  elementary  grades  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

1.  General  Program  for  Men.  I.  1  hr. 

2.  General  Program  for  Men.  II.  1  hr. 

43.    Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I,  II.  2  hr. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive:    Mr.   Duncan    {Chairman);   Miss   Carruth,   Messrs.   Brown,    Holter, 

Scherlacher,  Semon,  Tore,  and  Yost. 
Undergraduate   Curriculum:    Miss    Carruth    (Chairman);    Messrs.    Scherlacher, 

Semon,  Donley,  and  Yost. 
Graduate    Curriculum:    Mr.    Holter    (Chairman);    Miss    Carruth,    Miss    Hurst, 

Messrs.  Scidzrlacher,  Semon,  and  Yost. 
Intramural  Activities:  Mr.  Maurice  (Chairman);  Mrs.  Thorn  and  Mr.  Romanoski. 
Placement:  Mr.  Tork  (Chairman);  Miss  Hurst  and  Mr.  Semon. 
Scholarship:   Mr.  Yost  (Chairman);  Miss  Blaeemore,  Mr.   Hutchison. 
Student-Faculty  Relations:    Mrs.   WrEDEBUSCH    (Chairman);   Mrs.   Pearse,   Messrs. 

Hutchison,  Maurice,  and  Donley. 
Swimming  and  Water  Safety:   Mr.  Yost   (Chairman);   Miss  Blaeemore  and  Mr. 

Lowder. 
Visiting:    Mr.   Forrest  G.  Clarx   (Cliairman);   Dr.  Grover   Hedrick,   Mr.   C.   S. 

Kistler,  Mrs.  J.  B.  McCue,  and  Capt.  T.  A.  Welty. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  or  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation  may  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies 
the  entrance  requirements  and  offers  128  hours  with  an  average  of  "C."  Candidates 
for  Physical  Education  degrees  must  also  meet  certain  School  and  departmental 
requirements. 
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All  graduates  who  entered  the  University  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1964, 
or  later,  must  complete  the  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements  in  order  to 
graduate  (see  page  46). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

Of  the  128  hours  which  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Education,  at  least  45  hours  are  required  in  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety.  The  remaining  hours  must  be  selected 
from  such  courses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  adviser.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  is 
advised  to  make  a  selection  of  one  of  the  teaching  combinations  on  page  371  and 
to  complete  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  in  each  training  group. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physical  Education  as  well  as  State  requirements  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. The  curriculum  for  the  four-year  course  has  been  so  arranged  that  consideration 
is  given  to  various  activities  which  should  constitute  a  well-rounded  program  of 
physical  education  for  children  and  youth.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  twelve 
groups  as  follows: 

1.  Required  activity  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  men:  Phys.  Ed.  5,  51, 
52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  121,  130,  131,  132,  and  for  women:  5,  31,  32,  33,  35,  54, 
61,  63,  66,  130,  131,  132. 

2.  Required  theory  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  both  men  and  women,  un- 
less otherwise  indicated  are:  Phys.  Ed.  36  (W),*  71,  175,  176,  177,  180, 
191,  278. 

3.  Required  courses  in  Recreation:  Rec.  4. 

4.  Required  courses  in  Health  Education:  Health  Ed.  2  and  101. 

5.  Required  courses  in  Safety  Education:  Safety  Ed.  127  (W)  and  Safety 
Ed.   181. 

6.  Required  courses  in  English. 

7.  Required  courses  in  Science  which  furnish  a  background  for  physical  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Required  courses  in  Education  which  consider  the  principles  of  general 
education. 

9.  Required  courses  in  Social  Studies. 

10.  Required  courses  in  Music  and  Art. 

11.  Required  courses  in  Military  Science  and  Aerospace  Studies. 

12.  Elective  courses. 

♦Courses  marked  (M)  are  open  to  men;  courses  marked  (W)  are  open  to 
women;  all  others  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

A  sound  and  vigorous  body  is  essential  to  all  students  who  elect  this  curriculum. 
Each  student  must  pass  a  thorough  physical  examination  before  he  will  be 
allowed  to  enroll  in  this  program.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  personal  and 
professional  qualifications  of  the  student  as  well  as  upon  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Student  teaching  in  physical  education  is  available  in  University  High  School 
and  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Morgantown.  Opportunity  also  is  provided  in 
University  High  School  for  practice  coaching  of  high  school  athletic  teams.  Assisting 
in  the  General  Program  in  physical  education  is  required  of  all  majors. 

All  students  registered  in  the  School  must  successfully  pass  a  motor  ability  test. 

Advisers 

Designated  members  of  the  School's  staff  serve  as  advisers  for  all  major  students 
in  physical  education  and  recreation. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  know  the  requirements  for  graduation,  second 
teaching  field,  and  for  certification.  All  students  are  urged  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  these  regulations  immediately. 
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Recommendation  for  Certification 

The  prospective  teacher  who  intends  to  apply  for  certification  for  school  service 
in  the  State  should  take  care  to  satisfy  requirements  for  other  teaching  fields  and 
required  courses  in  Education  and  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  planning  a  teaching  career  must  meet  the  certification  re- 
quirements that  are  in  effect  at  their  first  registration  in  teaching  preparation  pro- 
gram. Students  may  learn  of  the  requirements  for  certification  from  the  College  of 
Education.  Students  are  urged  to  become  familiar  with  these  certification  regulations 
during  their  freshman  year. 

For  teacher  certification,  the  student  shall  be  responsible  for  every  registration 
in  a  course.  The  grade-point  average  shall  be  computed  on  all  work  attempted. 

Elementary  Certification 

The  elementary  curriculum  will  qualify  a  student  as  an  elementary  classroom 
teacher.  In  addition  the  student  will  meet  certification  requirements  in  physical 
education,  English,  and  social  studies  in  grades  7-8.  By  taking  Physical  Science  2  the 
student  can  also  qualify  to  teach  biological  science  in  grades  7-8. 

Suggested  Teaching  Combinations  for  First-Class 
High  School  Certification 

1.  Physical  education  and  biological  science. 

2.  Physical  education  and  mathematics. 

3.  Physical  education  and  social  studies. 

4.  Physical  education  and  English. 

5.  Physical  education  and  physical  and  general  science. 

6.  Physical  education   and  physical   science. 

7.  Physical  education  and  biological  and  general  science. 

8.  Physical  education  and  industrial  arts. 

9.  Other  combinations  approved  by  the  adviser. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety  offers 
courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  Degree,  with  an  emphasis  in  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  Physical  Education,  or  Recreation— or  combinations  of  all  three 
areas.  (See  Graduate  School  Announcements) . 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education.  The  sequence  of  prerequisites  to  admission,  prerequisites  to  candidacy, 
and  requirements  for  the  degree  are  in  the  1965-66  Graduate  School  Announce- 
ments. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJORS 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  curriculum  for  majors  is  organized  to  provide  professional  preparation  for 
men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  The  courses  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 
Education,  as  well  as  the  State  requirements  for  teacher  education  in  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 
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SECONDARY 

Women 

FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Biol.  1 
Hist.  1 
RE.  5 
P.E.  31 
P.E.  35 
P.E.  71 
Art  30 

3 
4 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

English  2 
Biol  2 
Hist.  2 
P.E.  32 
P.E.  33 
P.E.  36 
Health  Ed.  2 

3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

Educ.   105 
Educ.  100 
Soc.  Sci.  1 
English  5  or 
Music  10 
P.E.  61 
P.E.  63 
Rec.  4 

3 
1 

4 

6      3 

3 

1 
1 
3 

Educ.  106 
Soc.  Sci.  2 
P.E.  54 
P.E.  66 
English  18 
Elect. 

3 

4 
2 
1 
3 
3 

18 

16 

19 

16 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Safety  Ed. 
Safety  Ed. 
Health  Ed. 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  175 
Elect. 

127      2 

181      2 

102    2 

1 

5 

3-4 

Zool.  271 
P.E.  131 
P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  180 
Elect. 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 

P.E.  191 
•Educ.  120 
•Educ.  124 
♦Educ.  152 

Elect. 

2 
4 
6 
2 
3 

P.E.  278 
•Educ.  120 
•Educ.   124 
•Educ.  152 

Elect. 

3 
4 
6 
2 
2 

16  17  17 

Required  of  all  students  desiring-  certification  for  teaching. 


17 


Men 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1               3 
Biol  1                    4 
Hist.  1                   3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1  2 
P.E.  5                    1 
RE.  51                  2 
P.E.  71                   2 

English  2 
Biol  2 
Hist.  2 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 
Health  Ed.  2 
P.E.  52 
P.E.  53 

3 
4 
3 

2  2 
2 
1 
2 

English  5  or  6      3 
Soc.  Sci.  1             4 
P.E.  55                  2 
Rec.  4                    3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Music  10               3 
Elect.                     3 

English  18 
Soc.  Sci.  2 
P.E.  54 
P.E.  56 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 
Art  30 
Elect. 

3 
4 
2 
2 
42 
3 
3 

17 

~17 

20 

19 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Educ.  100 
Educ.  105 
Health  Ed. 
P.E.  121 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  175 
Safety  Ed. 
Eafety  Ed. 

1 
3 

102    2 

2 

1 

5 

181      2 

127    2 

Educ.  106 
Zool.  271 
P.E.  131 
P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  180 
Elect. 

3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

P.E.  191              2 
*Educ.  120)  or    4 
•Educ.  124) 

elect.                6 
•Educ.  152)         2 

Elect.                   3 

P.E.  278              3 
•Educ.  120)  or    4 
•Educ.  124) 

elect.                 6 
•Educ.  152)         2 

Elect.                    2 

18 


19 


17 


17 


•Required    for    those    students    desiring    certification    for    teaching.    May    be 
taken  the  first  or  second  semester  of  senior  year. 
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ELEMENTARY 

Women 

FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Biol.  1 

3 

English  2 

3 

Educ.  105 

3 

Educ.   106 

3 

4 

Biol.  2 

4 

Soc.  Sci.  1 

4 

Soc.  Sci.  2 

4 

Hist.  1 

3 

Hist.  2 

3 

English  5  or  6 

3 

English  18 

3 

P.E.  5 

1 

Health  Ed.  2 

2 

Hist.  52 

3 

Hist.  53 

3 

P.E.  31 

1 

Math.   6 

3 

Music  10 

3 

Art  2 

2 

P.E.  35 

1 

P.E.  32 

1 

P.E.  61 

1 

P.E.  54 

2 

P.E.  71 

2 

P.E.  33 

1 

P.E.  66 

1 

Art  1 

2 

~17 

"l7 

17 

18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Phys.  Sci. 
Safety  Ed. 

1           4 

P.E.  131 

1 

P.E.  191 

2 

P.E.  278 

3 

127     2 

P.E.  132 

1 

For.  140 

3 

Educ.   142 

3 

Health  Ed. 

101     2 

P.E.  176 

2 

Safety  Ed.  181 

2 

Educ.   143 

2 

Music  11 

2 

P.E.  177 

3 

Lib.  Sci.  203 

3 

Educ.  144 

2 

P.E.  63 

1 

P.E.  180 

2 

Geol.  107 

3 

Educ.  145 

2 

P.E.  130 

1 

Educ.  141 

3 

Hist.  150 

3 

Educ.  146 

6 

P.E.  175 

5 

Music  12 

2 

Art  30 

3 

Speech  3  or  11     3 


17 


17 


19 


18 


Men 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Biol.   1 
Hist.  1 
Mil.  or  Air 
P.E.  5 
P.E.  51 
P.E.  71 

3 
4 
3 
Sci.  1  2 
1 
2 
2 

English  2 
Biol.  2 
Hist.  2 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci 
Health  Ed.  2 
P.E.  52 
P.E.  53 

3 
4 
3 
22 
2 
1 
2 

English  5  or  6      3 
Soc.  Sci.  1              4 
Music  10               3 
P.E.  55                  2 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3  2 
Educ.  105              3 
Lib.  Sci.  203         3 

English  18 
Soc.  Sci.  2 
P.E.  54 
P.E.  56 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci 
Educ.  106 
Math.  6 

3 
4 
2 
2 
42 
3 
3 

Tr 

~17 

20 

19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

P.E.  175 
Safety  Ed. 
Music  11 
Art  1 
Hist.  52 
Hist.  150 
Art  30 

5 
127     2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  180 
Music  12 
Art  2 
Hist.  53 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

Phys.  Sci.  1           4 
Speech  11  or  3    3 
For.  140                 3 
Ool.  107              3 
Health  Ed.  101     2 
Educ.  141             3 

P.E.  278 
Educ.  142 
Educ.   143 
Educ.    144 
Educ.  145 
Educ.  146 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
6 

Safety  Ed.   181     2 


20 


17 


18 


18 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  RECREATION  MAJORS 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

The  major  curriculum  in  recreation  is  planned  primarily  to  prepare  for  pro- 
fessional recreation  responsibilities  in  parks  and  recreation  systems,  public  and  priv- 
ate, industries,  public  housing,  hospitals,  and  similar  fields  in  a  society  which  has 
become  increasingly  leisure  oriented. 

Of  the  hours  required  for  the  degree,  courses  are  arranged  in  six  groups: 

Communications  (12) 

Core  Curriculum    (36) 

Physical  Education,  Health  Education,  and  Safety  Education   (W-16)    (M-15) 

Recreation    (32) 

Field  Work   (3) 

Electives  in  allied  disciplines  ( at  least )   ( W-31 )  M-30 

Electives  are  to  be  selected  by  advisement.  Secure  a  list  of  recommended 
electives  from  the  recreation  department  office.  It  is  generally  advisable  for  recrea- 
tion majors  to  prepare  themselves  in  at  least  two  human  interest  recreation  areas  by 
electing  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  music,  dance,  nature  recreation,  and 
sports.  Men  electing  advanced  ROTC  must  add  hours  required  to  the  above  re- 
quirements. 

During  the  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior  year,  all  majors  are  required 
to  do  at  least  eight  weeks  of  supervised  recreation  leadership  field  work.  The 
selected  agency  in  which  the  student  will  do  his  work  must  be  approved  by  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  supervision  and  visitation  by 
the  supervisor.  The  final  report  and  evaluation  by  student  must  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  semester. 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1               3 

English  2              3 

English  18             3 

Bot.  2 

4 

Geol.  5                  3 

History  (Elect.) 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  3 

Econ.  51  (W) 

3 

Geol.  2  (Lab)       1 

(W)                   3 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  2 

(M)                   2 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

4 

Health  Ed.  2        2 

RE.  31  (W)         1 
P.E.  53  (M)         2 

(M) 

2 

Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1 

(M)                   2 

Music  10  (M) 

3 

(M)                    2 

Music  10  (W)      3 

P.E.  54                  2 

P.E.  66  (W) 

1 

RE.  5                    1 

Psychol.  3  (M)     4 

Psychol.  3  (W)    4 

P.E.  132  (M) 

1 

P.E.  50  or  33 

Rec.  11                  3 

Rec.  5                    2 

Rec.  102 

3 

(W)                   1 

Zool.  2                   4 

Rec.  11                  3 

Speech  11  (W) 

3 

P.E.  50  or  52 

Speech  11  (M)     3 

Sociol.  1 

3 

(M)                   1 

RE.  35  (W)         1 

Rec.  1                   3 

W-15 

W-16 

W-15 

W- 

~17 

M-16 

M-16 

M-17 

M- 

-16 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Art  30                    3 

Drama  177  (M)   2 

Drama  177  (W)  2 
Drama  178  (W)  1 

Journ.  212 

3 

Eng.  Lit.  (Elect.) 
(M)                   3 

Drama  178  (M)    1 

Psychol.  115 

3 

Econ.  51  (M)       3 

For.  142  (M)       2 

Rec.  202 

3 

Core  A  Elect.        3 

Eng.  Lit.  (Elect.) 
(W)                   3 

Rec.  145                3 

Rec.  271 

3 

Hist.  Elect.  (M)   3 

Rec.  282                3 

Elect.  (M) 
Elect.  (W) 

3 

P.E.  130                1 

For.  140                 3 

Safety  Ed.  181 

6 

Rec.  107                3 

P.E.  131                1 

(M)                    2 

Safety  Ed.  127      2 

P.E.  132  (W)       1 

Sociol. 

Safety  Ed.  181 

Pol.  Sci.  120        3 

200  Level          3 

(W)                   2 

Rec.  104                3 

Elect.                     3 

Elect.   (W)           3 

Elect.  (W)            3 

W-17 

W-17 

W-15 

W- 

-18 

M-18 

M-16 

M-16 

M- 

-15 
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Recreatiox  Minor 

Those  students  majoring  in  other  fields  may  elect  to  work  for  a  minor  in 
recreation  which  will  prepare  them  for  leadership  responsibility  in  various  types  of 
recreation  services,  such  as  private  agencies,  summer  programs  in  communities, 
school  board-sponsored  public  recreation  systems,  and  park  program  responsibilities. 
The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  are  recommended: 

Course  Number  and  Title  Ilr. 

Rec.       5,  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Recreation  2 

Rec.     11,  Nature  Recreation  and  Camping    3 

Rec.  102,  Program   Planning    3 

Rec.  104,  Functional    Facilities    Planning    3 

Rec.  107,  Recreation   Leadership    3 

Rec.  202,  Philosophy  of  Recreation   3 

Rec.  282,  Recreation   Administration    3 

Phys.  Ed.  54,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports  2 

CURRICULUM  FOR  PRE-PHYSICAL  THERAPY  STUDENTS 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  following  curriculum  for  pre-physical  therapy  students  is  organized  to  meet 
the  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation as  well  as  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  to  physical  therapy  schools 
approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Enghsh  1               3 
Biol  1                    4 
Hist.  1                    3 
P.E.  5                    1 
P.E.  71                  2 
P.E.  3  (W)           1 
P.E.  31  (W)         1 
P.E.  35  (W)         1 
P.E.  53  (M)         2 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  1 
(M)                   2 

Enghsh  2 
Biol.  2 
Hist.  2 
Health  Ed.  2 
Rec.  4 

P.E.  32  (W) 
P.E.  33  (W) 
P.E.  36  (W) 
P.E.  51   (M) 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 
(M) 

3 
4 
3 

o 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

Soc.  Sci.  1 
Physics  1 
Enghsh  6 
P.E.  61  (W) 
P.E.  63  (W) 
Music  10  (W) 
P.E.  52  (M) 
P.E.  55  (M) 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci 
(M) 

4 
4 

3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

Soc.  Sci.  2            4 
Physics  2               4 
English  18             3 
Health  Ed.  101 

or  102                2 
P.E.  54                   2 
P.E.  66  (W)         1 
P.E.  56  (M)         2 
Mil.  or  Air  Sci.  4 

(M)                    2 

Women  16 
Men  17 

Women 
Men 

18 
19 

Women 
Men 

16 
19 

Women  16 
Men  19 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

Psychol.  3             4 
Art  30                     3 
Safety  Ed.  181      2 
P.E.  175                5 
Safety  Ed.   127     2 
Music  10  (M)       3 

Psvchol.  4 
P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  180 
Zool.  271 

4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 

Chem.  1 
Speech  11 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  191 
P.E.  121   (M) 
Elect.0  (W) 
Elect.*  (M) 

4 
3 
1 
o 
o 
4-6 
2-3 

Chem.  2                 4 
Psychol.  229          3 
P.E.  131                 1 
P.E.  278                3 
Elect.0                3-6 

Women  16 
Men  16 

Women 
Men 

16 
16 

Women     14-16 
Men     14-17 

Women     14-17 

Men      11-17 

•Flectives  should  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  admission  requirements  of  the 
physical  therapy  school  in  which  the  student  expects  to  enroll.  Sucrtrested  elec- 
tives  are:  Educ.  105.  106;  Foreign  Language  (French,  German,  Italian.  Russian. 
Spanish  1  and  2);  Math.  2,  3.  4 ;  Psychol.  110.  116.  122.  125.  218.  222,  236;  Sociol.  210, 
211,  234,   235.   243;   Speech   3.   75,   256;   Zool,   231,   232,   233,   235,   236.    237. 
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66.  Graded  Games  and  Lead-up  Games.  II.  1  hr.  Games  for  all  ages  which  may 
be  used  in  home,  school,  playground,  and  gymnasium,  and  lead-up  games  in 
various  sports. 

68.  Officiating  Athletics.  II.  1  hr.  (W).  Rules,  techniques,  and  laboratory 
work. 

71.  Orientation  in  Physical  Education.  I.  2  hr.  Purposes,  scope,  and  possi- 
bilities in  health  education,  physical  education,  recreation,  and  coaching  in  the 
school  program. 

121.  Athletic  Training.  I.  2  hr.  (M).  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice 
work  in  training  and  first  aid  in  athletics. 

124.  Instructorship  in  Swimming,  Ld7esaving,  and  Water  Safety.  II.  1  hr.  PR: 
Phys.  Ed.  52  or  equiv.  Teaching  methods  in  swimming  and  water  safety. 
Meets  American  Red  Cross  Certification  Standards  and  course  completion 
carries  eligibility  for  teaching  swimming,  lifesaving,  and  water  safety.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  valid  lifesaving  cards. 

130.  Program  Assisting.  I.  1  hr. 

131.  Program  Assisting.  II.  1  hr. 

132.  Folk  Dancing.  II.  1  hr.  Fundamentals  and  materials  of  folk  dancing. 

171.  Basic  Rhythms  and  Dance  Accompaniment.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  One  semester  of 
modern  dance.  Understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  rhythm  as  they  re- 
late to  body  movement.  (Ability  to  play  the  piano  is  not  required.) 

175.  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  I,  II.  5  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1  and  2.  Principles  of 
mechanics  of  body  movement  in  relation  to  anatomical  structure. 

176.  The  Adapted  Program  in  Physical  Education.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed. 
175.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  deviations  from  the  normal  and  the  organ- 
izing and  adapting  of  physical  education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
atypical  students  or  those  with  special  problems. 

177.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of 
physical  education  from  early  civilization  to  present  time.  Basic  principles 
underlying   modern  programs. 

180.  The  Physical  Education  Program  in  the  Elementary  School.  II.  2  hr. 
Theory,  methods,  techniques,  and  practice  of  activities  in  physical  education 
for  elementary  school  children. 

191.  Introduction  to  Tests  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  I.  2  hr.  A 
background  course  in  physical  achievement  tests.  History  of  development; 
review  of  outstanding  tests.  Essential  procedures  used  in  evaluating  tests 
and  their  results,  including  statistical  analysis. 

206.  Program  in  Individual  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  51,  55,  56,  155  or 
equiv.  Designed  for  coaches  of  interscholastic  athletics.  A  study  of  advanced 
coaching  techniques  and  methods  in  track  and  field  activities,  wrestling,  and 
gymnastics. 

207.  Program  in  Team  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  51,  55,  56,  155,  or  equiv. 
Designed  for  coaches  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  study  of  advanced  tech- 
niques, systems  of  play,  offense,  defense,  methodology,  staff  organization,  and 
related  problems  in  the  coaching  of  football,  basketball,  and  baseball. 

208.  Advanced  Athletic  Training  and  Conditioning.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed. 
121,  175;  Zool.  171,  or  equiv.  To  acquaint  graduate  students  with  recent 
theories,  practices,  and  techniques  in  the  prevention,  care,  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries, 
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209.  Officiating  Football  and  Basketball.  I,  S.  2  hr.  Rules  and  techniques  of 
officiating,  officials'  organizations,  and  laboratory  work. 

210.  Phocram  in  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  fW).  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  31,  32,  or  equiv.  Design. -d 
especially  for  women   engaged   in   teaching   and   coaching.    Organization    end 
aclministration  of  individual,   dual,  and  team  sports.    Practicum   in   gir! 
women's  sports. 

211.  Organization  and  Admlnistration  of  iNTRA.xruRAL  Sports.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR: 
4  hr.  of  physical  education  activity  courses.  Critical  analysis  with  view  to 
justification  from  standpoint  of  objectives  and  of  contribution  to  general  wel- 
fare of  students  participating.  Organization  and  administration  of  programs 
on  secondary  and  college  levels. 

212.  Extracurricular  Physical  Education  Activities  for  Sfconhary  School 
Gibls.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  analysis  of  physical  education  extra- 
curricular activities  from  the  standpoint  of  objectives  and  contributions  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  participants;  value  of  the  activities  in  the  school 
and  community;  relationship  to  the  physical  education  program;  problems 
associated  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  program. 

213.  Administration  of  Athletics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Experience  in  coaching  and  ad- 
ministration. The  course  is  designed  for  persons  engaged  in  actual  coaching 
and  administration.  A  study  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  and 
their  relationship  to  physical  education. 

215.  Rhythms  and  Dance.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles  of  movement, 
materials,  and  practicum  in  dance. 

219.  Modern  Dance  Techniques  and  Composition.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed. 
35  and  36  or  consent.  Application  of  scientific  principles  of  movement;  basic 
principles  of  music  as  related  to  dance  movement;  choreographic  principles; 
practicum  in  dance  movement.  Principles  for  teaching  the  dance  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  planning  programs. 

275.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Adapted  Physical  Education.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR: 
Zool.  171,  Phys.  Ed.  175,  or  equiv.  Principles  and  philosophy  in  building 
an  adapted  program,  types  of  injuries,  classification  of  students,  and  appli- 
cation of  adapted  exercises. 

278.  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  71,  177. 
Modern  theories  in  physical  education  and  guiding  principles  in  organization 
and  administration  of  the  program. 

292.  Physical  Education  ln  the  Elementary  School.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Teaching 
experience  or  consent.  Philosophy,  objectives,  activities,  equipment,  utilization 
of  space,  program  planning,  ana  evaluation  for  a  functional  program  in  ele- 
mentary school  physical  education. 

294.  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:   Phys.  Ed.   177 
278    or   equiv.    and    consent.    Study    of    the    place    of    physical    education    in 
education    and    modern    living:    philosophic   processes    in    physical    education; 
critical  analysis  of  various  problems  confronting  the  physical  educator. 

295.  Residence  in  Corrective  Therapy.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  175.  176.  and 
selected  psychology  courses.  An  intensive  6-week  course  offered  during  the 
Summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  professional  staff  of  a  hospital.  The 
consists  of  240  clock  hours  of  staff  lectures  and  practical  clinii  al  experience 
in  corrective  therapy  as  it  is  integrated  in  the  Physical  Medicine  and  R<  - 
habilitation  Program  of  a  hospital. 
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RECREATION 

1.  Introduction  to  Recreation.  II.  3  hr.  A  framework  into  which  the  other 
recreation  courses  with  all  their  implications  will  fit.  History,  trends,  con- 
cepts, relationship  to  other  fields;  surveys  of  national  organizations,  leaders, 
and  literature.  This  course  is  basic  to  all  other  recreation  courses. 

4.  Recreation  and  the  School.  I.  3  hr.  Study  of  basic  concepts  of  play,  recre- 
ation, leisure,  and  their  relationship  to  personal  and  community  life.  Human 
interest  areas  of  approach  to  organized  programs  in  school  recreation. 

5.  Introduction  to  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Recreation.  I.  2  hr.  Workshop  course. 
Place  of  arts  and  crafts  in  recreation,  their  organization,  and  integration  with 
other  phases  of  recreation. 

11.  Nature  Recreation  and  Camping.  II.  3  hr.  Lecture  and  workshop.  Intro- 
duction to  organized  camping  movement  including  purposes,  camp  sites, 
equipment,  programs  and  leadership.  Exploration  of  nature  recreation  and 
its  relationship  to  community  recreation  and  camping  programs. 

12.  Social  Recreation.  I.  3  hr.  Lecture  and  workshop  course.  Place  of  social 
recreation  activities,  informal  dramatics  and  music  in  community  center,  play- 
ground, camp  and  school  extracurricular  programs. 

102.  Program  Planning.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Rec.  1.  Fundamentals  for  general  program 
planning;  considering  needs,  facilities,  age  groups,  local  customs,  climatic 
factors,  etc.  Planning  involved  in  playgrounds,  indoor  centers,  playfields, 
parks,  hospitals,  voluntary  agencies,  industry,  and  camps. 

104.  Functional  Planntng  of  Recreation  Facilities.  II.  3  hr.  Lecture  and 
workshop.  Problems  and  principles  governing  the  planning  for  functional  and 
effective  usage  of  facilities  in  recreation.  Emphasis  on  playgrounds,  play- 
fields,  indoor  centers,  parks,  camps,  and  swimming  pools. 

107.  Recreation  Leadership  and  Group  Work.  I.  3  hr.  Meaning  of  leadership, 
its  application  to  the  field  of  recreation,  and  analysis  of  techniques.  Examina- 
tion of  social  group  work  method  and  its  application  particularly  in  national 
youth  organizations. 

145.  Field  Work.  3  hr.  Recreation  majors  are  required  to  have  at  least  8  weeks  of 
supervised  recreation  leadership  field  work,  usually  during  summer  following 
junior  year.  Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  adviser. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Recreation.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Interpretation  of 
recreation  as  a  basic  part  of  the  living  process;  importance  to  individual 
community,  and  national  welfare;  social  and  economic  significance. 

204.  Recreation  Hobbies.  I,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Rec.  1  or  equiv.  Lecture  and  workshop. 
Value  of  hobbies  to  youth  and  adults;  participation  in  various  types  of 
hobbies;  methods  of  organization  and  presentation;  nature  and  scope. 

206.  Social  Recreation  for  School-Age  Groups.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  in 
Education  or  consent.  Workshop  course.  Planning  and  conduct  of  social  ac- 
tivities, parties,  picnics,  special  events  and  other  recreation  experience  adapted 
to  home,  church,  school,  and  community. 

265.  Leisure  and  Recreation.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Study  of  leisure  as  a  social 
phenomenon  in  our  modern  culture  and  its  implications  for  recreation. 

271.  Administration  of  Camps  and  Preparation  of  Camp  Counselors.  II,  S.  3 
hr.  PR:  Rec.  11  or  equiv.  or  consent.  Principles  involved  in  modem  camping 
programs;  organization  and  administration  of  camps. 

282.  Administration  of  Recreation.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Major  in  recreation,  or  con- 
sent. General  principles  of  administration;  organization  of  staff  administrative 
procedures.  Study  of  enabling  laws,  legal  responsibilities,  surveys,  finance, 
programs,  facilities,  and  public  relations. 
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290.    Outdoor  Education-  and  School  Camping.  3  hr.  PR:  For  majors  in  edn 

tion,  recreation,  extension,  and  forestry,  or  content  Course  designed  to  meet 

the  needs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other  education  and  conserv.iti< 
interested  in  developing  outdoor  education  programs.    Emphasis   is   upon   in- 
terpretation and  programming  of  the  outdoor  education  concept. 

293.    Outdoor  Recreation  rN  Our  Modern  Society.   3  hr.    PR:    For  persons  in 
fields   of   recreation,    park,    outdoor   education    and    conservation,    or    | 
Interpretation   as   to   what  it   is,   what   people   do,   where   they   go,   how   this 
affects  our  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life,  and  significant  taeniae, 

296.    American  Folk  Dance.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:   Phys.  Ed.   132  or  equiv.  Study  of 
American   Square,   contra,   circle,   and   round   dances   and   pity    party    games, 
and  their  place  in  community  and  school  recreation  programs.    Their 
and  relationship  to  the  arts  and  other  aspects  of  American  culture.  Analysis 
of  techniques  in  leading  and  calling. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION 

127.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid.  I,  S.  2  hr.  Standard  and  advanced  fir^t 
aid  as  outlined  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

181.  Principles  of  Safety  Education.  I.  2  hr.  Introductory  course.  Basic  prin- 
ciples of  safety  education  and  accident  prevention.  Deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  safety  movement  and  its  place  in  education. 

182.  Techniques  and  Procedures  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education.  II, 
S.  3  hr.  PR:  Safety  Ed.  181  or  equiv.,  or  6  hr.  of  Education  and  valid 
driver's  license.  A  basic  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  driver  edu- 
cation; includes  supervised  practice-ariving-instruction   (laboratory  arranged). 

280.  Procrams  in  Safety  Education.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Planning  pro- 

grams,    methods    and    materials    for    offering    instructional    program!    in  safe 

ving   in   school,   home,    travel,    industry,    physical    education,    athletics,  and 
recreation. 

281.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  Programs.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Safety 
Ed.  280  or  equiv.,  or  20  hr.  of  Education.  Philosophy,  objectives,  new  and 
advanced  equipment,  methods  and  materials  in  driver  and  traffic  safety  edu- 
cation; program  planning,  and  evaluative  technique!  in  schools  and  adult 
programs.  Includes  laboratory  with  various  methods,  materials,  and  instruc- 
tional  techniques. 

282.  Problems  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education.  I.  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR: 
Safety  Ed.  281  or  equiv.  or  teaching  experience  in  driver  education.  Advanced 
course.  Individual  problems  encountered  in  teaching  driver  and  traffic  s.if.-ty 
education.  Examination  of  existing  courses  of  study,  research  and  supervisory 
and  evaluative  practices. 

283.  Philosophy  of  Safety  Education.  I,  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Safety  Ed.  280,  281, 
or  20  hr.  of  Education.  Study  of  the  place  of  safety  education  in  modern 
living;  philosophies  of  safety  education  as  expounded  by  leaders  in  the 
field;  emphasis  on  accident  causation  and  accident  prevention  in  varioOJ 
areas  of  safety;  and  research  implications. 
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Abbreviations  in  course  listings  57 

Absences  55 

Absentia  work  51,   118 

Academic  regulations  33 

Academic  societies:  academic  and  service 

29;  professional  honoraries  2') 
Academy  of  Science,  W.  Va.  19 
Accounting  216 
Accreditation  16 
ACT  test  33 
Administration,  Council  of  16 

ADMISSIONS  33 

From  secondary  schools   33 

Transfer  students  33 

Special  students  34 

Foreign  students  34 

Veterans  34 

Agriculture  33 

Arts  and  Sciences  33 

Commerce  35 

Creative  Arts  Center  35 

Dentistry  35 

Education  36 

Engineering  36 

Forestry  33 

Journalism  37 

Medical  technology  37 

Medicine  37 

Mines  36 

Nursing  38 

Pharmacy  38 
Advanced  standing  examination  34 
Adviser:     student,     55;     fraternity     and 

sorority  30 
Aerospace  engineering  308,  324 
Aerospace  studies   ( air  science )  48,  363 
Agricultural   biochemistry   79 
Agricultural  economics  80 
Agricultural  education  81 
Agricultural  engineering  76,  81,  310,  326 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  58 
Agricultural  mechanics  82 
Agriculture,  general  79 

ACRICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND 
HOME  ECONOMIC,  COLLEGE  OF: 
General  information  58 
Agriculture,   Division  of  67 
Forestry,  Division  of  90 
Home  Economics,  Division  of  102 

Agronomy  and  genetics  82 
Air  science   ( aerospace  studies )   48,  363 
Alumni  matters  2 
Animal  breeding  and  genetics  84 
Animal  industry  and  veterinary 
science  83 


Animal  nutrition  84 
Animal  physiology  84 
Animal  production  84 
Apartments,    University  25 

APPALACHIAN  CENTER  109 

General  information  117 

Cooperative     Extension     Service     109, 
118 

County  extension  workers    110 

Evening   Education  16 

Extension  courses   118 

Institute  for  Labor  Studies  118 

International  programs   119 

Kanawha  Yall<  >•  Graduate  Center  llfJ 

Mining  &  Industrial  Extension  11  I 

Parkersburg  Branch   119 

Reading  courses  119 

Research  and   Development,  Office  of 
109,  117 
Arboretum,  University  17 

ART,  DIVISION  OF: 

Faculty  222 

General  information  260 
Courses  263 
Curricula  261 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE  OF: 

Administrative  officers  and  faculty  120 

General  information  126 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  130 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  130 

Buildings  and  equipment   127 

Combined  courses  135 

Courses  and  curricula: 
Biology  138,  Botany  141,  Chemistry 
144,  Economics  147,  English  150, 
Foreign  Languages  157,  Geology  and 
Geography  166,  History  168;  Home 
Economics  171,  Humanities  177, 
Library  Science  178,  Mathematics 
and  Astronomv  ISO,  Philosophy  184, 
Physical  Sciences  1S6,  Physics  186, 
Political  Science  189,  Psychology  194, 
Religion  196,  Social  Science  197, 
Sociology  197,  Speech  199,  Zoology 
143 

Honors  program  128 

Major  subject    127 

Pre-professional  courses   135 

Pre-commerce   135 

Pre-d(  ntistry    132 

Pre-cducation  135 

Prc-journalism  136 

Pre-medical  technology   137 

Pre-medicine  132 

Pre-pharmacy    137 
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Requirements  for  the  degrees  130 
Scholastic   standing,    schedules, 
and  hours  128 

Associated  institutions: 

W.  Va.  Academy  of  Science  19 

W.     Va.     Geological     and     Economic 

Survey  20 
Materials     Laboratory      (State     Road 
Commission)  20 

Associated  Women  Students  30 

Astronomy  and  mathematics   180 

Athletics:  intercollegiate  17; 
intramural  18 

Attendance  55 

Auditing  (courses)  45 

Auto  parking  (campus)   24 

Aviation  (courses)  320 


Bachelor  of  Arts  130 

Bachelor  of  Science  130 

Bacteriology  (Agr.)  88 

Bands:  University  225;  ROTC  49 

Biochemistry   (Agr.)   79 

Biology  138 

Board  and  lodging  24 

Board  of  Governors,  WVU  4,  16 

Book  stores  20 

Botany  141 

Broadcasting,  University  18 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  207 

Bureau,  Coal  Research  346 

Bureau  for  Government  Research  125 

Bureau  of  Mines  Station,  U.S.  343 

Business  administiarion  214 

Business  law  217 


c 

Calendar,   University  382 
Campus  maps  8-12 
Cheating,  rules  for  handling  26 
Chemical  engineering  311,  327 
Chemistry  144 

Child  development  and  family 
relations  (Home  Econ. )    106 
Church   centers   31 
Civil  engineering  312,  329 
Class  load  50 

Classes,  evening  education  16 
Classification  of  students  52-53 
Clubs,  student  28 
Coal  Research  Bureau  346 
Colleges  and  schools  5,  13 

COMMERCE,  COLLEGE  OF: 
General  information  206 
Admission  35,  208 
Courses  216 


Curricula  209 
Pre-commerce  135,  213 

Committees,  University  6 

Computer  Center  17 

Conduct,  student  24,  26 

Convocations  25 

Cooperative  Extension  Service  109,  118 

Core  Curriculum  Requirements  46 

Correspondence;  University  2; 

Credit  Work  51 
Costs  of  college  44 
Council  of  Administration  16 
County  Extension  workers  110 
Course  schedules  57 
Courses,  guided  reading  118 
Courses  of  instruction  57 

CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER 
(Music,  Art,  Drama) 
Division  of  Music  224 

Faculty  221 

Music  fees  40 

Courses  234 

Curricula  226 

Applied  music  requirements  238 
Division  of  Art 

Faculty  222 

General  information  260 

Courses  263 

Curricula  261,  262 
Division  of  Drama 

Faculty  222 

General  information  265 

Courses  268 

Curriculum  267 

Credits:     college    45,    51;    entrance    33; 

required  for  degrees  52 
Cultural  activities  25 
Curricula  and  courses  57 
Curriculum,  University  Core  46 


Dean  of  Women  23 
Deans  and  directors,  list  of  5 
Degrees  45;   (Also  see  College  or 
School  sections) 

DENTISTRY,  SCHOOL  OF: 

Admission  35 

Pre-dentistry  132 

(Complete  details  in  1965-66 

Medical  Center  Announcements) 

Development  Office,   University  17 
Director  of  Student  Affairs  23 
Directory,  The  Student   19 
Discipline  24,  26 
Dispensary  21 


INDEX 
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DRAMA,  DIVISION   OF: 

Faculty  222 

General  information  265 
Courses  268 
Curriculum  267 

E 

Economic  Survey  20 
Economics:     agricultural 

>ciences  147;  coinun  roe  216,  217 

EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OF: 
Faculty  270 

General  information  272 
Admission  36 
Courses  289 

General  requirements  274 
Pro-education  135 
University   High  School  271.   2.1 

Electrical   engineering   314,    331 
Eligibility-  for  activities  28 
Employment  21,  23 

ENGINEERING,  COLLEGE  OF: 
Faculty  296 

General  information  301 
Admission  36 
Courses  324 
Curricula  307 

Engineering  conferences  344 

Engineering  Experiment  Station  343 

English  150 

English    Proficiency    Requirement   46 

Entomology  88 

Entrance  fees  39 

Entrance  unit  33 

Evening  Education  16 

Examinations  53-54,  33-34 

Exemptions,  military  science   and 

aerospace  studies  49 
Expenses  44 
Experiment     stations:      agricultural     58; 

engineering  343 
Extension  studies   118 
Extension,  University  118 

F 

Failures  55 

Farms,  experimental  58 

39;     special    40;     laboratory     138, 

144,  106,  171,  191,  194 
Festival  of  the  Fine  and  Lively  Arts  26 
Finance: 

Courses  219 

Curriculum  214 
Financial  aid  to  students  23 
Fire  extension  schools  345 
Food  and  nutrition  ( H.  Econ. )  104 
Food  science  85 


Foreign  languages    157 
Foreign  studen* 

meat  93 

STRY,  DIVISION  I 

ilty   90 

•ral  information  90 
Courses  of  instruction  99 
Requirements  for  degrees  92 

Fraternities:    social   30;    advisers   30 
French  157.   1" 
Freshman   scholarships   23 
Funds  for  the  University  16 

G 

j  program  ( Phys.  Educ. )  47,  367 
Genetics  courses  83 

iphv  166 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  \V.  \ \i. 

20 
Geology  166 
German  158,  161 

Government;  University  4,  17;  student  26 
Grading  system  54 
Graduation  with  honors  49 
Greek  164 
Guided  reading  courses  119 


H 

Health  education  376 

Health  Service,   University  21 

Hearing  Clinic  25 

Hebrew  164 

High   School,   University   14,  260 

History  169 

History  of  the  University  13 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  DIVISION   OF: 
Faculty  102 

General  information  104 
Courses   of   instruction    104 
Curricula   103;   Arts  and  Science*    171 
Requirements  for  degrees   103 
Honors  program  107 

Home  economics   education    107 

Home  management  and  fanuly  economics 

(Home  Econ.)   107 
Honor  societies  29 
Honors,  graduation  with 
Horticulture  86 

:.g  and  design   (Home  Econ. )    106 
Housing,  student  24 
Humanities  179 

l 

Identification  card,  student  24 
Incompletes  and  failures  55 
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Industrial  engineering  315,  334 
Industrial  management  215 
Infirmary,  University  21 
Instructors,  duties  of  55 
Insurance,  student  22 
Intercollegiate  athletics  17 
Intramural  program  (Phys.  Educ.)   18 
Italian  161 


J 

JOURNALISM,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Faculty  347 

General  information  347 
Admission  37 
Courses  358 
Curricula  355 
Pre- journalism   136 


K 

Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  119 


L 

Laboratory  fees:  Biology,  Botany,  and 
Zoology  138;  Chemistry  144;  Geology 
166;  Home  Economics  171;  Physics 
186;  Psychology  194 

Labor  Studies,  Institute  for  118 

Languages:  Bibliography  and  Research 
166;  French  157,  159;  Greek  164; 
German  158,  161;  Italian  161;  Latin 
158,  163;  Russian  162;  Spanish  157, 
160;   Teaching  Methods  165 

Late  registration  44 

Latin  158,   163 

LAW,  COLLEGE  OF: 

(See  1965-66  College  of  Law 
Announcements ) 

Library,   University  22,  24 
Library  science  178 
Linguistics    164 
Literatures  150 
Living  accommodations  24 
Location  of  University  15 


Management:   curriculum  215; 

courses  219 
Maps,  University  8-12 
Marketing:   curriculum  215; 

courses  219 
Marriages,  student  24 
Materials  science  engineering  328 
Mathematics   and  astronomy   180 
Maximum  and  minimum  work  50 
Mechanical  engineering  317,  337 
Mechanics  339 


MEDICAL  CENTER 
Dentistry  35 

Pre-dentistry  132 
Medicine  37 

Pre-medicine  132 

Medical  technology  37,  137 
Nursing  38 
Pharmacy  38 

Pre-pharmacy  137 
(Also  see  1965-66  Medical  Center 
Announcements ) 

Medical  service,  student  21 
Medical  technology  37 

MEDICINE,  SCHOOL  OF: 

Admission  37 

Medical  technology  37 

Pre-medicine  132 

(Also  see  1965-66  Medical 

Center  Announcements) 

Mid-semester  reports  54 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND 
AEROSPACE  STUDIES, 
DIVISION  OF: 

Allowances  48 
Bands  49 
Courses  363 
Curriculum  48 
Deposits  48 
Exemptions  49 
Faculty  362 
Financial  assistance  48 
Requirements  47 

MINES,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Faculty  299 

General  information  301 
Admission  36 
Courses  340 
Curricula  319 

Mining  conferences  344 
Mining  engineering  320,  340 
Mining  Extension  119 
Monticola,  The  19 
Mountainlair  22 

MUSIC,  DIVISION  OF: 

Faculty  221 

General  information  224 

Admission  35 

Courses  234 

Curricula  226 

Fees  40 


National  student  groups  29 
Nonresident    student     (see    footnote    8, 
page  43) 


INDEX 
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Nuclear  engineering   329 
Numbering  courses,  plan  for  57 

NURSING,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Admission  38 

(See    1965-66    Medical    Center 
Announcements) 


Off-campus  housing  25 

Officers  of  the  University  5 

Oil  and  gas  engineering  321,  342 

Organizations  and  societies,  student  28 


Parkersburg  Branch  119 

Parking,  campus  24 

Part-time  fees  42 

Personnel,   University  Dept.  of  23 

Petroleum    engineering    321,    342 

PHARMACY,  SCHOOL  OF: 

Admission  38 
Pre-pharmacy  137 
(See  1965-66  Medical  Center 
Announcements ) 

Philosophy  184 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,   RECREATION,   AND 
SAFETY,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Faculty  365 

General  information  366 
Courses  376 
Curricula   371 
General  program  47,  367 
Requirements  for  degrees  369 

Physical  Plant,  University  16 

Physical  sciences   186 

Physics  186 

Placement,  student  and  alumni  21 

Plant  pathology  88 

Political    science    189 

Presidents,  University  15 

Probation  and  suspension  56 

Professional  societies,  student  29 

Psychology  186 

Publications,    University    and    student    19 

Public  relations  curriculum  (Journ. )  356 

Public  speaking  202 


Radio  and  TV  courses    (Journ.) 
Speech  203 

Reading  courses   119 
Recreation  courses  380 
Re-entry  after  withdrawal  51 
Refunding  of  fees  44 


•   ition  44 
Religion  196 
Religious  foundations  rod 

:ts,   grade  54 

Research:    igricultm 

343 
Residence  balk  2\ 

Residence  requirements  50;   work  done 

out  of   residence  51 
Rooms   and    boarding  places   25 
Russian   1 '  2 

S 

Safety  education  381 

Scholarship,  Committee  on  55 

Sc  holarships  23 

Scholastic   standing  54 

Schools  and  colleges  5,  13 

Semester  course  jchodnlf  57 

Semester   fees  41-44 

Senate,  University  6,  16 

Service  charge  on  returned  checks  39 

Services,  student  20 

Social  life,   student  26,  28 

Social  science  197 

Societies,  honor  29 

Sociology  197 

Sororities,  social  30 

Spanish  157,  160 

Special  fees  40 

Special  students  34 

Speech  199 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  23 

Staff  of  instruction:    (See  specific 

Colleges    and    Schools) 
Standing      (Committees:       University      6; 

Senate  6 
State   Road   Commission,   materials 

testing  lab  20 
Student  Affairs,  Office  of  23 

STUDENT: 

Absence!  55 

Academic  and  service  honor  societies 
29 

Ad\ 

Alumni  placemen' 

Cent 

Cultural  ■ctrviriei 
Educational  services  20 
Eligibility  for  -  28 

Employmenl  2\ 

rnities  30 
Government    26 

Hi    kh  Service  2\ 

tifioation   card    M 

[nstn 

2 i 
Nonresident  I  See  footnote  8.  page  43) 
Organization  - 

Pro' 

Professional    honor   societies   29 
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Recreation  22 

Scholarships  23 

Senior  placement  service  21 

Services  20 

Social  activities  26 

Sororities  30 

Suspension  56 

Veterans  34 
Substitution  for  required  courses  51 
Summer  Session  6;  fees  41 
Suspension  56 


Farms  59 

General  information  13 
Health  Service  21 
High  School  271,  272 
History  of  13 
Maps  8-12 
Organization  of  16 
Physical  plant  15 
Presidents  15 
Publications  19 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Station  343 


T 

Teaching  staff,  University   (See  specific 

Colleges  and  Schools) 
Textiles  and  clothing  (Home  Econ. )  105 
Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  339 
Transfer  students  33 
Tuition  39 

I 

UNIVERSITY: 
Accreditation   16 
Administrative  officers   5 
Arboretum  17 
Book  stores  20 
Broadcasting   18 
Calendar  382 
Computer  Center  17 
Core  Curriculum  46 
Development  Office  17 
Employment  23 
English   Proficiency   Requirement  46 


v 

Veterans  34 
Veterinary  medicine  78 
Visitors  to  classes  45 

w 

W.  Va.  Academy  of  Science  19 
W.  Va.  Geological  and  Economic 

Survey  20 
Wildlife  and  fish  management  94 
Wood  industry  94 
Wood  science  96 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  51 
Women,  Dean  of  23 


Y.W.C.A.  32 


Z 

Zoology  143 


